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— drawing pencils were one of the first victims of the war. Espe- 
cially were technical men and artists concerned, as they had largely 
depended upon foreign pencils for their fine work. 

| One day many of the foremost among these men received sample drawing 
pencils in unmarked cedar. They were requested to test them severely. To 
pompare them with any drawing pencil, foreign or home made. 

Almost unanimously, certainly enthusiastically, they declared it ‘‘ the mas- 
ier drawing pencil’’—a distinct American Achievement. 

Our valued friends, the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, had contributed 
this signal service to the pencil users of America. Naturally such a light 
should not be hid under a bushel. Advertising Headquarters was given the 
privilege of introducing the Eldorado and promoting its sale. 

How well we worked together is evidenced by the fact that the Eldorado 
is now the most trusted friend of thousands of leading technical and business 
men, artists and writers. 

It is always a pleasure for us to help sponsor a worthy newcomer towards 
the pinnacle of progress and success. 
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HOMAS’ REGISTER OF AMERICAN 

MANUFACTURERS is the only work that 
instantly furnishes a complete list of all the Manu. 
facturers and primary sources of supply for any 
conceivable article, or kind of article—more than 
70,000. 


The A-B-C of Its Success 


(A)—FULLY 90% OF THE REPORT 


expended in the production of this work during the past ten 
years has been directed towards making it an indispensable 
Reference Book for Buyers. 





(B)—Result of A 


A large portion of the important Purchasing Powers 
throughout the United States and many abroad refer to it 
to find American sources of supply as instinctively as they 
look at the clock for the time of day. They all wanted it, 
ordered it and paid for it. No free distribution. 


(C)—Result of B 


Its advertising clientele now totals 2054 Manufacturers, etc, 
who carry 5438 advertisements therein. No single issue of any 
other trade publication has ever exceeded this record, and, 
with only one exception, none other has ever come within 00% 
of it. This comparison includes all trade publications, weekly, 
monthly or any other kind ever published, anywhere. 
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129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 
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Are Your Salesmen Talking 
“Conditions?” 


Get Them on Another Tack, for the Sake of Better Business 


By Maxwell Droke 


5 | atl talk conditions! If 
a dealer starts a discourse 
on Bolshevism, prohibition, or the 
squabbles of capital and labor, 
switch him, as soon as possible, 
to baseball, chorus girls, or pre- 
ferably the product you are sell- 
ing: 
I have given that advice to our 
salesmen because I firmly believe 
that any salesman who spends 
time nowadays talking ‘conditions 
is flirting with one of the most 
potent sales-quota reducers known 
to the selling fraternity. 

I know what I am talking about. 
It is part of my job to keep 
posted on the retail situation. 
And in the past few months I 
have seen more orders lost or 
curtailed as a direct result of 
“conditions” talk than perhaps 
through any other cause. 

In the first place, a conditions 
talk to-day offers too many loop- 
holes—plausible or unplausible— 
for pessimism. That is because 
there are a multitude of unsolved 
problems cluttering up the lime- 
light area. Psychologists assure 
us it is only natural to distrust 
the things we do not understand 
or cannot see. 

The ultimate solution of these 
problems is a mystery. There- 
fore, the average man naturally 
looks upon them with distrust. A 
discussion of the conditions sur- 
rounding these problems tends to 
conjure up grim forebodings and 
an “I-don’t-know-what’s-going-to- 
happen-but-I’ll-play-safe” attitude. 
Men in that frame of mind aren’t 


going to run hog-wild when it 
comes to placing orders. 

Time was when national condi- 
tions played mighty little part in 
retail buying and merchandising. 
Back in my kiddish days, about 
the biggest thing that ever hap- 
pened in the “conditions” line was 
a national election, every four 
years. 

The drummers used to loaf 
around on soap boxes in those 
days and discuss with the store- 
keeper the relative chances of 
Bryan and whoever happened to 
be opposing him at the time. 
When the talk was over, out came 
an order book, and the merchant 
signed up for his usual require- 
ments. Full well that dealer knew 
that he would sell about the same 
quantity of flour, sugar and cof- 
fee, regardless of who “saved” 
the country by gracing the Presi- 
dential chair. 

But that was before the war 
came along and turned our world 
upside down. It’s wonderful the 
way that war succeeded in short- 
ening distances. New York and 
Chicago are no longer mere dots 
and circles on the map to the 
cross-roads merchant. South 
America used to be located some- 
where in the hazy distance. Now 
she’s our next-door neighbor. 
England is just across the street. 
And China is around the corner 
in the next block. 

The news in this morning’s pa- 
per on any one of half a dozen 
national or international questions 
may determine, to a large degree, 
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the small-town merchant’s buying 
mood for the day. The wise sales- 
man isn’t taking any chances with 
that news and its possible effect 
upon the dealer. His sage conclu- 
sion is that the best thing he can 
possibly do is to forget all about 
political and economical problems, 
and content himself with explain- 
ing to Mr. Dealer just why a cer- 
tain patented attachment on the 
So-Easy sewing machine makes 
it positively and absolutely the 
best mechanical seamstress in the 
known world. 

They start so innocently, those 
discussions on conditions. A sen- 
tence, a phrase, sometimes even 
a single word can start the storm 
clouds of doubt a-rolling up in 
the East. Then comes the thun- 
der shower of pessimism. And 
the worst of it is that the sales- 
man as well as the merchant is 
mighty apt to get all wet and woe- 
begone. His gizzard, or some- 
thing, shrinks up in the gloomy 
atmosphere, and he hasn't got 
enough fighting spirit left to pull 
Mr. Dealer out of the doldrums 
and back into Order Book Land. 


A TACTFUL MAN WOULD AVOID THESE 
DANGER SPOTS 


Of course, certain topics show 
more decided T. N. T. character- 
istics in one locality than in an- 
other. Let’s consider any one of 
several large Middle Western 
cities that derive considerable rev- 
enue from the manufacture of in- 
toxicating beverages. Walk up to 
a retail merchant in one of those 
localities and start a discussion 
on the forthcoming national pro- 
hibition, and you promptly knock 
all of the sawdust out of his rag 
doll. He sees idle manufacturing 
plants, hosts of unemployed, and 
other equally indigo-hued visions. 
Meanwhile, your chances for land- 
ing a nice, fat order fall a couple 
of dozen degrees or so. 

Speak of the cotton situation to 
a dealer south of the Mason- 
Dixon line and if it happens to 
be a bad year you might as well 
pack up your samples and depart 
extensively elsewhere. Your 
goose is cooked—badly scorched, 
in fact. 

Nor is this situation confined to 
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the retail field. Salesmen ; 
every character meet up via 
day after day. A little j . 
and tact is < at i © Judgmeny 
and tact is all that is necessary 

avoid dangerous pitfalls th 
present railroad tangle for . 
stance, would scarcely be an ~ 
propriate subject for a ole, 
to venture to discuss with a mo 
who was known to be a os 
heavy ae 
stocks, 

Just the other day I heard of 
an instance where a  salesmay 
talked himself right out of Dice 
fat commission check. This sals. 
man had called on a friend oj 
mine to interest him in an artick 
that usually ranks in the Juxyn 
class. He was making good head. 
way, and a sale seemed fairly cer. 
tain. Then, Just to prove that he 
was up on conditions, this sale. 
man began to talk about the jp. 
come tax. That set my friend 
thinking about certain heavy taxes 
he would soon be forced to pay 
The upshot of it was that he & 
cided to put off the purchase of 
the article in question. The sale. 
man agréed to call back later 
But in the interval a rival sale- 
man dropped in and landed th 
order. 

The utter uselessness of this 
conditions talk is the feature that 
impresses me most forcibly, I 
we are out- to sell goods, let 
specialize on making sales ai 
forget about national and inter- 
national affairs. Here's the wa 
I recently summed up the sitw- 
tion in a bulletin to our salesmen 

“Not long ago I spent half a 
hour watching a specialty sale 
man trying to sell a retailer a bil 
of goods. 

“He was rather a likable cha 
that salesman. He was represeti 
ing a well known, nationally at 
vertised product. But his sae 


holder of transportation 


didn’t have any. Honestly, me 
that fellow was so busy talking 
about reconstruction, Bolshevst 
and such-like things that a casw 
bystander would have conclude! 
he was out selling a spring lm 
of conditions for Future 
tiny, Inc. i. 
“A conversation on conditias 
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ADVERTISING could not make 
this manufacturer a leader. Half a 
century of producing and marketing 
experience had already done that. 


He had been the pioneer in his field. 
He had watched the business grow 
steadily and satisfactorily. He had 
kept abreast of the times—added to 
his line. He had advertised. 


Four years ago we became his adver- 
tising counsel. An important decision 
was made—to cease manufacture of 
all products except one. Incidentally 
the character of the advertising 
changed. 


In three years the volume of busi- 
ness increased six-fold. 


Better advertising is usually the 
result of better judgment behind 
the advertising — somewhere. 





THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 61 Broadway New York 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO MONTRCAL 
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is just about the easiest thing in 
the world to start, nowadays— 
and the hardest thing to stop. 
Time spent in such talk is worse 
than wasted. It can’t do any 
good and it may do a heap of 
harm. 

“Probably your customer is a 
natural pessimist anyway. Most 
human beings are. By the time 
you have exchanged opinions for 
a quarter of an hour, Mr. Dealer 
is absolutely certain that the world 
is rapidly going to the dogs. He 
begins to reflect that there isn’t 
much use in placing a big order 
right away. Civilization is more 
than apt to walk out of the back 
door, without the usual ten days’ 
notice, and leave him with all of 
that stock on hand. 

“And unless you—the salesman 
—are an eighth wonder of the 
world, that subtle, deadly potion, 
‘conditions’ talk, will get you, too. 
You'll find your backbone giving 
way. You'll be lacking in confi- 
dence, initiative and courage to 
fight, just when you need quali- 
ties to overcome dealer inertia. 

“And what’s the good of it? 
To hell with conditions! We are 
selling soap and toilet articles, 
aren’t we? All right then, let’s 
sell ’em first, last and all of the 
time. 

“Maybe civilization is going to 
expire. I dunno. But until it 
does cease to exist, most folks 
will go right ahead raising cab- 
bages, commotion and kids, just 
as they have been doing for a 
couple of dozen centuries, more 
or less. Also, they are going to 
continue to use about the same 
quantities of soap and toilet arti- 
cles as heretofore. Don’t over- 
look that fact. 

“From present indications, this 
old world, with careful nursing, 
will be able to last the year 
through. And that will give us 
a chance to make the 1919 quota!” 

Don’t misunderstand me, folks. 
I’m thoroughly sold on the future 
of this world of ours. And I want 
to be counted right in with the 
most optimistic of the optimists. 
The problems of reconstruction 
that have us all on edge will be 
righted in good time. The sun 
of Better Business that is even 


INK 
now peeping from behind the 
clouds will soon be shining {yl} 
blast. All in all, there’s plenty ¢ 
be cheerful about. But— ’ 

If all this be true, you inter- 
rupt, why not beat the dealer to 
it? Urge your salesmen to talk 
conditions- and take the sunny 
side of the Street Relieve the 
dealer’s mind with a thoughtful 
convincing set of reasons for be. 
ing optimistic. 


THEY CAN’T KEEP THE TRACK 
MARKED OUT 


P’ll_ admit that it looks like a 
good bet to play. But let me ap. 
swer your query by propounding 
another question. How many 
salesmen in your organization are 
capable of carrying out this work? 

It’s all very well for the home 
office folks to conduct these cam- 
paigns for confidence. They are 
in position to line up an imposing 
array of facts and figures. The 
dealer is impressed. And almost 
before he knows that anything has 
happened he is convinced that 
“God’s in His Heaven: all’s right 
with the world.” 

But the average salesman isn't 
a political or business economist 
There’s no reason to expect him 
to be one. And if he doesn 
know what he is talking about 
he can’t get very far in persuad- 
ing someone else. He may start 
in with all kinds of pep, but by 
the time he has been interrupted 
half a dozen times with embar- 
rassing questions and wet-blanket 
comments from some naturally 
pessimistic dealer, his enthusiasm 
will fade to an alarming degree. 

And so now you have my re 
sons for our “Don’t Talk Cor 
ditions” campaign. 

F. W. Kellogg Retires a 

Publisher 

F. W. Kellogg has retired as pub 
lisher of the San Francisco Call on 
Post, and has been succeeded by Jobs 
Francis Neylan, ex-chairman of tht 


State Board of Control. Mr. Kellog 
announces he will become associated 2 
the management of the Los Angeles 


Express. 


The New France, published in Ne 
York, beginning with the current issvt 
will appear under the name 
and the New France. 
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Reorders and Increases 


A very satisfactory evidence of the substantial 
character of the audience of readers offered by THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN was shown in the recent receipt 
of aletter from an executive of one of the largest 
and highest priced correspondence schools in the 
country. After mentioning the highly satisfactory 
returns from their advertising in THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN, he stated that for the coming season, 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN was scheduled for their 
maximum copy. 


This is another of those Repeat Orders that we are 
so proud of—in this case an increase over the last 
order. 


For reaching the substantial women of the small 
towns, THE AMERICAN WOMAN with 86% of its 
circulation concentrated in towns under 25,000 
offers an ideal medium with a lower page rate per 
thousand circulation than obtains elsewhere in 


this field. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
“A Real Magazine of the Small: Towns” 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCunpy, Mgr. Wo. F. Harine, Mer. 
30N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 


ABU) AMAL 








Why Service Suffers When Sales 
Competition Is Removed 


War Railroad Experience Shows Competition Not the Besetting Sin Tha 
Was Supposed — 


By J. G. Condon 


HEN the present experi- 

ment in Government control 
of railroads comes to an end will 
the owning corporations resume 
the competition for business which 
existed before the lines were tak- 
en over by Uncle Sam? 

The question is a vital one to 
thousands of railroad traffic men, 
to the salesmen of the railroads, 
to railroad advertising men, to all 
those who have handled transpor- 
tation publicity, and, in fact, to 
every shipper and to every buyer 
of a shipped product. That means 
everybody. 

There was a time when compe- 
tition was held up as one of the 
many besetting sins of American 
railroads. The railroads seeming- 
ly were full of besetting sins, if 
those who clamored for Govern- 
ment ownership were fo be be- 
lieved, but few were viewed with 
greater alarm than “the wasteful 
competition, which made neces- 
sary extensive advertising cam- 
paigns and the maintenance of 
high-priced organizations of so- 
licitors.” 

Believers in Government own- 
ership do not clamor so loudly 
now. Uncle Sam’s wartime essay 
at running the railroads has put a 
soft pedal on most of the loud- 
est shouters. They have harkened 
to a real vox populi raised in un- 
questionable protest. 

The voice has been heard in no 
uncertain terms, and a major part 
of its cry for a return of the rail- 
roads has been for a restoration 
of the old methods of competi- 
tion— with transportation lines 
striving actively for business and 
seeking to give patrons a char- 
acter of service which will war- 
rant more business. Special cor- 
respondents of the New York 
Evening Post all over the United 


States, told to seek the opinions 
8 


of business men in their various 
communities in regard to the Rail. 
road Administration, almost to q 
man reported the demand for 3 
return to competitive conditions 

“As for shippers,” typically 
wrote the newspaper’s representa- 
tive at St. Paul, in reference to 
the public’s attitude on the trans- 
portation problem, “they are 
unanimous for the quick retum 
of the railroads to their former 
owners. Ask them why and they 
will tell you: ‘Highest rates cou- 
pled with the poorest service in 
thirty years’. They miss the lit 
tle niceties of the pre-war system 
For example, it used to be the 
custom for the ‘off lines’—that js 
to say, for the roads which did 
not run into St. Paul, like the 
Pennsylvania, the Lehigh and the 
New York Central—to maintain 
representatives here and in the 
other large centres of the West 
These representatives were in the 
habit of calling on the shippers 
and assisting them in the routing 
of their goods. They were the 
repository of a great deal of traf- 
fic information which was of the 
highest value to shippers who 
leaned on them constantly for at- 
vice and counsel. When the Gor- 
ernment took over the railroads 
these ‘off line’ agents were tt 
moved and naturally shippers mis 
them.” 


NOT UNSELFISH BUT NEVERTHELESS 
BENEFICIAL TO SHIPPERS 


A noteworthy tribute to th 
value of competition. L 
credit a railroad management wil 
altruistic reasons for maintaining 


an “off line” agency. It was & 
agent who became the guide, cout 
sellor and friend of concerns we 
business to ship that was m0 
valuable to the management 
ploying him. 
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$92,646,050 to the 


I) Losin. 


This mimety-two mail 
lhons represents 154 
per cent of Broolsiym S 
quota. 
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people do thimes: they co- 
oe they respond, they 
are American. 
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other B Brooklyn 5 DAIDEL. 

Amd don’t forget that the 
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That the sentiment of the busi- 
ness world has not been lost upon 
the heads of the railroad corpo- 
rations is a matter of importance 
to advertising men. Many have 
watched with apprehension the 
erection of a system of central- 
ized control which has abolished 
all forms of competition, sent 
solicitation to the discard and 
scattered to the four winds the 
good will certain progressive lines 
had built up at the expense of 
their less forward-looking com- 
petitors. 

Would Government _ control, 
even though it was only tempo- 
rary, permanently abolish compe- 
tition, which included competitive 
advertising? The question was 
asked by many advertising men. 

The answer is coming to light. 

In the annual report to the 
stockholders of his corporation, 
E. E. Loomis, president of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
discussing the questionable effect 
upon the future revenue of his 
company of the consolidations, 
combinations and pooling of fa- 
cilities and equipment in which his 
line has participated by orders of 
the Railroad Administration, says: 

“Similarly the discontinuance of 
the solicitation of traffic has left 
your railroad without represen- 
tation in important business pro- 
ducing centres where it previous- 
ly had built up good will of great 
value.” 

Advertising men will see a good 
omen in Mr. Loomis’ remark as 
they will in a recent statement of 
his addressed to railroad traffic 
men. 

“When the railroads are re- 
turned,” he said, “I believe a most 
important field will be open for 
traffic men; a field fraught with 
big opportunities. 

“Service to-day is one of the 
greatest cries of the shipper, and 
satisfactory service goes hand in 
hand with competition and traffic 
solicitation. Once rates are prop- 
erly equalized, a shipper or re- 
ceiver of freight has no serious 
cause for complaint. It is only 
when he is not on a fair basis 
with his competitors that he can, 
consistently, bring forward the 


INK 


rate question and place it on’, 
parity with that of service, 

“Traffic men are the represen. 
tatives in railroad organizations 
of the public they seek to serve 
No railroad can hope to hold the 
friendship of its patrons without 
a thorough knowledge of their 
wants and a realization of their 
problems. Herein lies the Oppor- 
tunity of the traffic men.” 

Close following upon Mr 
Loomis’ words of encouragement 
comes the announcement that the 
Railroad Administration itself 
plans the expenditure of $1,000.00 
for advertising during the com- 
ing summer. Competition or no 
competition, business must be ob- 
tained and advertising naturally is 
the medium sought. 

In the meanwhile all of the pro- 
gressive companies, even though 
they have no hand in railroad op- 
eration at the moment, are jeal- 
ously guarding the good will their 
lines previously enjoyed and over- 
looking no opportunity to better 
it—to their resulting good when 
the roads are once more under 
their direction. It has been re- 
ported that many railroad com- 
panies—the corporate organiz- 
tions—have high officials keeping 
in touch with big shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight, only to insure 
that their lines will not be for- 
gotten in the future on the rout- 
ing of business. Rumor has it 
that several have offices for their 
traffic men already rented in im- 
portant business-producing cer- 
ters, and that announcement of 
the return of the roads by Di 
rector-General Hines will be 2 
signal for the opening of a great 
competitive campaign the like of 
which the country has seldom 
seen. 

Business rivalry of this char- 
acter cannot but mean new acti 
ity for advertising in all of it 
branches. 


GOOD WILL THE GOVERNMENT WOU 
HAVE DIFFICULTY IN BUILDING 


Importance of good will to? 
railroad, in the estimation of is 
directors, recently was shown ® 
impressive fashion by the act @ 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Com 
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You Have a Standing 
Invitation to 
Call and Inspect 
Our Plant 


and 
Up-to-Date Facilities 


You will find upon 
investigation that we 
appreciate catalogue 
and publication re- 
quirements, and that 
our service meets all 
demands. 


Dey and . The best quality 
Night . work handled 
Service by daylight 


One of the largest and most completely 
equipped printing plants inthe United States 


Printing and Advertising 


visers and 


The Co-operative 


an 
Clearing House 


for Catalogues and 
Publications 


We assist in_ securing 
catalogue compilers, ad- 
vertising men, editors, or 
proper agency service, 
and render any other as- 
sistance we can toward 
the promotion, prepara- 
tion and printing of 
catalogues and publica- 
tions, 





CATALOGUE and PUBLICATION 














Business Methods and Financial Suading 
Inquire Credit Agencies and First National 


PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


the Highest. 
ank, Chicago, III. 








OUR SPECIALTIES 
(1) Catalogues 





(6) Price Lists 

(7) Also Such Printing as 
ee Directories, His- 
jooks and the like. 
Our G Complete Printing Equip- 


ment embraces: 

TYPESETTING 

(Linotype, Monotype and 
Hand) 

PRESSWORK 

(The i Color 


(The usual, also Machine 
sarang | Covering and 

an Wireless Binding) 
ELECTROTYPING 
ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 
ART WORK 
If you want advertising serv- 
lee or information of any 
sort in regard to your adver- 
tising-and printing, we will 
be glad to assist or advise 


you. 
if desired, we mail your 
printed matter direct from 
Chicago 


Let us estimate on your 
Catalogues and Publications. 


Proper Quality 


Because of up-to-date 
equipment and best work- 
men, 


Because of automatic 
machinery and day and 
night service. 


Right Price 


Because of superior fa- 
cilities and efficient man- 
agement. 





Our large and growing 
business is because of 
satisfied customers, be- 
cause of repeat or 











We are always pleased 
to give the names of a 
dozen or more of our 
customers to persons or 
firms contemplating plac- 
ing printing orders with 
us. 

Don’t you owe It to your- 
self to find out what we 
can do for you? 
Consulting with us about 
vour printing problems 
and asking for estimates 
does not place you under 
any obligation whatever. 








USE NEW TYPE 


For CATALOGUES 


and ADVERTISEMENTS 

We have a large battery of 
Quick Delivery type casting machines and 
with our system—having our 
own type foundry—we use the 
type once only. 
standard faces and 
type faces will be furnished 
if desired. 


We have all 
special 


Clean Linotype and 
Monotype Faces 


We have a large number of 
linotype and monotype ma- 
chines and they are in the 
hands of 
We have the standard faces 
and special 
be furnished if desired. 


expert operators. 


type faces will 


Good Presswork 


We have a large number of 
up-to-date presses—the usual, 
also color presses and ro- 
taries—and our pressmen and 
feeders are the best. 

Binding and Mailing Service 
We have up-to-date gather- 
ing, 
machines; also 
binding. 
bindery and mailing depart- 
ments are so large 
deliver to the post office or 
customers 
presses pi 


stitching and covering 
do _ wireless 
The facilities of our 


at we 


as fast as the 











ROGERS & HALL CO. 


We are strong on our specialties 


Particularly the Larger Orders) 


Polk & La Salle Sts., CHICAGO 
Phone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 
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pany at the height of the railroad 
financial stringency, close follow- 
ing upon the adjournment of Con- 
gress when the Director-General 
was left with a big deficit on his 
hands and no appropriation. It 
was a matter of common knowl- 
edge that many important indus- 
tries were seriously affected by 
the condition of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration’s treasury. They had 
bills which were past due and were 
urgently in need of funds. At the 
moment the Director - General 
could offer them nothing more 
than promises. 

Pennsylvania Railroad officials 
found’ many manufacturers along 
the line of their system in diff- 
culties as a result of the situation. 
If the Railroad Administration 
did not pay them their bills soon, 
they would be forced to close 
down. The.Pennsylvania saw an 
opportunity and went to the re- 
lief of its neighbors—the business 
men located along its lines. 

The company pledged its own 
securities and borrowed $22,000,- 
000, which it in turn loaned to the 
Railroad Administration with the 
understanding that this sum would 
be used exclusively in paying ob- 
ligations due business interests lo- 
cated along the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania. As a result bills for 
coal and other materials and sup- 
plies were paid and a grave finan- 
cial strain in an important indus- 
trial centre was relieved. 


WON’T BE FORGOTTEN LATER ON 


The importance of this move 
and its meaning in the future his- 
tory of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company has not been over- 
looked. One newspaper commen- 
tator on the incident said: 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has promptly borrowed 
$22,000,000, not to pay its own 
bills, but to hand over to the Gov- 
ernment to pay the vouchers in- 
curred for the purchase of fuel, 
materials and supplies. This re- 
lief to the manufacturers in this 
region between the Mississippi 
and the Atlaritic who have sold 
these supplies to the Government 
will be very extensive, and should 
be a safeguard against non-em- 


INK 


ployment and lack of confidence 

“The gratitude of the supply 
men, and there are thousands of 
them, to the Pennsylvania Rail. 
road Company for coming to their 
rescue Ought to be great. For 
months they have knocked at the 
doors of the Federal Administra. 
tion who are operating the raj. 
road systems and asked for pay. 
ment, but without results becayse 
the Government could not furnish 
the money.” 

It will be noted that the action 
of the company is shown to be 
far-reaching. The mechanic who 
would have faced idleness with 
the shutting down of his employ. 
ing industry has been saved this 
cut in income by the action of the 
directors. This is creating a good 
will of the greatest proportions 

It is easy to apply the moral to 
any business. Sane competition 
nearly always accelerates a busi- 
ness. Especially is competition in 
service good for an industry. Dis. 
tinctive features in the product 
and in the service—advertisable 
features—grow out of such com- 
petition. Where there is no ri- 
valry in a field a dead level of 
mediocrity is likely to result. This 
will always, at least while society 
is as at present constituted, remain 
the one unanswerable objection to 
Government ownership or to any 
other system that puts service in 
the exclusive hands of an absolute 
monopoly. 


Dilg Associated With Gardiner 
& Wells Co. 


Will H. Dilg has been added to the 
organization of the Gardiner & Wels 
Company, New York For the past 
twenty years he has been at the he 
of the Will H. Dilg Advertising Com 
pany, Chicago. 

In 1895 Mr. Dilg was the publisher 
of Up To Date, one of the early three 
weeklies. 


color 


J. T. Wolohan Made Sales 
Manager 


Wolohan has been_ mate 
sales manager of the American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. He 
succeeds A. C. Lamb, resigned, ¥ 
was with the company for twenty yas 
Mr. Lamb will enter into business it 
himself in Boston Mr. Wolohan i 
been with the company for many yet 


John T 
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Advertising Appropriations Are 
Great Because Advertising 
Results Were Never So Colossal 


Of all forms of advertising that have shared in this 
epochal increase, probably Poster Advertising has 
scored the greatest growth. 


And the answer is simple. 


In the war time days, when scarcity of raw materials 
rendered full service impossible and traffic troubles 
rendered shipments to other places impracticable, 
the advertiser awoke to the need of a medium that 
could quickly and thoroughly cover just the points 
wanted, without the cost and waste of a general, 
non-specific circulation. 


And they found that the Poster exactly answered 
all their requirements—that it could cover a mile or 
a map with equal thoroughness and that it was done 
with a force and a directness that no other medium 
could approach. 


So Poster Advertising has grown by leaps and 
bounds. 


Are you interested in this logical publicity ? 


We will appreciate the opportunity of demonstrating 
its value to you or in advising against its use just 
as frankly in case it should not meet your needs. 


IVAN-B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Rester Advertising in the United States and Canada 
F West 4OK Street New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittsburgh - Pra. 


Offices in Chicago and Minneapolis 
Canadian Representative 


THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON CO. 
TORONTO, CAN. 
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The biggest 
month in 
Collier’s history 


More Than a Million a Week 
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May, 1919, is the biggest 
May in Collier’s advertis- 
ing history. 


May, 1919, is the biggest 
month in Collier’s adver- 
tising history. 


Definite orders now sched- 
uled for 1919 represent 
more business thanCollier’s 
has published during any 
entire year in its history. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wittiams, Advertising Manager 


52 Year 
More Than_e Million a Week 
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Use The NEWS to Get 
Distribution in Baltimor 


<- 
tT 











Just a small section of the main floor of The Lyric, Baltimore’s largest auditorium, during 
The NEWS Pure Food Show, Feb. 6-15, 1919. 


GETTING distribution in Baltimore would be like getting disiv 
tion anywhere else were it not for the very effective merchandising 
plan of The Baltimore NEWS. Itis THIS plan that practicaliyassun 
you a sharp, quick entrance into dealer interest BEFORE A LINE 
YOUR COPY APPEARS IN THE PAPER! And the beauty ofi 
is, it can all be accomplished on a single-appropriation, one-papet basi! 
g Can The NEWS put over a proposition of this sort on its own circulation al 
prestige alone? The NEWS dominates the local field sufficiently to produ 
50,000 attendance at the most successful food show Baltimore has ever held—crowid 
every day and evening for nine days, February 6-15, 1919—and selling as highs 
$20,000.00 worth of previously little-known goods for one exhibitor AND WITH 
OUT A LINE OF ADVERTISING OR PUBLICITY IN ANY OTHER 
BALTIMORE PAPER! 
The NEWS carries a larger volume of display advertising than any other Baltimat 
newspaper. 
The NEWS in April carried over a million lines of paid advertising—a gand 
355,800 lines over April, 1918—the largest gain made by any Baltimore newspye 


A paper with such circulation and prestige can put over YOUR propo 
sition—and with greater satisfaction and LOWER COST to YOU! 


The Baltimore New 


Over 100,000 net paid Daily and Sunday 


DAN A. CARROLL 
tern Representative 
Tribune Building 
New York Advertising Manager 





Handshake Copy Helps Increase 
Sales Five Hundred and 
Fifty Per Cent 


How Dealer in Crowded Field Took Business out of Rut by Close Up 
Copy Appeal 


By Roy Dickinson 


BRINGING the handshake into 
the advertising copy, getting 
the human interest element out of 
an inanimate object, with no gen- 
eralities, but plenty of plain, 

ie facts, has increased Brad- 
ford’s sales 550 per cent. Brad- 
ford is a Locomobile dealer in 
New Haven, Conn. He is up 
against the same problem that 
every other dealer of automobiles 
faces in disposing of second- 
hand cars traded in for new ones. 
Before 1917, Bradford looked on 
his used car department more or 
less aS a necessary evil, and often- 
times a source of loss to his busi- 
ness, He had been so busy selling 
new cars that the merchandising 
of second-hand cars in a new and 
unique method was something that 
had not yet been taken up. When 
Bradford used to conduct a gro- 
cery and market back in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, years ago, he 
fan a series of advertisements 
which produced results. They, too, 
were full of meat and had a kick 
in each piece of copy. 

“When I ran the Western Meat 
& Provision Company in Grand 
Rapids, I was a subscriber to 
Punters’ INK, and it was a great 
help to me in making up little ads 
which I used to run almost daily 
in the Grand Rapids papers,” 
said Mr. Bradford. “And one 
morning I was pleased to receive 
a letter from Printers’ INK, in 
which they stated they were re- 
producing one of my little ads in 
their current issue, and they com- 
plimented me upon the advertise- 
ment. When I finally got in a 
business for myself once more in 
1911, after running branch houses 
tor a Chicago packer, at first I 
had no opportunity to write ads, 

use the automobile manufac- 


turers prepared special advertising 
and sent it to all their dealers, but 
when we tackled this 1919 sale of 
used cars, it was something that 
we had to work out ourselves.” 


COPY IS A REPRODUCTION OF MR. 
BRADFORD'S HANDWRITING 


Mr. Bradford, who wrote the 
copy himself, is too modest to at- 
tribute the phenomenal success of 
the 1919 sale to his advertising. 
Sut when men telephone from all 
over Connecticut and people travel 
from different cities to look over 
a used car sale, it is worth while 
to take a look at the copy. The 
advertising for each car is repro- 
duced in Mr. Bradford’s own hand- 
writing in the newspapers of Con- 
necticut. It is friendly and in- 
formal, but specific. Listen to this 
one: 

“We took a 1915 ‘38’ Locomo- 
bile chassis to the factory and had 
it rebuilt. 

“Then we sent it to Armstrong’s 
for a body, and say: I got a look 
at it in the paint shop yesterday, 
and believe me, it looks 1919 from 
every angle. 

“New style headlights, crowned 
fenders, wire wheels, cord tires 
and the smartest looking custom 
built ‘sport type’ body you ever 
Saw. 

“The radiator is Rolls-Royce 
type, finished in bright nickel; the 
painting Denmark blue with black 
top, lamps, wheels and windshield, 
and the result a distinguished in- 
dividual sort of car that won't be 
duplicated. 

“You'll have to "phone Colony 
2345 for the price and delivery 
date. BRADFORD, 

400 Crown St.” 

That last line holds out alluring 


" bait and is teaser copy that it takes 
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a strong man to resist. Here is 
another one: 

“It got about yesterday that that 
1919 sale of ours included some 
really good cars, and as a result, 
our salesrooms look like a Spring 
opening at Malley’s. Any number 
of ladies were here, and two of 
our smartest cars have new 
owners. A sturdy little business 
car also left the floor at $400 for 
hard labor beginning to-day. You 


INK 


for Spring and th i 
it L next Summentt™ wile 
Then we compare thi 

handshake copy with = 

and dried advertising of a pra 
hand car dealer, it js easy to an 
why Bradford’s business for March 
was 550 per cent greater than the 
same month last year. Ip addj- 
tion to selling individual cars each 
advertisement had in a "hittle 
tickler that brought home to the 
reader the Necessity 
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for buying his car a 
the time of the sal 
rather than waiti 

until the Spring rush, 
hen Bradford 
Says there are twenty. 
eight cars left on the 
list and not a “great 
number” or a “whole 
lot,” people of New 
Haven know that he 
means exactly what he 
7 Says. Just twenty. 
7 eight—no more! And 
5 several times that 
number of people try 
to be one of the lucky 
list—to get a car ata 
reduced price. Each 
advertisement in the 
series is signed with 
a brief trade-mark 
signature, “Bradford, 
400 Crown Street” 
Bradford knows the 
kind of people he is 


= a V 
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ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER 
are welcome to come and look at 
twenty-eight left on the list.” 

Mr. Bradford apparently knows 
the value of sticking home town 
elements into his copy. Malley’s is 
a local department store. A great 
deal of his copy makes neighbors 
of everybody in New Haven, and 
incidentally gets them coming in 
droves to look over his stock. 
Sometimes in the copy, always his 
own handwriting, he describes a 
sale. 

“The price was $600. He gave 
us $100 cash, agreed to dig up $150 
by May 1, take delivery of the 
car, and pay seven monthly notes 
of $50 each beginning June 1. He 
saved at least $100 by not waiting 


SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS of 


— talking to. The idea 
hard labor and 
ability to carry the 
load is used in describing a Ford 
that a farmer might buy, living 
ten miles out of New Haven 
and bringing truck to market, but 
a different type of sales appeal 
used to interest the blond lady- 
the college widow of New Haven, 
perhaps—who is just crazy about 
a little 1917 Chevrolet, because 0! 
the adorable dark blue stripes on 
the mud guards or the beautiful 
strawberry color of the upholstery 
Bradford doesn’t depend & 
tirely upon atmosphere in selling 
his cars. In addition to bi 
handwriting attention. getters, ht 
also runs classified advertising # 
the New Haven papers to back » 
his hand-shake copy. 





eautiful 
holstery 
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e success of his 1919 sale has 
vealed in the fact that Bradford 
now sells more second-hand cars 
than the ones which come into his 
business in the natural course of 
events, so that he is forced to go 
out into the market and buy sec- 
ond-hand cars, rebuild them for 
his clientele in order to keep up 
with the demand he has created by 
his close-up handshake type of 

vertising. 

We eT says Mr. Brad- 
ford, “in disposing of approxi- 
mately $32,000 worth of second- 
hand cars in five weeks after the 
beginning of our 1919 sale. This 
is very much better than we have 
ever done in the same period of 
any previous year. We are about 
to issue a folder to people in New 
Haven County, exclusive of the 
cities of New Haven and Water- 
bury, whose names appear on the 
tax list as owning property of 
$3,000 or over. This folder will 
be finished in the near future. 
It has a few cuts of second-hand 
cars, some little reading matter, 
and the rest of it is a personal 
list of the cars with descriptions 
and prices.” 

When a man can take a part of 
his business which has been a 
worry and loss, and by using close- 
up copy, and getting a hand-shake 
into each piece of literature 
put out, build this department in- 
to a drawing card, bringing peo- 
ple from cities twenty and thirty 
miles away, the methods used 
could probably be applied to other 
lines of business with equal suc- 
cess. 


The Advertising 
Man’s Wide Field of 
Usefulness 


Vinctnta Surpsuinptnc Corporation 
] ALEXANDRIA, Va, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article by Roy Dickinson, “How 
Industrial Democracy Works,” has 
opened an avenue of thought, and could 
be productive of incalculable good to 
the large industries of America. 

I have been a consistent and con- 
firmed reader of Printers’ INK for fif- 
teen years, and in all that time I do not 
know of any article so valuable as this 
and so far-reaching in its possibilities. 

My private opinion is that the present 


trend of America industrially is towards 
industrial democracy as opposed to in- 
dustrial imperialism. No longer can 
there be industrial bondage. The 
sooner this fact is recognized and a 
common basis of understanding of in- 
dustrial problems by both employees 
and employers is established, the more 
quickly we shall have in this country 
industrial efficiency to a degree trans- 
cending all previous records of produc- 
tion. 

I mean to make valuable use of the 
suggestions contained in your article; to 
this end I have written Mr. Fouerbach, 
asking if he would be so kind as to 
furnish me with the printed matter by 
which the plan is brought to the atten- 
tion of his employees, so that they may 
grasp intelligently the modus operands. 

Your article should be reprinted and 
placed in the hands of the executive of 
every company in America. Printers’ 
Inx is to be congratulated upon this 
contribution. My only regret is that 
the circulation of Printers’ Inx is not 
more than “two million a week.” 

R. M. Mucu, 
Assistant to President. 


Printers’ INK is glad to be of 
service to Mr. Much, and as he 
suggests—to the other large indus- 
tries of America. The necessity 
for a common basis of under- 
standing on industrial problems by 
both employees and employers, to 
increase industrial efficiency and 
help America with her part of the 
world’s trade is everywhere ap- 
parent. In bringing about this 
basis of common understanding, 
advertising men everywhere can 
surely be of assistance; by the na- 
ture of their work, they think in 
terms of the other man’s view- 
point and never in the world’s 
history has this understanding 
been more necessary than at the 
present time.—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


A. A. C. of W. Convention 
Plans 


A dinner given by the executive 
committee of the A. A. C. of W. will 
be held in New Orleans on June 2, to 
which governors of the Southern States 
and prominent business men have been 
invited, to draft plans for the annual 
convention to be held in September. 

Lewellyn E. Pratt, first vice-president 
of the association, who is in New Or- 
leans for a month preparing for the con- 
vention, has stated that one of the im- 
portant questions before the convention 
will be connected with export and im- 
port problems. ° 

Fred E. Hamlin has been elected ex- 
ecutive secretary of the convention 
board. He has been publicity director 
of the American Red Cross, Gulf Divi- 
sion, and was formerly city editor of 
the New Orleans Daily States and with 
the Scripps-McRae newspapers. 
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“Printers’ Ink” 
Might Help Solve Even 
This Problem 


SraFForpD MANUFACTURING Co., 
Cuicaco, Ix. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
n reply to your letter of May 7, ad 


E. H. 


dressed to the H. W. Higley Company, 


whose dishwasher business we bought 


out some time ago. 
he various suggestions made by 
Printers’ InK might be very_ useful 
under ordinary circumstances. But just 
now, when our factories are too small 
and we cannot get labor to take care 
of the business that is offered to us 
without any effort whatever, we would 
not be interested even in making an 
expenditure as small as $3 for infor- 
mation on “How to Sell Things.” 
However, the situation may change 
after a while, so that we would be in- 
terested in your publication. 
E. M. StTarrorp. 


R. STAFFORD ’S letter 

brings out an_ interesting 
point. He says: “We cannot get 
labor to take care of the business 
that is offered to us.” By this 
statement, it is undoubtedly meant 
either that he cannot get laborers 
or that his production does not 
keep up with the present demand 
for his goods. In other words, 
that the morale of the labor in 
his plant is not all that might 
be wished. : 

This is a condition which is fac- 
ing a great many other manufac- 
turers in various lines, and it is 
for that reason that Printers’ INK 
has been publishing many articles 
on the subject. While Printers’ 
INK is primarily a journal for 
advertisers, it takes cognizance of 
the fact that goods cannot be sold 
or advertised if they cannot be 
produced, and for that reason, has 
run several articles which might 
be of assistance even to Mr. Staf- 
ford in the present circum- 
stances. “How Industrial De- 
mocracy Works,” in the May 8th 
issue, is the actual experience of 
a firm which has increased pro- 
duction and the quality of its out- 
put by applying the principles of 
the American form of government 
to its business. 

The article, “Display Advertis- 
ing Reduces Labor Turnover” in 
the April 17th issue, shows how 
this type of advertising secured 
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a better kind of m 
which were aan _ the laa, 
“How Plant Relations Influence 
the Sales and Advertising End of 
Business” in the April 17th j 
gives examples of employees’ 
house-organ and methods of pre- 
senting profit-sharing plans, 
_“How the American Multigraph 
Company Builds Good Wil 
Among Factory Workers” in the 
December 12, 1918, issye has 
some points of great interest 
“Advertising to Cut Down 
Labor Turnover” in the June 13h 
1918, issue; “Advertising, Tym. 
over and the Wages of Labor” in 
the December 26th issue; “It’s Up 
to the Advertising Man,” in the 
February 6th, 1919, issue; “Prog. 
ter & Gamble’s Profit-Sharing 
Plan” in the March 27th, 1919 
issue ; and the many other articles 
on the same subject might help 
Mr. Stafford and other manufac. 
turers to solve the problem he 
mentions.—[Ed, Printers’ Ink, 


Allen-Nugent Company to 
Have New Trade Paper 


The Allen-Nugent Company, Nev 
York, will publish the first issue of the 
Garment Manufacturers’ Index abot 
June 1. This publication will be & 
voted exclusively to the manufacturing 
interests in the women’s ready-to-wear 
industry. 

T. W. Richardson has been appointed 
advertising manager. He was at om 
time advertising manager of the Gold 
man Costume Company, New York. 

Richard C. Morrill, formerly wit 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, and Hege 
man E. Hilty, formerly on the adver 
tising staff of the Los Angeles Times 
have been made advertising represents 
tives. Both men have recently been dis 
charged from the Service. Mr. Mori 
was a lieutenant in the aviation section 


Willard Storage Battery’ 
Dealer Conventions 


The Willard Storage Battery Cos 
pany, Cleveland, has just, complete! 
holding fifteen conventions in_princpe 
cities of the United States. It is st 
that over 1,300 dealers attended th 
various conventions, which wert ® 
charge of W. W. Wyneken, sales mat 
ager, accompanied by | . b 
manager of sales promotion, and W. 
Conover, publicity manager. 
picture was shown, entitled 
Service We Grow,” showing how: 
Willard dealer put into effect ; 
had learned at the companys schoal 
Cleveland for service station dealers. 
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Typical Homes in the ‘‘City of Homes” 


Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market in the United States 


of rw City of Homes” 
stands First in_ the 
United States in the number 
of dwellings owned by. their 
occupants. 

*Half a million Philadel- 
phians are shareholders in 
about 1200 Building and Loan 
Associations. 

Edward James Cattell, 
Chief Statistician of the City 
of Philadelphia, reports the 
number of dwellings within 
the city limits to be as fol- 
lows: 
2story ... 250,000 
3 story 135,000 
4story or more. 7,000 


Total dwellings 392,000 


The great mass of these 
dwellings are occupied by one 


family only, and most of these 
families live along the ideal 
American plan—home cooking, 
home comforts, home pleas- 
ures; in fact, the Philadelphia 
wife and mother is an all- 
round housekeeper and home 
maker. 

Over three million people 
live in the Philadelphia metro- 
politan district. 

What proportion of this con- 
centrated demand for furni- 
ture, musical instruments, ap- 
parel, foods, household goods 
and supplies will go into the 
stores of Philadelphia and 
ask for your product or brand? 


*One-seventh of all B. and L. 
Associations in the United States 
are in Philadelphia. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 


paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulleti 
Net Paid Aver- 445 920 
age for April . Day 
No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial circulation stimulation 
methods have ever been used by The Bulletin. 


Copies a 
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Head ahead! 


Today is only Tomorrow’s Door-mat, 


HEN you start to plan 

new or bigger advertising 
soundly, smack-off you start 
fresh and bigger thinking. 


You call on your manufactur- 
ing or service department to 
think ahead. Your sales depart- 
ment must think ahead. Your 
delivery department must think 
ahead. Your finance commit- 
tee must think ahead. You must 
think ahead. 


“Think ahead—look ahead” 
becomes the order of the day. 


A fresh spirit starts promptly. 
Sulks disappear. Hard-shells 
shed their shells. The organi- 
zation tightens its belt and casts 
its mind forward. 


Minor men feel the new cur- 
rent and join in the new team 
spirit. 
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Lonesome branch managers 
feel a quickened family interest. 
Travelling salesmen chirk up. 


Blue spectacles are taken off 
and forgotten. 


Before a word appears in 
print, sound advertising plan- 
ning here makes its power felt. 


All of which may sound like 
old stuff. Far from it. Essen- 
tial facts have no age. Time 
simply makes them more em- 
phatic. 


Head ahead! 
Possibly we can help you. 


ompany York 


95 MADISON AVE. 
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Gettina the Focus 


When you go to have your picture taken the 
photographer focuses his camera 


On Youl 


The walls, the trees outside, the house in the 
next block—for the purposes of the picture, 
they are of no value or consequence. 


What the photographer wants is a clear, 
satisfactory picture of you. And so he covers 
you with his lens. 


Apply this analogy to advertising. 


Your market is Chicago. The Daily News 
concentrates 94% of its circulation in Chicago 
and suburbs. The next newspaper in point 
of city circulation has only 62% in the Chicago 
buying territory. 


In the latter case 38% of the readers are out 
of focus. In the case of The Daily News, 
only 6% of practically the same number of 
readers are outside the picture. 


The Daily News is read by seven out of every 
nine persons in Chicago who read English. 


Advertising in The Daily News gets the rt 
quired results because it is accurately focused 
on the market. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


**It Covers Chicago’’ 





Wanted—lIdeas 


jue of the Idea That Leaves a Dent on the Memory as Compared 
Te telah Pictures That Mean Little and Passive Words That 
Say Less 


By J. J. Geisinger 


RE we losing our focus on the 

) token value and pulling 
power of the Interrupting Idea? 

Are we so allured by art and 
color that the artist, photographer 
and engraver are becoming the 
dominant factors in advertising, 
and all the advertising man has to 
do is to summon a. master of 
brush, pen or camera and tell him 
to fill the space? , 

For example, look over past 1s- 
sues of the women’s publications 
and note how many advertisers 
use that ever-popular picture 
showing the family, or part of the 
family, at the dining table. It is 
really like Mark Twain’s original 
joke, of which he said all other 
jokes were descendants. 

If there could be gathered all 
the dining-room table scenes that 
have been used to illustrate every- 
thing from salted peanuts to sil- 
verware, it would require the en- 
tire Metropolitan Museum plus an 
annex to exhibit them. And the 
funny thing about it is that every 
man-jack of us who fathers one 
of these dining-room scenes thinks 
it is so remarkable that we make 
speeches about it at the advertis- 
ing club and have visions of fac- 
tory extensions needed to supply 
the increased demand for the 
product. 

The modus operandi of creating 
one of these masterpieces of the 
mind can be imagined: as some- 
thing like this: 

vA new brand of olives, eh? 
“Well, there is nothing espe- 
cially new one can say about olives, 
is there? They are all green, ex- 
cepting the black ones, and, after 
all, you don’t eat a color, do you? 
Of course, they’re all pickled— 
but it might offend the prohibi- 
tionists to advertise that as a 
virtue. 

4 

‘They are put up in glass, but 


since Bill Jones died of glasstritis 
2 


the gastronomic delight of glass 
has lost much of its charm. 

“Are they Spanish or Italian? 
Anyway, who cares about the lan- 
guage? You can’t taste a lan- 
guage, and you don’t listen to an 
olive as you do to soup. 

“If they were only boneless— 
that would be an idea; but per- 
haps they have digestible seeds— 
or do olives have kernels? What’s 
the difference, anyhow? The old 
fallacy about seeds causing ap- 
pendicitis is no longer popular. 

“The flavor? Good gracious! 
Who could rave about the flavor 
of olives? Why, you have to 
learn to like them, and that means 
educational advertising. 


THE IDEA IS BORN 


“Shucks! There isn’t any new 
way to advertise olives,—unless 
we stamp each one with a trade- 
mark. There! That’s a real idea, 
even if it does sound nutty. It 
solves the whole problem, so here 
goes ! 

OurpHant’s Ottve Green OLives 

Guaranteed Not to Fade 

Each and every olive identified with 
the head of a Sacred White Elephant. 

Soused in honest-to-goodness brine, 
made of real salty salt and sour vinegar. 
Spiced like one of Chambers’ novels. 
Guaranteed not to squirt. 

“But how’ll we illustrate it? 

“Great idea! A big dinner table, 
all dressed up like a million dol- 
lars. Everybody dolled up in six 
o’clock clothes. Dignified host 
and hostess. A lot of happy 
guests. Not a thing to eat on the 
table excepting a dish of Oli- 
phant’s Olive Green olives, as the 
centre of interest. 

“Get the idea? 
the olives! 

“Better put a jar of ’em by the 
old man’s plate to show the label. 
Be sure to pose each olive in the 
dish so the Elephant trade-mark 
will show. Small? Of course it 


Concentrate on 
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will be small. Should be small, so 
the readers will have to look for 
it after their attention has been 
attracted to the table, which must 
be big—say about four-fifths of 
the page. 

“Just enough space at the bot- 
tom for “Oliphant’s Green Olives 
—Guaranteed Not to Squirt.” 

“The trade-mark? Oh, put that 
in a picture on the dining-room 
wall where everybody will see it 
after they have discovered the 
olives on the table. Great con- 
nect-up! Small trade-mark on 
each olive—big trade-mark on the 
wall. We'll use the same picture 
in the stores for merchandising 
plan. 

“Get Risinkiskowski, the self- 
trained Siberian artist, to paint the 
picture. He uses both hands at 
once, works only at night and 
wears spectrum goggles to get his 
color effects. Tell him to splash 
in lots of color; have a gorgeous 
lamp throwing a gladsome, golden 
glow over the table to make the 
green olives stand out. He'll 


probably charge $5,000 for the 
sketch, but his name is- worth it. 


“Get me? Rush it! The Jour- 
nal closes Wednesday: and we'll 
probably see a proof ‘as inserted.’” 

* * + . 


A parable sometimes points a 
moral, and it may be wise for 
some of us to study this parable 
with serious thought, and to ask 
ourselves this question: Are we 
depending too much on space-fill- 
ing pictures that mean little or 
nothing and neglecting the big 
idea? Are we side-stepping the 
real selling stuff for the sake of 
just making a noise? A bass- 
drum makes a loud noise, but it 
doesn’t mean much when played 
alone. 

Review the magazines and see 
how many pages and double 
spreads are taken up with illus- 
trations that often submerge the 
product advertised. Think of us- 
ing a full-page picture of a man 
holding up a spark plug half hid- 
den in his hand in order to illus- 
trate the features of the plug. 

Then there is the other extreme 
of neglecting the idea for the sake 
of mere noise. This is especially 


INK 


noticeable just now, i 

tisement of truck aa! — 
quarters of the single or doub. 
page is devoted to a tremendoys 
illustration of the tire, with a few 
passive words of text. The hal 
tone has great pictorial power bu: 
when it comes to depicting the 
quality and essential merits of a 
truck tire plainly it fails lame. 
tably. Any name under such a 
illustration is as good as any othe, 
name, and one name will be re. 
membered as long as another 
Surely there must be a differen. 
tiating idea that will emphasix 
the quality, service and economy 
of one tire as against another, _ 

This is not a specific criticism 
of any food advertising or tire ad. 
vertising, any more than it is a 
analysis of the silk hose advertise. 
ment that covers half a page with 
an illustration of a beautiful ap. 
tomobile in order to show a hal- 
inch of hose on the girl driving 
the car. Neither does this refer. 
ence to a silk hose advertisement 
apply to any individual stocking 
advertiser more than it does t 
the paint advertiser who fills th 
space with a conventional exterior 
of an ordinary house and interior 
scenes so small that one cannd 
distinguish the dining-room fron 
the kitchen nor know whether 
they are painted or papered. Tk 
only idea in such advertisements 
is to fill space 

Perhaps these no-idea, over 
pictured advertisements pay. Nv 
man is wise enough definitely t 
declare any advertisement abv 
lutely worthless. A man’s mam 
printed upside down and speck 
backward will become know i 
he keeps at it long enough fr 
people to learn what it is and@ 
derstand what it means. 

But life at its longest is a shut 
span of years, so it pays bett 
have in every advertisement # 
interrupting idea that really o 
veys a message, and then hari 
meaningful message that will & 
phasize the idea. 

Study advertising since Rog 
Baking Powder first made ® 
fame as being “absolutely put! 
and Ivory Soap annow ! 
“It Floats,” right up to the 
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ent time, and you will find that 
most success has come to the 
products with ideas behind them. 

All of which proves that it 
pays to get the right idea with a 
real message behind it; after 
which it is easy to find the right 
artist and engraver to present it 


attractively. 


To Pay Dividends on Salaries 


According to an announcement made 
last week by the Simmons Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., manufacturer of metal 
beds, the employees are to share in the 

> ings at equal rates with 


company’s earni 
the vrockholders. The company, whose 


headquarters and general shops are in 
Kenosha, operates eight plants in vari- 
ous sections of the country and employs 
about 5,000 men. 

Under the new plan every employee, 
from the president down to the smallest 
ofice boy, is to get the same percentage 
upon his year’s wages or salary as the 
shareholders get upon their common 
stock. The wage dividend will be equal 
to the common stock dividend, and both 
will be determined by the amount of 
profits to be distributed. If a work- 
man’s compensation during the year is 
$2,000, for instance, he will get the 
same return at the end of the year as 


the shareholder who owns $2,000 worth 
of stock. 

The Simmons plan differs from many 
others in that it does not require the 
employee to invest his extra earnings 
in stock or in savin certificates. 
Everybody on the payroll participates 
automatically in the benefits and the 
amount of the dividend does not in any 
way depend upon length of service. 

In other words, the company puts 
manual and mental ability on the same 
basis as financial investment. 


Venturesome Campaign Brings 
Results 


In a recent advertisement of H. H. 
Cooper & Company, men’s clothing 
manufacturers, of Utica, N. Y., the fact 
that Strong-Hewat fabrics were used 
in all clothing made by them was 
brought out prominently. This is an 
aftermath of the advertising campaign 
carried on by Strong-Hewat & Co., Inc., 
as told in the March 20 issue of Print- 
ers’ Inx. The campaign, at first con- 
sidered venturesome, is apparently tak- 
ing hold. 


Elmer E. Caldwell and Emil J. Bis- 
tran have opened an advertising and 
art service in New York. Mr. Caldwell 
was previously assistant advertising 
manager of the Ajax Rubber Company, 
Inc., and the Michelin Tire Company. 
Mr. Bistran was formerly a free-lance 
artist. 
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The “Why” of Net Prices on Cop 


sumer Catalogues 


Open Prices Necessary to Make It Easy for Prospects to Buy 


Mock & Harpy, Inc., 

ADVERTISING SERVICE AND COUNSEL. 

Cuicaco, Itt, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have the problem of helping one 
of the oldest mail-order jewelry houses, 
who formerly sold to dealers and now 
sells to consumers, to decide whether 
they should change their catalogue from 
list prices to net prices. 

Have you printed articles along this 
line or could you advise us where we 
might get information? 

W. E. Harpy. 


F we understand the question 

correctly, Mr. Hardy has no 
problem on his hands at all. It is 
the custom among practically all 
mail-order houses to publish net 
prices. In fact, if a consumer cat- 
alogue did not contain net prices, 
its effectiveness would be greatly 
lessened. 

Years ago it was discovered that 
to get the people to buy freely, it 
must be made easy for them to 
buy. No unnecessary impediment 
must be placed in the path of the 
sale. One good way to facilitate 
the transaction is to quote open 
prices that anyone can understand. 
Cryptic price figures or marks 
that disclose their meaning only 
to the initiated smack too much 
of the let-the-buyer-beware period. 

These reasons which we have 
given in favor of net prices are 
fundamental and apply both to 
retailing and to catalogue selling. 
There are other reasons which the 
mail-order people have developed 
in’ the course of their long ex- 
perience. They have found that 
to get orders by mail it is neces- 
sary for them to make their propo- 
sition as plain as A, B, C. The 
merchandise must be illustrated 
clearly, described adequately and 
priced truthfully. Full informa- 
tion must be given as to how to 
order. All doubt about the goods 
and the concern that offers them 
that may exist in the mind of the 
prospect must be removed. The 
mail-order seller is not there in 
person to answer any questions 


that may come up. Therefore, he 
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must anticipate them and answer 
them in advance. The idea tha 
the catalogue compiler must cop. 
stantly keep in mind is that many 
persons will not order if doing s 
puts them to very much trouble. 
If they have to master a price 
key to find what the net cost of 
the goods will be to them, the or- 
der will go by default. 

Mock & Hardy’s client will find 
that to be an effective sales agent 
a consumer catalogue must be 
somewhat different from a dealer 
catalogue. Principally it must be 
more specific and less technical, 
As an example, take this matter 
of prices. In dealer catalogues, 
it has been the custom to quote 
list prices, or gross prices from 
which a ome was allowed. 
There have been two main reasons 
for this. The first is that retailers 
often show- wholesale catalogues 
to their customers, with the hope 
of being able to sell them some 
thing that is not carried in stock. 
Of course, when this is done, the 
dealer does not want to let his 
customer know the actual whole 
sale cost of the merchandise. The 
second reason for the use of gross 
prices is to avoid the necessity of 
getting out a new catalogue every 
time a price changes. It is much 
easier and far less expensive to 
issue a new discount sheet when 
a price goes up or goes down. 

But even’ in dealer catalogues 
there is an increasing tendency to 
quote net prices and keep the 
quotations up-to-date by issuing 
the books more frequently. This 
tendency will become more ap- 
parent as soon as the price level 
shows signs of approaching a per- 
manent level. The retailer, like 
the consumer orders more readily 
when it is made easy for him 
The less figuring he has to do to 
find what the goods will cost him, 
the more inclined he will be 
toss an occasional order into the 
mails.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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No space investment 
that an advertiser may 
contemplate is worthy 
of more favorable con- 
sideration than color 
representation in THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL. 


The impressive color 
work which we are now 
producing by our ultra- 
modern process adds 
charm, dignity and at- 
tractiveness to the ad- 
vertised product; gives 


Pictures to it the atmosphere of 
That quality and distinction 


A l which is invariably 
ppea associated with the best 


in reproductive art. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 











LeadingNational ¢ 
FarmPapers 


MS 
Sept.1919-600.000 of the fees lncden ie ec 
Guaranteed ‘* 


In the face of steadily increasing rates mak 
necessary by a rapidly growing circulation, 


Farm Life has shown consistent increases 
May.- 1919 in advertising lineage. 


511 364 Advertisers in the farm field who key their 

’ copy find that Farm Life is always the leader, 

or one of the two or three leaders, of their lis 

in producing inquiries and sales and low cost 

Jan.1919 Farm Life readers were never more prosperow 

43 than they are now. They are buying a greater 

3.600 variety of things, and more costly things every year, 

Farm Life is the fastest growing paper in its field 

Ji 1917 Its growth is sound and healthy, because it is based 

an. upon editorial strength and excellence. The even dit 

403 063 tribution of its circulation makes it an ideal cover 
° medium. 


The page is standard size—450 lines. Domi- 


nant space costs less than in papers with a 
Jan.1915 large page. The July issues closes June 16. 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Special Represents 


325.684 New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis re 
Spencer, Ind. 
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The Record 
by Months 


Figures compiled 
by the Washington 
Press show that ad- 
vertising carried 
in Farm Life the 
last five months of 
1918 was 48% 
greater than the 
last five months of 
1917, and the first 
five months of 
1919, 60% greater 
than the first five 
months of 1918. 
Increase 
Per Cent 
August ........104 
September 
October 
November ..... 
December ...... 
January 
February 
ae 
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This cover repre- 

sents the volume 

of advertising 

carried in Farm 

Lire the last The volume of ad- 

five months of vertising the last five 
months of 1918. 











Farm Larw_ Adver- 
tising the first five 
months of 1918 


Farm lLarp Adver- 
tising the first five 
months of 1919. 
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Art is not a mere embellish- 
ment of advertising. If it is 
the right att, it is a dynamic 


force in every advertisement 


of which it is a part. Frey 


service has lifted illustration 
out of the vague field of art 
for art’s sake, and made it 
one of the important reali- 


ties of modern business. 


@ 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPAN Y 
eAdvertising Illustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE: SOUTH 
CHICAGO 























Making the Brand Take the Place 


of a Patent 


Advertising of Wade Saws Trade-Marks the Product 


By A. H. Deute 


“(YAN the thing be patented?” 

is very often the first ques- 
tion an investor asks the man who 
is putting out a piece of ma- 
chinery. 

“If you can’t protect yourself 
with a patent, anybody can come 
along and carry off your idea and 
make use of it,” is a common 
fallacy. ’ 

This was the general feeling 
among some fifteen or twenty 
firms out in the Pacific Northwest 
with relation to the “Drag Saw” 
—a machine made up of a small, 
light gasoline engine, mounted on 
a frame and a cross-cut saw 
hitched to it, the idea being to 
provide an outfit which could be 
set up against the side of a log 
and let the gasoline engine run 
the cross-cut saw back and forth 
and “buck” the log. 

For some ten or twelve years, 
drag saws have been set up in 
the woods of the Pacific North- 
west or made up and sold by a 
number of machine shops and 
timber supply. people. 

Anybody could make them and 
so nobody had a monopoly on the 
idea. Everybody seemed to hold 
back when it came to advertising 
them because there was no chance 
to corner the business against com- 
petition. 

As a consequence, for a long 
time the drag saw “dragged” on 
the market, was never properly 
developed or exploited and not 
permitted to become an article of 
wide general use, in spite of its 
very evident value. 

This was the situation some two 
years ago when the farm machin- 
ery firm of R. M. Wade & Co., of 
Portland, Oregon, made up its 
mind that by putting its name on 
the best drag saw the company 
could build and by standing back 
of every saw and giving good 


service and then by extensively 
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advertising the name, it could get 
around the fact that the drag saw 
couldn’t be patented. If anybody 
could put out a drag saw, the 
Wade people could at least keep 
anybody else from putting out a 
“Wade” drag saw. They decided 
to establish such a degree of con- 
fidence through their advertising 
and back that advertising up with 
such good value and such good 
service that, everything else be- 
ing equal, the careful buyer would 
naturally prefer to buy a piece of 
machinery of known value, made 
and guaranteed by a reliable 
house. 

Edward Newbegin, the presi- 
dent of R. M. Wade & Co., felt 
that the time had come when 
the general buying public had be- 
come strongly sold on the adver- 
tised article—when people had 
come to realize that no reputable 
publisher of a journal of nation 
wide or even territorial circula- 
tion would permit his readers to 
be fooled by an advertiser. He 
felt that a combination of a good 
outfit, backed up by a good house 
which was committing itself to a 
policy of “satisfaction guaran- 
teed” through the means of ad- 
vertising in reputable magazines, 
would develop for his machine a 
market which would offset the 
disadvantage of no patents. 


NOT FEARFUL OF COMPETITION THE 
ADVERTISING MIGHT DEVELOP 


He went a step further. He 
figured that even if a dozen or 
more other concerns were talking 
drag saws, that in itself would 
only be helping him fertilize the 
field and get a lot of people to 
thinking about buying some sort 
of a drag saw. Then, with the 
prospective buyer becoming inter- 
ested, he had sufficient confidence 
in his organization and. his prod- 
uct to be willing to trust to the 
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buyer’s intelligence to bring him 
a satisfactory volume of business. 

The interesting feature of this 
campaign is not the fact that a 
certain Northwestern concern was 
able to sell a lot of drag saws, 
but lies in the fact that the proper 
use of plenty of advertising has 
enabled one house to emerge from 
out of a mass of competitors, all 
making, at the start, similar ma- 
chines. Too often the general 
tendency is to feel that a move of 
this kind would do as much good 
for the competitor as 
for the man who did 
the advertising. This 
was suggested to Mr. 
Newbegin by many 
people who thought he 
was undertaking a fool- 
hardy job. Whether it 
was due to a sense of 
liberality or a shrewd 
knowledge of human 
nature, we do not know, 
but Mr. Newbegin’s at- 
titude was this: “If we 
can get enough busi- 
ness to satisfy our- 
selves, we'll be mighty 
glad to see the other 
fellows get theirs. We 
don’t propose to miss 
the chance of getting 
orders just so as to 
keep the other man 
from cashing in. If 
anybody wants to jump 
on behind and ride 
along, he’s welcome. 
All we're interested in 
is that we get there on 
time and profitably.” 

And so, out from the 
mass of drag saws be- 
ing offered to the local 
users, the “Wade” jumped into 
national farm paper and lumber 
journal advertising and began to 
emerge from the field of the 
local into the national market. 

The small 1918 campaign which 
felt its way along, using com- 
Cote yy J small space in a small 
ist of farm papers covering the 
country, brought phenomenal re- 
sults and put the Wade drag saw 
into practically every corner of 
the United States and into many 
foreign countries, 
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This led to the mor i 
1919 campaign which yee 
advertising in a dozen OF SO promi 
nent farm publications, ' 

This extensive advertising has 
sold hundreds and hundreds of 
saws. But it has done more “ 
that. As a direct result Of the 
advertising, the Wade People have 
been able to put distributing an 
service stations in over a hundred 
localities in the United Stat 
and the volume of business has be 
come great enough to enable th 


Portable 


"A 54 YEAR REPUTATION BACKS TH 


COPY ALL AIMS TO MAKE “WADE” SYNONYMOUD 
DRAG SAWS Y 


firm to give a class of sem 
which would be impossible fori 
smaller concern to offer. 

In trying to put as much ® 
dividuality as possible into its a¥ 
and thus give its agencies evry 
possible selling point, the company 
has steadily improved its produt 
by the use of the very finest pr 
sible materials. Quantity stant 
ardized production has enabled# 
to assemble in its saw many lit 
niceties, all of which combine # 
make the product stand up wi 
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HERE has been entirely too little plain speech at the Peace Con- 
lpn. A theory was developed at the first, and seems to have 
own, that the gathering was one of loving friends, and that only pleas- 
e truths might be uttered lest a harsh word hurt or alienate. In its 
pel the Peace Conference is a business meeting. Friendship has 
nothing to do with it.. . . It is an experiment in commonsense, not an 


adventure in friendship. 
It is well enough for the Tory group of England to talk about 
Ireland as a “domestic affair,” but the peoples of the earth find it diffi- 
cult to see anything “domestic” in a matter that stands in the way of 
international agreement, pouring a steady stream of poison into the 
wells of international amity. 
—From “Grorce Creet’s Page” in Leslie’s Weekly. 


GEORGE CREEL, former Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Information and throughout the war one of the 
most widely discussed men in America, has joined the staff 
of Leslie’s Weekly. 


Mr. Creel will conduct a bi-weekly edi- 
torial page, expressing his views of public 
events, public men and social and politi- 
cal tendencies of the times. 


The editorial comment in Leslie’s by 
the Government’s war-time publicity di- 
rector bids fair to arouse national, even 
international, discussion. 


For a decade Mr. Creel has at- 
tracted wide attention as a fight- 
ing journalist. His fearless cru- 
sades have won for him many 
enemies; also many friends. 


Mr. Creel’s page first ap- 
pears in the May 24th 
issue of Leslie’s. Its sub- 
ject is “What About Ire- 
land?” The Irish ques- 
tion is discussed with the 
vigor and directness char- 
acteristic of Mr. Creel. 
He also comments on the 
Peace Conference, etc. 


The addition of Mr. Creel to the 
staff of Leslie’s is one of anumber 
of important new editorial feat- 
ures thatwill add considerably to 
the public interest in, and broad 
influence of, this publication. 


Leslie's 


L. D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
New York—Boston—Chicago—Seattle 
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and back up the advertising 


claims. 

As one of the men interested in 
the saw remarked: “We've got to 
claim a lot for the saw to make it 
sell casily and then we’ve got to 
back up that claim to make good 
—so there isn’t any length to 
which we won't go to put out 
a thoroughly first-class product. 
We're a good dea] like the young 
fellow who comes out with the 
statement that he can whip every 
man in his county. He’s got to 
come mighty near having the stuff 
to back up that statement if for 
no other reason than for his own 
self defense. The quiet, unassum- 
ing young man who says nothing, 
is much more apt to go through 
life without having to be con- 
stantly on his guard. 

“It’s the same with us. We 
come out in the open and holler 
about our saw and make big claims 
for it. It’s up to us to back up 
those statements and that means 
that the man who buys a product 
like ours can expect something of 
us in the way of quality and per- 
formance which he might hardly 
expect from an unadvertised prod- 
uct. I think the average buyer is 
coming to realize that, because the 
mere fact that our drag saw adver- 
tising appears in a certain publi- 
cation is plenty guarantee for 
many buyers. We don’t worry 
about not having a patent on the 
drag saw. We own the name 
‘Wade,’ and every dollar spent in 
the right kind of advertising 
makes it worth more to us and 
makes it just that much more of 
an inducement to the buyer to pick 
our product.” 


Friendly Note 
in Government Copy 
Continues 


VER since the Government, 
| hw its Liberty Loan ad- 
vertising, found out that friendly 
copy produced customers for what 
the Government had to sell, this 
note in copy has been continued. 
Recently, the army made a com- 


plete change in its q 
appeal and in the baer 
“Mesa Verde National Park” 
first of thirteen booklets ie 
sued by the United States Railroad 
Administration, the human Note ; 
strongly emphasized, Text forthe 
booklet is written by such men 

L ; % 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of 
the Bureau of American R 
ogy, Smithsonian Instityt 
Franklin K. Lane, Seema 
the Interior. 

“Come with me to t 
Verde, and with me lift mn 
that conceals the past and reves 
the culture of an unlettered Deo 
ple whose history has been fo. 
gotten. What fascination to wap. 
der through the streets of a ruined 
city, to enter the long desertej 
sanctuaries, examine the paintings 
and figures on the walls, and lix 
in imagination the life of an a. 
cient people!” 

With these sentences by Dr 
Fewkes the booklet starts. Frank- 
lin K. Lane in a message to th 
American people in the bookle 
says: 

“Uncle Sam asks you to be his 
guest. He has prepared for you 
the choice places of this continent 
—places of grandeur, beauty and 
of wonder. He has built roads 
through the deep-cut canyons and 
beside happy streams, which wil 
carry you into these places i 
comfort, and has provided lodg- 
ings and food in the most distant 
and inaccessible places that you 
might enjoy yourself and realiz 
as little as possible the rigors of 
the pioneer traveler’s life.” 

The booklet contains ten illus- 
trations showing the grandeur 
and wonders of the Mesa Verde, 
National Park, and an_ interest 
ingly written description of th 
Park and its history. This serie 
of thirteen booklets has been pre 
pared as a follow-up for them 
tional advertising run by the U 
S. Railroad Administration ad 
is sent out in reply to inquiné 
by the Bureaus of Service of dl 
the United States Railroad Ge 
solidated Ticket Offices, the pity 
cipal ticket agents, or the leaGmg 
tourist and excursion agencies 
the country. 
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“HEADS WIN!” I. C. S. Film Booked 
“for Extensive New York Showing 


no ee . * . . 
No two Universal Mction Picture Campaigns are exactly alike. 
Cote planning meets advertiser's needs. Second stage of I. C. S. 
Campaign has begun with booking of Theatres in selected sections 
iNew York and vicinity. First fifty bookings follow: 

‘ THEATRE LOCATION 

.54th and 13th Ave, Brooklyn 

Cortelyou Rd., Brooklyn 

Marguerite 112 Beverly Rd., Brooklyn 

Kenmore Bedford and Foster Aves., Brooklyn. 

Ye Drury Lane......3128 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
Dyckman .........++552 W. 207th St., New York. 

Kenmore Bedford and Foster Aves., Brooklyn 








Cortelyou 


Marguerite .........112 Beverly Rd., Brooklyn 
Cortelyou ..........-Cortelyou Rd., Brooklyn 


..eseeNicoland 
i ae 


3220 Third Ave., New York 


4618 Third Ave., Brooklyn 
142 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 
Pulaski and Tompkins, Brooklyn 
472 Second Ave., New York 
1888 Third Ave., New York 
102d St. & Madison Ave., New York 
Franklin and DeKalb, Brooklyn 
Prospect Park W., Brooklyn 
jrand Central 669 Third Ave., New York 
New Strand 78 East Broadway, New York 
Amuzu 577 Gates Ave., Brooklyn 
Fone S$... 0000 PD i dcssvbedceos 1527 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
: Regina ............-2285 Second Ave., New York 
Parkview ...........Prospect Park W., Brooklyn 
Lyceum Ave. and 64th St., Brooklyn 
Throop and Fulton St., Brookyln 
899 Eighth Ave., New York 
4048 Third Ave., New York 
365 First Ave., New York 
New Grand .310 Grand St., New York 
»Favorite ... 533 Eighth Ave., New York 
6th Ave. and 56th St., Brooklyn 
y ssseeeeeeeed65 First Ave., New York 
....Pictorium 941 E. 180th St., New York 
BED occcchecaseoen 337 Grand St., Brooklyn 
Garden 393 Grand St., Brooklyn 
Photoplay 98 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 
Empire 517 Ninth Ave., New York 
Boston Hotel Coney Island, New York 
Lyceum 906 Third Ave., New York 
Universal 93 Bowery, New York 
King’s Harlem.......2314 Third Ave., New York 
Norwood 3118 Fulton St., New York 
18th Ave. and 65th St., Brooklyn 
811 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn 
4112 13th Ave., Brooklyn 
Broadway & East. Pkway., Brooklyn 
R 178 First Ave., New York 
PNG, cunts ccceme 133 Third Ave., New York 
his Answers Your Question—Will Exhibitors generally—book the 
ure? They will—but it is not going to play at the big Broadway 
i We are selecting the circulation the I. C. S. wants. 
OTE—Signed contracts for the above are here for you to see. 
me more questions. 
UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 
Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories— Universal City, Cal., Fort Lee, N.J. 
Offices: 1600 Broadway - - - - - - - New York 
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Think of them as a Unit 
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A Ten-fold Influence 


Think of the wealth of information that 
comes to the McGraw-Hill publications as a 
result of their intimate control with the five 
great fields of engineering industry. 


These ten publications are the servants of the 
great service industries of America—the engi- 
neering industries that lie at the foundation of 
all others. 


If your product lies within the scope of these 
publications, the McGraw-Hill Company has 
the information you want or knows where it 
may be obtained. Its service is yours entirely 
without cost or obligation. 


McGraw-Hill 


Company, Inc. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Keys to The Family Pockethook 


The circumstances of farm life give the farm woman 
an influence in all the business affairs of the farm. Few 
farmers take any important business steps or complete 
any important purchases without consulting their wives, 
If the farm woman opposes any contemplated trans- 
action, it usually fails to go through. 

The farmer is the production engineer of the farm plant. His 
wife is the consulting engineer. She is in touch with everything 


of importance that he does, and her approval or her veto may be 
the deciding factor in any one of his business transactions, 


If you want to sell anything to the farm family for use in the 
farm home, you must sell the farm woman first, and if you want 
to sell her husband anything of importance for use on the farm, 
the safe course is to sell her, too. 

She literally holds the keys to the family pocketbook. 


The only magazine through which you can reach an audience 
altogether made up of farm women is 


A WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Eastern Representatives, ee 


Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc., 


Western Representatives, 


> 
at) 


381 Fourth Avenue, al ‘SFE 6! a 1341 Conway Building, 
New York City. —— Chicago, Il. 


Member Audit Bavect of Circulations 





STanparD Farm Papers, Isc, 
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‘Copy That Rides the Tide of Popu- 


lar Sentiment 


Some Recent Examples of Harmony with the Trend of Thought 


mentioned many times a cer- 
tain tide which is running strongly 
in the hearts of men and has warned 
certain would-be backsliders that 
this tide cannot be opposed with- 
out dire consequences. Certain 
copy writers have looked this tide 
over and seem to be of the opin- 
ion that it is worth riding. 

Among the favorite outdoor 
sports of the last year may be 
mentioned baiting the public utili- 
ties, especially when they could be 
accused of “autocracy.” Realizing 
that here was a tide which prom- 
ised a ride into the broad harbor 
of increased sales, the bicycle man- 
ufacturers of Canada determined 
to capitalize the opportunity. Wit- 
ness the following from a full 
page advertisement in the London, 
Ontario, Advertiser : 


oe spokesman at Versailles has 


Cut the fetters that bind you to auto- 
cratic street railway rule. 
RIDE A BICYCLE 


and be independent of street cars and 
changing time, go where you want to 
any day, any time. The street railway 
company announces that to-day it will 
start running its cars on the old time 
because the present time interferes with 
the schedule of workingmen’s tickets, 
and the workingmen who must be at 
work at 7 o’clock in the morning will 
either have to get up an hour earlier 
and walk to work or go into work an 
hour late and lose an hour’s pay, which 
he cannot afford to do in these days of 
high prices. Can you imagine anything 
slower than the present street car 
schedule? The long waits for cars; the 
standing and crowding in aisles after 
a hard day’s work; the unsanitary con- 
ditions; the inhalation of germs, the 
possibilities of power breakdowns, and 
the probability of increased fares. 


WHEN YOU OWN A BICYCLE YOU ARE INDE- 
PENDENT 


It pays for itself in car fares saved in 
a year, its cost of upkeep is practically 
nothing, and a bicycle takes you from 
your door to your destination. No wait- 
ing, no transfers, no crowding, no 
standing, you simply hop on and ride in 
God’s pure air and sunshine. 


“ . 

Any dealer will arrange confi- 
dential.credit terms for you if 
you cannot pay cash,” the copy 


continues, and the readers are 
urged not to forget Canada’s bi- 
cycle week. In addition to getting 
in tune with the tide against au- 
tocracy wherever it is found, this 
copy gets the Almighty on its 
side by speaking highly of the air 
and sunshine. 

During the war millions of 
young men, some of whom had 
never before seen any object more 
deadly than a hoe or a harvesting 
machine, became familiar with 
arms and ammunition. The copy 
writer is not going to overlook 
this fundamental impulse for pro- 
tection of self, now in the minds 
of men. . “Five* Million Men 
Learned to Use Firearms,” says 
a recent advertisement of a re- 
volver. As each soldier was care- 
fully instructed in the safety fea- 
tures of the arms he used, the 
copy writer was ‘able to tack on a 
very effective selling appeal. An 
office appliance uses the same fun- 
damental impulse in another way. 
A hand is shown at the lever of 
the machine. “Shoot,” says the 
head. “By the touch of this hand 
is the machine gun of business 
fired,” and the product is further 
described as a quick weapon of 
offense and defense. 


THE MOVIES SEIZE UPON THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


President Wilson’s original re- 
mark was in reference to the 
League of Nations, and test polls 
carried out by various newspapers 
would seem to show that there is 
an underlying desire in the minds 
of the people for some sort of a 
league. The copy writer, too, is 
watching this tide. 

“Words won’t make a League of 
Nations—but understanding will,” 
says the full-page advertisement 
of a motion picture company. 
“With the moving picture a hun- 
dred million people can look forty 
million. people in the eye. Thev 
watch each other living in each 
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other’s dooryards across the sea.” 

The copy goes on to state that 
the motion picture is the chosen 
instrument by which harmony is 
brought to all the races of the 
earth, and that to see the movies 
puts the individual in league with 
the greatest harmonizing force hu- 
manity knows. 

In naming the product attention 
is being paid to the previously ex- 
isting sentimental, good-will or 
news-value asset, in many in- 
stances. 

On either side of a new silver- 
ware pattern now being marketed 


1. 00 a eet ot am Onter pesces i prapersion 
Sold by bending dealers. Send tor comaheg E-AT 


SILVERWA 
The Family Plate for Seventy 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY Manioen, ¢ 


SiLveR 


THIS IS AN EMINENTLY FITTING TIME, APPARENTLY, TO 
NAME A SILVERWARE PATTERN AFTER THE MARTYR cITY of 


by Rogers Bros. is an etching-like 
reproduction of the town hall and 


the cathedral of Louvain. “A sil- 
verware pattern with an undying 
name,” is the caption, and the copy 
says: “Because of the character 
of the design, which is of Flemish 
origin, and because of the fitting 
application of an imperishable 
name to an article long renowned 
for its durability, we have named 
our newest pattern Louvain.” 
In the same manner, whether by 
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INK 


accident or design, th 

certain cigar hes receive a 
attention recently, While the hj 

signs of Orlando on the front 
pages were worrying the Deace 
ae py ng high signs of Or. 
ando on the insid 

selling cigars. = 

Of all the tides now running 
none is receiving more attention 
from executives of big busines 
and the public generally than th 
oft-expressed desires of labor tp 
be considered not as a commodity, 
but. as part of the individual; 
life, and the contention that joy 
in craftsmanship in. 
creases in direct pro- 
portion to good work. 
ing conditions and 
self expression in in. 
dustry. The idea of 
the old English guild 
has been -featured in 
this connection by the 
Gruen Watchmaker; 
Guild. A _ reprodu- 
tion of the plant is 
used as the lead, and 
the suggestion of per- 
sonal service and 
pride in craftsmanship 
is emphasized, The 
Atwater Kent Co. is 
using an_ illustration 
of its daylight plant 
“located among the 
trees in an old cole 
nial suburb of Phil 
delphia.” 

In the most recent 
of its series of adver- 
tisements the Hydrav- 
lic Pressed Steel Co 
traces the develop 
ment of industrial re 
lations from the days 
intimate contact 

when the mill beside 
the dam, the owner’s house on the 
hill and the workmen’s houses # 
the valley made up the industria 
picture. The joint responsibility 
day of capital management and le 
bor is well brought out. No er! 
tion is made of the compam\s 
product, except the statement, The 
increasing spirit of initiative # 
interest on the part of our men 
yielding a larger output with bet 
ter and more uniform quality. 

The fear of influenza and 
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The 


Baltimore 
Sun 


Completely 
Dominates 

The 

Baltimore Field 


1. Local Display 


Ia 4 2. National Display and 
n in every class of 


3. Classified 








—and— 


In its three issues publishes 
more advertising than appears 
in the five issues of the other 
Baltimore papers. 


50.8% 


of the grand 
total 





Carrier Circulation Is the Reason 
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evil results of its after effects, 
the belief of every soldier released 
from service that his figure is 
greatly improved, the wish to save 
money, these and many other uni- 
versal thoughts are being used by 
the copy writer to put his product 
across, through the line of least 
resistance. Timeliness in text is, 
of course, by no means new. But 
cashing in on an underlying im- 
pulse, riding on the tide is a copy 
slant which holds out infinite pos- 
sibilities. 


Business 


Men Must Guide 


Congress 


ENATOR GEORGE E. 
CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, 
in an address before the Interna- 
tional Association of Garment 
Manufacturers in Chicago last 
week, criticized business men for 
not telling Congress what they 
wanted and for not knowing them- 
selves what they did want. 

“Congress,” he said, “was not 
so much to blame for the things 
that it should have done and 
didn’t do as you business men 
were to blame for not telling Con- 
gress what should be done. Yet 
the business men could not agree 
among themselves, and if that is 
the case how could you expect us 
in Congress to know what you 
wanted done, and this in the face 
ef the fact that America had been 
thinking of war for two years? 

“As our boys are coming back, 
America is finding out at first 
hand just what she should have 
done in the first place. 

“But business will revive when 
the boys are all back, and if there 
is to be any radical change it will 
be that the Government is going 
out of private business. As soon 
as the affairs of the railroads can 
be adjusted they will be returned 
to their owners.” 

A resolution was adopted call- 
ing upon the Government to “let 
go of private business and let 
business men operate the indus- 
tries of the country.” ‘ 

The price situation was dis- 


INK 


cussed frankly. It was Said to he 
the general opinion that Prices of 
garments would show a sharp ip 
crease rather than any decline 
This was particularly true about 
garments in which cotton was 
used, such as work clothing. 
The association decided to ny 
operate with the Government in 
the sale of the many million yards 
of denim which the Governmen 
bought for wartime Purposes and 
for which it now has no use 
Through the association this 
denim will be distributed to th 
various manufacturers in accori. 
ance with their requirements, 


New Bulletin Issued by th 
U. S. Department of Labor 


In order that present high wages anj 
prosperity may go hand in hand i, 
America’s industrial future, it is neces 
siry that production increase. In ip 
creased production training is a mos 
valuable factor. In the most recent by 
letin issued by the Department of 
bor, entitled “Industrial Training ani 
Foreign Trade,” is a _ message fo 
American business men that they, to 
must learn as much from the war « 
have the industries of France and Eng 
land, especially along the lines of fx 
tory and shop training—to teach work 
ers the best way of doing their task 
The bulletin says that America cannt 
afford to be behind foreign nations i 
applying the training lessons of the war 
in these crucial days when the lines o 
commerce and trade are being so quickly 
re-established. 

Charles T. Clayton, Director of th 
Training Service, emphasizes the neti 
of training broadly, so that the workers 
may become more versatile as well s 
more highly efficient. The function ¢ 
the Training Service is to advise mm 
ufacturers who are interested in estab 
lishing training and to provide thes 
with suitable courses of training met 
uds worked out by study and reser 
covering the whole field of industry. 

Copies of this bulletin and tine pre 
ceding ones on Industrial Training Wi 
be sent to any person addressing the 
U. S. Training Service, Department ¢ 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


General Motors Organias 


Canadian Company 


The General Motors of Canada, Lit 
ited, has been organized, with ss 
thorized capital of $10,000,000. > 
be related to the General rosa 
poration, of the United States. %° 
McLaughlin, president of the 
lin Motor Car Company, my 
ada, and vice-president and @ @ ' 
of the General Motors Corporatiss 
president of the Canadian concer. 
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_promiscuous advertising 


kicked an indiscriminate advertiser: 
Quoting a ‘leading advertising 


a agency—“A firm advertising a 
poses and food product in a United States 
Bod weekly with a circulation of more 
od to th than 100,000 in Canada showed a 
n accord map of the United States to em- 
a phasize a statement made in the ad- 
vertising copy, i. e., that their prod- 
nal uct was made in the United States 
Baw for use in the United States. The 
hand Manager of one of the largest and 
e. Ini best grocery stores in Toronto gave 
recent bl orders on the day this advertise- 
ie a ment was called to his attention 
=e & that no more of the product adver- 
ns tised was to be bought.” 
ah cal As Canada differs from the United 
gl States, so our individual states, even 
ante cities within the same state, differ 
we Bee from each other. 
tor of te Salesmen know this and according- 
ie ly localize their arguments. 
nate d Then, why, Mr. Manufacturer, 
in ca why isn’t it just as essential for you 


to localize the appeals of your 
printed salesmen, your advertising ? 
Through the daily newspapers lo- 
calize your copy; avoid back-fires 
from indiscriminate appeals. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
: Established 1888 : 
Publishers’ Representatives 
New York Kansas City 
Chicago San Francisco 
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“Beauty Goods” Make Strong 
Appeal to Japanese Women 


Social and Personal Customs That 
Wide Range 


BB recor is a good market for 
American beauty goods in 
Japan. How are our manufac- 
turers planning to capitalize the 
customs of a people far-famed for 
their good taste in dress and ex- 
quisite care of personal appear- 
ance? What is being done to pro- 
mote the sale of massage and 
vanishing creams, face powders, 
perfumes and toilet waters, soaps 
and dental preparations, not to 
mention eyebrow sticks, rouge, 
lip-tints and all the lesser acces- 
sories of feminine make-up? 

The dwellers of the land of the 
cherry blossom are incorrigibly 
clean. When a woman in Japan 
goes visiting, the first usual ques- 
tion after salutations have been 
exchanged is: Would she like a 
bath? 

Bathing is the national pastime 
in Nippon—or so it seems to Oc- 
cidental observers. Two or three 
piping hot plunges a day are not 
uncommon, and very different in- 
deed are they from the superficial 
ablutions of America. The people 
soak themselves often for hours at 
a time—in some cases keeping the 
water at the right temperature by 
means of a cunning little stove 
contraption placed underneath the 


tub. 

The public baths are well pa- 
tronized by the masses, and on the 
hottest nights perspiring throngs 
clad in the scantiest garments el- 
bow their way to their favorite 
establishment, where, for a few 
sen, one may have his scalding 
community dip and the services 
of a professional rubber. Soap 
is still little used away from the 
cities. Rice bran takes its place 
for personal toilet, while a mild 
form of lye made from wood 
ashes is used for general laundry 
purposes. Soaps such as Ivory 
and Pears are used among the 
better classes and Americans, but 
cheap French and Spanish per- 


fumed soaps have a popular 7 


Provide a Ready-Made M 
of Specialties — arket for 


peal. Their sale is increasing, dy 
to the burning of soft coal ’ 
The brushing of teeth is quite, 
public performance. The teeth of 
Japanese people are often very 
soft, and especial attention js given 
to their care. In the room of your 
hotel in Tokyo or Yokohama, yoy 
will find a toothbrush and package 
of powder—just as one ig accys. 
tomed to find a cake of soap and 
towels in American hotels, Tooth 
brushes can be purchased ag loy 
as one cent each, and in the hotel 
lobby one must not register cop. 
sternation to observe a group of 
well-clad men and women vigor. 
ously scrubbing their teeth after 
a meal, for ten or fifteen minute 
alternately using a white tooth 
powder and a red tooth wash 
And no one can wield a tooth 
pick with more dexterity or noise 
than the smiling Nipponese. 


APT IN OCCIDENTAL MAKE-UP 


One can still see women in Je 
pan with teeth stained black—a 
marriage custom inherited from 
olden days when the new-mat 
wife would color her teeth ani 
shave off her eyebrows to mak 
herself less attractive to other 
men. Women in the cities are fast 
becoming Occidentalized as far a 
toilet aids are concerned, and even 
the Geisha girls, who formerly 
painted their lips purple ani 
adorned themselves according to 
bizarre notions of beauty, nov 
prefer the rouge and artifical 
blush of maidenhood, so convet- 
ently supplied in package form 
But girls in the smaller townsotly 
use cosmetics on festive occasidts 
or when traveling to the metrop- 
lis. Face powders are increasing 
rapidly in popularity, their ase 
ing formerly regarded as a 
of social distinction. Little atte 
tion is as yet given to mamicunig 

An interesting custom m 
nection with the sale of toilet # 
ticles is practiced in many theatts 
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a Most anger plays 
jal day set aside when 
ae i decorated with gifts 
from the company selling cos- 
metics. Every theatre-goer is pre- 
gated with a box or basket 
containing © preparations — facial 
creams, toilet waters, tooth pow- 
ders, etc. : 
Every color has a meaning 
fl its own in Nippon. Young 
girls and children may wear gay 
fowery colors on the outside, but 
the older women only wear bright 
kimonos underneath. Outside, with 
proper modesty, the shades are of 
more subdued intent: black, dark 
blue, plum, etc. When one be- 
comes seventy years of age, he or 
she retires with much ceremony 
from active life, and dons clothes 
of a brilliant scarlet hue. ' 

White is the color of mourning 
in Japan. Red and white are con- 
gratulatory and when you enter a 
store, you are asked whether you 
want your purchase wrapped fora 
git. If the answer is in the af- 
frmative, the gift will be tied 
with a string of five strands in 
colors red and white. A fish also 
isa symbol of well wishes, and 
where formerly the actual finny 
object was sent, a border or de- 
sign of fish now suffices. A fan, 
areproduction of a lobster or a 
turtle also indicates felicitations. 
All these things have a bearing on 
package and merchandise patterns. 

As pictures show, the women of 
Japan take matchless care of their 
hair, indulging in elaborate coif- 
fures. Many Japanese women feel 
ita disgrace to have curly hair, 
which explains the use of scented 
oils to give it that much-admired 
straight look. At night a pillow 
with a wooden head-rest is placed 
in position so the coiffure may not 
be disarranged. 

Doesn't all this interest in ap- 
pearance suggest a fertile market 
for makers of American toilet 
specialties ? 

Pavers’ INK was recently 
privileged to glance through a 
mmber of foreign inquiries on the 
desk of a prominent manufac- 
turer.’ The majority were from 
Japan—but it so happens that this 
particular individual has more do- 
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mestic business than he can con- 
afield. The letters came from 
Japanese importers who had no- 
ticed the firm’s advertising in 
American publications. In enter- 
ing the Japanese market, there are 
difficulties to be met and sur- 
mounted of course—difficulties of 
Japanese competition, difference 
in money values, buying habits of 
the people, customs regulations, etc. 
But in spite of many obstacles, it 
is apparent that here is a market 
possessed with the buying inclina- 
tion—which, after all, seems to be 
the first essential necessary to suc- 
cess in exporting. 


Export Corporations Formed 
for Foreign Trade 


Two corporations have filed state- 
ments with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, indicating their intention of en- 
gaging in export trade under the Webb- 
Pomerene act. 

The Cement Export Company, Inc., 
of New York, is made up of eleven ce- 
ment firms: Lawrence Portland Cement 
Co., New York; Allentown Portland 
Cement Co., Allentown, Pa.; Giant 
Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia; 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa.; 
Phoenix Portland Cement Co., Philadel- 
phia; Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., 
Glens Falls; Coplay Cement Co., Co- 
play, Pa.; Hercules Cement Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia; Philadelphia Cement 
Corporation, Philadelphia; Helderborg 
Cement Co., Albany, N. Y.; Dexter 
Portland Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 

Officers of the company are: Charles 
F. Conn, first vice-president; Joseph 
Brebsto, treasurer; Morris Kind, secre- 
tary. The authorized capital stock is 
1,000 shares, with a par value of $100 
each. 

The Alkali Export Association, Inc., 
New York, is composed of five com- 
panies: Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia; Solvay Process 
Co., Syracuse, New York; Michigan 
Alkali Co., New York; Columbia Chem- 
ical Co., Cincinnati; Hooker Electro- 
Chemical Co., New York. 

Authorized capital stock is 2,100 
shares, of which 2,000 shares is pre- 
ferred, having a par valuc of $100 each. 
The remaining 100 shares will have no 
par value, 

Officers are: Eli Winkler, president; 
Horace G. Carrel, vice-president; Harry 
M. Hooker, secretary and treasurer. 


Returned Y. M. C. A. Man 
With “Motor” 


Harry B. Lasher has returned from 
Y. M. C. A. service in France and 


has joined the Chicago office of Motor. 
Mr. Lasher was at one time Western 
manager of the Philadelphia Press. 





The Comic Twist in Sales Contests 


It Often Creates a New Enthusiasm in the Hearts of Tired Traveling 


UT on the road, salesmen are 

apt to get pretty weary of the 
same old sales bulletins—even if 
they masquerade under the name 
of Pep, Guff or Ginger. 

“Do It Now,” and “Results, 
Not Excuses,” may: have been all 
right in their day, but their day 
is long dead. And after a man 
has been lugging the same old 
sample case around for ten or fif- 
teen years, the average sales con- 
test—even though it promises a 
silk hat or a neatly engraved cer- 
tificate—is likely to become stale 
stuff. The old-timer is content 
to continue the even—or uneven 
—tenor of his ways, and lets the 
nursling newcomer receive the 
glory, the president’s handshake, 
and get his tin-type in the house- 
organ. 

The advertising manager of a 
firm where this condition existed 
got a new slant on the contest 
idea by giving it a comic twist, 
and appealing not only to the 
salesmen’s pocket-books, but their 
funny-bones as well. The article 
to be pushed happened to be 
screen paint, a common enough 
product, sold to retailers during 
two comparatively short seasons 
in spring and fall. Assortments 
of ten, twenty and thirty dollars 
were made up, and the sales force 
divided into two camps: The 
Boneheads and The Ruffnecks, 
each presided over by one of the 
best-liked men. 

Instead of recording the prog- 
ress of the contest by assortments 
sold, each assortment represent- 
ed so many flies swatted. A ten- 
dollar assortment counted as 1,000 
flies, a twenty-dollar assortment 
as 2,000, etc. When the competi- 
tion was announced, a rubber fly 
swatter of most improved design 
was mailed to each salesman, to- 
gether with details, and after he 
had swished it around a bit, he 
wondered what next was going 
to happen. Just as soon as he 
sold his first order—which most 
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se the men did right off the bat 
—he received carefully wrapped 
in tissue paper an “ossified house 
fly” stick pin, purchased from the 
local “funny shop.” 

Instead of reporting details of 
the campaign in dignified phrase. 
ology as was formerly the cys. 
tom, the weekly bulletins reaq 
something like this: 

“Boo, hoo, hoo. Turn on the 
solemncholy spotlight. Mute the 
violin and lend me your hanky 
sis—'cause I’ve got a most sor- 
rowful tale to relate! The slaugh- 
ter has commenced! 

“Thirty-nine thousand poor in- 
nocent little house flies will never 
return to their happy homes. They 
have been cruelly snuffed out of 
existence—and the sporting ree- 
ords are not yet all in. Thus far, 
the Boneheads lead with 22,00 
gory little scalplets hitched to their 
belts. But the Ruffnecks, cap- 
tained by the brave, dauntless, 
intrepid Nick Halpin, are trailing 
not far behind and a thrilling con- 
test is promised.” 

All through the campaign the 
same funny appeal was main- 
tained. Comic jingles were sent 
along with the salesman’s mail. 
The salesman each week who sold 
the greatest number of assort- 
ments was elected Grand Swat. 
A “high sign” was created for 
the order: Bringing the hands to- 
gether with a resounding swat. 

And the result? The firm sold 
in one month more screen paint 
than it had ever sold in any fou 
previous drives—because the comic 
contest kept constantly before the 
salesmen the sale of a specialty 
which otherwise was often over 
looked. 


Frank Wilson Leaves Las 
Angeles Bank 


Frank Wilson has severed connections 
with the Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, to start an advertising 
department for the Scandinavian-Amen 
can Bank at Tacoma, Washington. 
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H. J. Heinz’s Advertising 
Philosophy ° 


Some of the Selling Methods That Built His Mighty Business 


By A. D. Albin 


\ TOT to use conventional meth- 
N ods, may be summed up as 
the advertising philosophy of 
Henry J. Heinz, founder and pres- 
ident of the H. J. Heinz Company, 
who died Wednesday, May 14. 

Advertising: played a big part 
in the astounding development of 
his business from a boy’s hobby 
of fifty years ago to a concern to- 
day that straddles the earth. Mr. 
Heinz began his enterprise by 
peddling home-made horse radish 
in a basket which he carried on 
his arm. The business which he 
started so humbly now gives work 
to thousantls of employees. The 
main plant at Pittsburgh covers 
twenty-two acres of floor space. 
There are sixteen branch factories, 
ninety-eight salting houses, and 
forty-five distributing centres. 
The output that in the beginning 
Mr. Heinz sold and delivered him- 
self, has grown so that it now 
takes 400 traveling salesmen to 
dispose of it. 

A man who built up a business 
of such vast proportions must 
have been able to put to work a 
number of selling ideas that 
achieved mightily for him. It 
may be set down as an axiom that 
no man can succeed in a big way 
by manufacturing alone. A prod- 
uct, no matter how meritorious it 
may be, will not find its own mar- 
ket. Hence it is a manufacturer's 
sales methods that usually win 
him distinction. It may be taken 
for granted that he has good 
goods. If not, he could not have 
sold them. 

It was his keen selling instinct 
that started H. J. Heinz on his 
career. His parents wanted him 
to enter the ministry. But the 
four-acre garden patch which the 
family had in cultivation brought 
out the fact that his ambition lay 
i another direction. He wanted 


fo dispose of the surplus that the 


)) 
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garden produced. So well did the 
patch thrive under his manage- 
ment that the second season’s 
yield brought him in $2,400. To 
wring $600 out of an acre of 
ground in those days was not only 
a feat in agriculture, but above 
all a feat in selling. So well did 
the gardening go that the boy de- 
cided to manufacture one of his 
own raw products into a finished 
article of commerce. Hence he 
started to bottle horse radish. This 
was the first of the famous “57 
varieties.” At the very start, Mr. 
Heinz tried to give distinction 
to the product by dressing it in a 
new way. He realized that it is 
much easier to sell an article that 
possesses something that is pe- 
culiar to itself. 


HELPING DEALERS, A HALF CENTURY 
AGO 


It is said that in calling on the 
trade with his horse radish fifty 
years ago the youthful manufac- 
turer appealed to the grocers not 
so much in talking his product 
as he did in passing out selling 
ideas for groceries generally. If 
he observed a. wilted bunch of 
vegetables in a store he would tell 
the proprietor that produce of this 
sort would keep better and thus 
sell easier if he kept it fresh by 
occasionally sprinkling it with a 
little water. He was continually 
handing out suggestions in this 
way. So practical did the grocers 


‘find his ideas that they were al- 


ways glad to see him coming. As 
a result, it was not long before he 
had built up a valuable good will. 
This manifested itself in the in- 
creasing sale which he found for 
his product. 

He was a stickler for service 
all his life. His ideas in this re- 
spect permeated his entire busi- 
ness. For example, the Heinz 
company was one of the first con- 
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cerns in this country that had its 
salesmen give up trying to sell 
on Saturdays and instead to de- 
vote their time to helping the 
grocer sell his goods. This plan 
has become fairly common in re- 
cent years, as it is becoming gen- 
erally recognized that the way to 
win a dealer’s loyalty is to help 
him, 

Nothing displeased Mr. Heinz 
more than a salesman who would 
not practice this idea of service. 
A story is told about him which 
illustrates this very well and which 
is very typical of the methods of 
the man. ; 


APPRECIATION OF SERVICE IN LATER 
LIFE 


A few years ago he was spend- 
ing a winter vacation in Florida. 
Let me say, by the way, that Mr. 
Heinz was an inveterate traveler. 
He crossed the Atlantic numerous 
times. He was always searching 
in every nook and corner of the 
world for ideas. On this particu- 
lar trip to Florida, he dropped in 
to visit one of the dealers in the 
town where he was staying. He 
was no sooner in the door than he 
saw a small barrel of Heinz Chow 
Chow in very bad condition. It 
seems that this grocer had let some 
of the chow rise over the preserv- 
ing liquid.. Being exposed to the 
air in this way, it had spoiled. 
“I’m in the pickling business my- 
self,” said Heinz to the surprised 
retailer, “and I hate to see this 
stuff in this state. Have you said 
anything to the salesman, who 
sold it to you, about it?” 

“Yes,” replied the grocer, “but 
I don’t seem to be able to get him 
to do anything for me.” 

“Well,” said the manufacturer, 
“since I have a lot of time on my 
hands, and since I love to fuss 
around goods of this kind, would 
you mind if I fixed that chow for 
you so that it will begin selling 
again?” 

The grocer gladly gave his con- 
sent and the old man went to 
work, After toiling over the bar- 
rel for an hour or so, results began 
to show. Spoiled goods had been 
thrown away, the liquid had been 
brought up over the chow and a 
neat selling display had been ar- 
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ranged. A butter dis 
pickles was shown and 
was put up a neatly penciled 
sign reading, “Delicious with cold 
meats. Twelve cents a measure” 
When the job was about finished 
who should walk into the store 
but the Heinz salesman for thas 
territory. The first thing he no. 
ticed was Mr. Heinz hard at work 
over the barrel. This seemed t 
irritate him, and he screamed out 
“Say, old fellow, what are yoy 
doing with my pickles?” : 

“Are these yours?” calmly asked 
the toiler.. " 

“You bet they are,” said th 
other, “and I want to know what 
right you have to be monkeying 
with them.” x 

“Why, I’m H. J. Heinz,” said 
the old gentleman. With that the 
salesman, unable to stammer an 
apology, rushed out of the store 
and over to the hotel to write out 
his resignation. It was not ac. 
cepted, however. It was felt that 
the lesson the incident taught him 
would make him a more valuable 
man in the future. 


LIKED TO EMPLOY THE NOVEL IN 
ADVERTISING 


In advertising, Mr. Heinz al- 
ways wanted to use methods that 
few others were using: He was 
always interested in new ideas in 
advertising. The novel stunt was 
the one that appealed to him. He 
was one of the first to use large 
painted boards along the railroads. 
He was also among the first to 
employ electric displays. When 
these methods of advertising wert 
used more extensively by others, 
he began to lose interest in them 
He wanted to be doing something 
that the other fellow was not do- 
ing. He wished to be pioneering 
in advertising. A man who knew 
him well said if it were possible 
to hang a sign from the moon and 
only one were for sale that the 
man who would have bought tt 
would have been H. J. Heinz. 

Of course, in actual practic 
Mr. Heinz’s advertising ideas wert 
influenced by his associates, with 
the result that the company fa 
advertised consistently along regt 
lar lines. Mr. Heinz was mi 
afraid of an idea just because m 
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The Boys in France 
Want MoToR! 


We're proud of this order. 

It indicates what our soldier boys think of the “livest indus- 
try’s leading magazine.” 

It indicates what trained librarians think of the fastest 
growing motoring magazine. 

It verifies the opinion of America’s motoring public. 


Every one of the 5,000 copies will go to France, and furnish- 
ing these magazines requires the printing of over 46,000 
copies of the June number—again the largest edition in the 


history of the magazine. 


Watch MoToR grow! 
THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF MOTORING 


Detroit, Mich. 119 West 40th St. Chicago, Ills. 
1408 Kresge Bidg. New York, N. Y. 326 W. Madison 


St. 


MoToR sells more copies per issue on the news- 
stands than all other automobile publications combined 
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one else had recognized it. What 
he was trying to do in advertising 
all the time was to be distinctive. 
He wished to make the public and 
the trade see the importance of 
what he was accomplishing. His 
attitude in this connection was 
shown by the care he took in see- 
ing that retailers were not over- 
fed on advertising helps. “Give 
them one sign,” he would say, 
“and make them see the value of 
it. Then they will use it. If you 
give them a dozen they won't use 
any, but should they use them, 
then such a quantity on display 
will destroy their value in the eyes 
of the public.” 

EVERY SOUVENIR COUNT 
BIGGER 


MAKING 


One of Mr. Heinz’s little hab- 
its shows his advertising philoso- 
phy. At one time the company 


distributed a watch charm in the 
shape of a small green pickle. Mr. 
Heinz used to carry a quantity of 
these in his pocket and looked for 
every chance to hand one out to 
some one who would appreciate 


it. But when he found a likely 
prospect for the charm, he would 
take the one that he had on his 
own watch off very carefully and 
very conspicuously hand it over 
saying, “Here is a souvenir for 
you.” Then when his back was 
turned he would take another 
pickle out of his pocket and put it 
on the watch, so as to be ready 
for the next fellow. Distributing 
the souvenirs in this manner he 
shrewdly saw that they would be 
more highly prized than if he 
passed -them out promiscuously. 

Probably the most notable of 
the Heinz company advertising 
achievements was the extensive 
use of the “57 varieties” slogan. 
This is one of thé most popular 
slogans ever coined. Into this 
slogan is compressed a whole 
sales campaign. The company has 
always been identified with pickles. 
It is known all over the world 
as a pickling hotise. As a mat- 
ter of fact, though, for years the 
concern has been making a big 
variety of food products, from 
ketchup to plum pudding. In view 
of this the pickle reputation was 
somewhat limiting. More than 


INK 
anything else the “$7 yarieses 
slogan led people to unions 
that Heinz made not only all kind 
of pickles, but also 57 <a 
ot food. In other wordg, the i 
was always selling the entire = 
ily of Heinz Products. In th 
respect it is counted one of th 
most successful of all slogans 

H. J. Heinz is another name to 
be added to the illustrious role of 
American advertisers who Started 
to manufacture their products jp 
the family kitchen, in the back 
room of some insignificant corner 
drug store, or in some other 
humble quarter. Of course these 
men made good articles, but above 
all they had an unshakable faith 
in them and in their ability to sel 
them. In nearly every case ad. 
vertising found the market for 
these products. It was the force 
that lifted these men from ob 
scurity to a position of world 
wide prominence. 


_ . ‘ ‘ 
Fo Lessen Speculation in Food 

On the “suggestion” of Julius H 
Barnes, president of the Food Adminis 
tration Grain Corporation, the Chicago 
Board of Trade has re-established the 
rule limiting the amount of open trades 
in corn for any one interest or ind: 
vidual to 200,000 bushels. . This is the 
same rule that was in force during the 
war with the idea of preventing undue 
speculation. 

The action of the Food Administra 
tion is the direct result of rapid fluctw. 
tions in the price of corn. In less than 
two days the price of May corn dropped 
from $1.73% to 6. Then in about 
the same time it shot up 20 cents. 

Printers’ Ink of May 15 told of Mr 
Barnes warning the Chicago Board of 
Trade in an address that such rapid and 
wide changes in prices was evidence 
that the board was not performing its 
proper functions Mr. Barnes went on 
to New York and then summoned 
Gates, president of the board. He made 
the suggestion to Mr. Gates which re 
sulted in the re-establishment of the 
war-time lid 


$1.53 


Freeman Speaks on Value oi 
Co-operation 

William C. Freeman, of Paul Block, 
Inc., New York, recently addressed the 
merchants of Rochester, N, Y. at 
the S. A. M. Club, of Syracuse, @ 
the value of co-operation between lod 
merchants and _ national advertisers 
Mr. Freeman also gave a talk on a 
vertising and selling before the Cha 
ber of Commerce of Mt. Vernon, N. ¥,, 
and the Advertising Club, of Scram- 
ton, Pa 
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of Me LJsING more than one newspaper to cover 
id and Cleveland and Northern Ohio is like a 
— third slice of bread in a sandwich. In PLAIN 
Te DEALER territory live 2,800,000 buyers 
i who depend directly or indirectly on Cleve- 


piss land to supply their wants. Sandwich this 
tempting territory. It’s “your meat” with 


THE PLAIN DEALER 


Largest Morning Circulation Between New York and Chicago 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 


Se TUOMALA ALAM Lee 
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515,000 


Nagazines 
Gach 


Working Day 


produce the editions of THE 
at Home JouRNAL, THE SATUR’ 
DAY EveninG Post and Tue Coun 
TRY GENTLEMAN: 


5'75,000 complete magazines, ranging 
from 44 to 188 pages each, must be 
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and are manufactured each working 
day. 
They consume 240 tons of paper a 
day. Which means a paper bill of 
10 million dollars a year. 
134 printing-presses print this num- 
ber. But it can only be done by 
_ working overtime. 
So, 35 additional presses are now 
under order and being built. 
Already the largest battery of print- 
ing-presses in any publishing estab- 
lishment in the United States, the 
total number of 169 presses, when fin- 
ished, will representa capacity of over 
750,000 magazines a day. 


Vac Curtét Riblishing Company. 


Philadelphia, May, 1919. 
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L. O. Van SICKLE, 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING COUNSEI 

Jamestown, N. Y 

Béitor of Printers’ INK: 

Quite some time ago I remember 
reading an article in Printers’ INK in 
which Filene, of Boston, gave a com- 
parative figure of the amount of business 
done in their earlier days and the pres 
ent time per square foot of store space. 
[ cannot now seem to locate the copy 
in which this appeared and. wonder if 
you will be good enough to give me 
the data. 

As I recall the figure, they did about 
$300 per square foot. per year in their 
old store. This seems very high for 
most retail businesses. I have a client 
in the retail shoe business who is now 
doing $62.85 and we thought that we 
were making exceptionally good use of 
our space, as our rent percentage is 2.1 
per cent on sales for last year. 

Can you tell me where I can get the 
data on the amount of business done in 
the retail shoe business per square foot 
of floor space? 

L. O. Van Sicxie. 


PCURING retail sales on the 
basis of the floor space occu- 
pied in the selling is a common 
practice in the department store 


field, and among a few other 
classes of retailers who have 
highly organized statistical sys- 


tems. Edward A. Filene, presi- 
dent of William Filene Sons & Co.., 
of Boston, is a conspicuous expo- 
nent of this system of figuring. In 
the January 18, 1917, issue of 
Punters’ INK a statement of his 
in this connection was recorded, 
in which he said: 

“In our first store, which was 
very small, we sold on an average 
when it was developed over $100 
per square foot of space occupied ; 
really, it was nearer $120 per 
square foot, as 1 now remember it. 

“In our present store, which is a 
one-block front and which has the 
Teputation of not being a slow 
store, we do not sell over $50 per 
Square foot, and yet it is the same 
sroup of men, with added experi- 
ence, that is running the store. It 
shows clearly that we have not yet 
developed that machine which is 
nearly the best retail store in the 
tountry—that it is simply a ma- 








What Is It That Counts in Sales 
Figures? 


Turnover the Most Important. Figure to Be Found 


chine for distribution, but we have 
not yet developed it to anywhere 
near the effectiveness in the use of 
space which we had in the small 
store where we first started.” 

The average retailer, however, 
makes no attempt to figure his 
sales on this basis. Advertisers 
would count themselves mighty 
lucky if they could get their deal- 
ers to use any system that would 
enable them to determine accu- 
rately their turnover on various 
classes of merchandise. For most 
retailers a knowledge of their 
turnover would be sufficient. Un- 
less rent is a big factor in their 
expense account, figuring on a 
basis of floor space isn’t necessary. 

In trying to find out to what ex- 
tent Mr. Filene’s method is fol- 
lowed in the retail shoe business 
we showed Mr. Van Sickle’s letter 
to a number of well-informed shoe 
men. 

W. W. Everett, publicity man- 
ager of the Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter, tells us: “I have taken this 
matter up with the advertising 
managers of several of our largest 
wholesale shoe companies here in 
Boston and they are all emphat- 
ically united in saying that it is 
not customary for shoe stores to 
figure on the basis of floor space. 
They say that while a factory can 
lay out its floor space and figure 
the production of the machines 
against the overhead, because both 
the production and overhead are 
fixed amounts, a retail shoe store 
cannot do this, because while’ the 
overhead is fixed the production is 
a variable quantity.” 

W. G. Dennison, publicity man- 
ager, Rice & Hutchins, who con- 
ducted an investigation of his own 
upon the subject, writes: “I have 
this morning received an opinion 
from one of the most successful 
shoe retailers, who says that he 
never heard of such a method be- 
ing employed and doubts if any 
retail store figures its business. on 
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that basis. Have also heard from 
the editor of one of the leading 
shoe trade papers, who is consid- 
ered an authority, and who says: 
‘It is my opinion that it is not cus- 
tomary for retail shoe men to fig- 
ure the amount of their business 
on the basis of floor space occu- 
pied by their stores.’ 

“These two opinions would seem 
to indicate that the floor-space 
basis is an unheard-of and prob- 
ably an impractical thing in retail 
shoe businesses.” 

A letter from Selz, Schwab & 
Co. declares that: 

“The way most dealers figure is 
in the turnover. If a dealer is 
turning his stock two or three 
times a year he has a successful 
business, regardless of the size of 
store. 

“The average shoe dealer in a 
town from a thousand to ten thou- 
sand population can do a good 
shoe business on a stock of from 
$4,000 to $6,000. A few years ago 
he could beat that by fifteen hun- 
dred.".—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Advertising 
for Pastor Displaces 
Trial Sermon 


HE Crescent Congregational 

Church of Winnipeg needed 
a new pastor. The church had 
been without a regular pastor for 
nine months. Several candidates 
applied and were tried out in the 
good old-fashioned way oi a trial 
sermon. But none seemed to suit 

It happens that the chairman of 
the pulpit committee of the church 
is C. F. Rannard, proprietor of 
three prosperous retail shoe stores 
in Winnipeg. Despite the fact 
that he is a busy man, attending 
to these three retail establishments, 
he finds time to do considerable 
work for the church. 

Mr. Rannard owes much of his 
success in business to advertising, 
and is a firm believer in its eff- 
cacy. So when the pulpit con- 
tinued to be unfilled, he suggested 
to his committee that they adver- 
tise for a* pastor. The committee 
was properly horrified. It was 
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But the chairman held 
furthermore offered to pa 
cost of advertising. That clinche 
~ ef ~ Committee smi 
orgot the ethics, ; 
go ahead. nt ols 

The advertisement was Placed in 
a Winnipeg paper, a Toronto Paper 
and also. in a Chicago paper ani 
was inserted twice in each, | 
was a very dignified annoucement 
and was placed next to the chur 
notices in each newspaper, As, 
result over a hundred applications 
were received, and a pastor wy 
chosen inside of four week 
whereas by the old conseryatiy 
method nine months were lost i 
embarrassing would-be applicant 
and the congregation with tril 
sermons. 

Mr. Rannard has since receive) 
the thanks of the committee ani 
congregation for adopting buj- 
ness-like methods in securing a 
pastor for their church. 


beyond church’ ethics, infra dig 
and 


Marshall Field Returns to Pr 
War Service 


Marshall Field & Company have 
vertised a return to pre-war service i 
their Chicago retail store. 

“With the combat over and our # 
dier employees gradually returning » 
duty at home, the period of urgent om» 
servation of man power is past, af 
a resumption i 
service is permissible,” 
vertisement. “From now on the sm 
expects to make two deliveries per & 
as was the case before the war.” 

Practically all the retail stores # 
Chicago cut down their service dummy 
the war because of the scarcity @ 
men. Now men are plentiful enmp 
but the stores are confronted with & 
steadily increasing cost of dia 
business. 


J. V. Gilmovr With Chicg 
Printers 


J. V. Gilmour, formerly ad 
manager of the Chicago and Eas 
Illinois Railroad and of the Racine i 
ber Company, has become ass 
with the Henry O. Shepard Co 
Chicago printers. 


‘ 
John Sweeney Out of 


John Sweeney, Jr., has been rele 


from the Service and has retumdl) 
The Manternach Company, 2 
agency, of Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
ney was in the cavalry for two! 
holding the rank of first lieutenamt 
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The American Exporter 
Advertising Pages Are 
Grouped According 
to Products 


It gives your export message double power—strong 
publicity and representation of your line in those pages 
referred to by the buyer abroad looking for such goods. 
Can you afford not to be listed in your section that is 


virtually a buyers’ guide? 


Everything from Boots and Shoes to Automobiles, from 
Hardware to Food Products, Jewelry to Exporters and 
Forwarders is represented in these group sections in our 
four monthly editions—English, Spanish, French and 
Portuguese. The divisions are :— 

1, General & Special Machin- 8. Motor Boats, Marine En- 

ery, Mill Supplies gines & Equipment 
2. Construction & Building 9. Jewelry & Optical Goods 


Equip. & Supplies. 10. Chemicals, Dyes, Drugs, 
Druggists’ Supplies 


3, Agricultural Implements, . Export Merchants, Buying 
Tractors Agencies, Forwarders 


4. Food Products 12. Office & Store Equipment 


5. Hardware & Tools 13. Household Furnishings, 

. : Toys, Sporting Goods 
6. Manufacturers’ Materials 14, Dey Goods, Wearlag Ape’ 
7, Automobiles & Accessories Boots, Shoes, Notions 


Write today for sample copies and further details. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place 
New York City 


Established 1877 


Four separate editions every month 

















“Leatherized”—A New Talking 
Point for Boys’ Clothing 


Brand to be Advertised by J. J. Preis & Company, New York 


By Helen A. Ballard 


HERE is unusual activity just 
now in the boys’ clothing in- 
dustry. New lines have been 
brought out in the past two years 
and others are continualy spring- 
ing up, each featuring some dis- 
tinctive quality which has been 
built into the suit. Manufacturers 
are becoming constantly more 
awake to the possibilities in ad- 
vertising this branch of their 
products and each is endeavoring 
to find some novel feature with 
which to attract the buying public, 
something which is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of his competi- 
tors and which lends itself to 
clever publicity. 
A new garment 


; The special advertising feature 
of the suit makes a direct appeal 
to women. The manufacturer 
knew that it would, and they have 
carried out the appeal in the af 
vertising matter which js fy. 
nished for the dealer’s use. Th 
slogan, “wears like leather,” js x 
old as boys’ clothing, but in thi 
suit it is given a practical appl: 
cation. The mother visualizes thy 
knives, tacks, fish hooks and othe 
miscellaneous articles that her sm 
treasures on his person, and he 
realizes that here is a solution fy 
that everlasting hole-in-the-pocke 
problem, for trouser knees strained 
to the threadbare point in haw 
ball catching or in making foot 
ball touchdowns, for eho 
pressed “hard down on the det 
in an effort to concentrate for te 
morrow’s troublesome quiz, andi 
hundred and one other weang 
things that any real boy can @ 
even to his Sunday suit. 

The advertising which she wi 
see in the local paper brings of 
all‘ of these points while at tt 
same time reminding her that 
suit is quite good enough in Me 
terial and tailoring for best, a 
that it will require less presm 
hecause the leather reinforcemal 
makes it hold its shape 

Close the heels of & 


which has re- 


cently made its appearance is the 


“Leatherized” suit for boys, based 
on the assertion that clothes wear 
from the inside out and not from 
the outside in. Most folks have 
noticed that their coat lining 
wears out quicker than the out- 
‘side, that it wears most around 
the armsizes, at the neck, elbows 
or wherever the friction comes 
J. J. Preis & Co. have capitalized 
this fact and have brought out 
a boy’s suit reinforced with 
‘leather where vigorous Young 
America puts the most wear. In 
order that the company might 





have some quotable authority on 
this subject, it induced a univer- 
sity professor to make a scientific 
test before launching the suit. 
The suits are being advertised 
to the trade through several lead- 
ing business papers and by a di- 
rect series of letters and mail 
pieces. The newspaper campaign 
will be concentrated where distri- 
bution has been obtained. The 
newspaper advertising this season 
is largely in the nature of a test, 
but beginning with the spring sea- 
son of 1920 the company plans to 
launch a national advertising 


campaign through the magazines. si 


upon 
newspaper advertising come 4 
unique mailing-card from 
dealer inviting her to come m® 
the store and let him tumas 
inside out for her inspection. 
card has a detachable side t# 
used as a reminder of where® 
suit may be found, and thatt 
sold exclusively by the a 
whose name appears on thea 
The mailing card has a ™ 
printed in imitation of 
On the inside of the card, 
bears the customer’s addr 
pictured a leather hide spread 
across the card with the two 
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—— 
New York Commercial 


York “The National Business Newspaper’’ 
Indispensable to the Men Who Buy and Sell 


ing 





‘4 feature ers. 
‘Ct appeal 


he THE LAKEWOOD 
a ENGINEERING CO. 


ae CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT 
in ts INDUSTRIAL CARS - CONCRETE. MIXERS 
cal ap CLEVELAND, OH10, U.S.A. 
alizs te LAKEWOOD 

and other 

it her son BUILT 

and sh TO 


lution for LAST 


Cleveland, O., April 21, 1919. 
Russell R. Whitman, Publisher, New York Commercial. 
Dear Sir :— 
Attached is our order: or the New York Commercial to be 
sent to each of our ten District Sales Managers for the ensuing year. 
A digest of news in general as it applies to business should be in 
the hands of every Sales Manager, and if possible, every salesman, 
every day. The Commercial is indispensable to the men who buy 
and sell. 
Very truly yours, 
ROY G. OWENS, General Sales Manager. 











“The Silent Partner in our Business—Could not do with- 
out it,” is the way another Sales Manager puts it. 


Purchasing agents of many big cities, hotels and hospitals 
are also guided in their buying by the Commercial. 


“Saves us annually thousands of dollars,” says the official 
of a large southern city. 


Every man with anything to buy or sell finds actual pocket- 
book value in the Commercial—that’s why its readers are 
the leading business men and executives in 1,700 cities in 
the United States and Canada. 


Sample copy on request. 


RUSSELL R. WHITMAN, Publisher, 38 Park Row, 
New York City 
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HYRFE are a handful of Automotive Dealer Record cards 
and several typical Confidential Reports, taken from 
our Research Department files. Obviously, the original 
mames are camouflaged, and the cards are too cabalistic fo 
anyone not “in the know” to decipher. There are, however, 
100,000 cards of this character alone, maintained in this De- 
partment, to say nothing of other equally important material 
All our Campaigns are based on painstaking selection from 
98%—perfect data such as these specimens represent. 
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S Why is a Tack? 


66770 show we have a representative here,’ 


” says 


the debonair office help, as she daintily plugs 
in and connects up the line with a little-known 


Western soon-city. 


“Blue for distributors; red for 


dealers” ... But the gods of business won’t have it 


that simple. 


Tacks aren’t dealers. 


Tacks aren’t 


sales, orders, cashable drafts. 


Hereis an Instance in 


Point— 





Five years ago a famous passenger 
car manufacturer putting out a 
$3,000-plus Six decided to make a 
Four, eighteen hundred dollars 
cheaper. Obviously, small-produc- 
tion, de-luxe-priced distribution 
wouldn’t do for a “popular seller.” 
§o the retail count was taken, and 
no adding machine was needed to 
total it. Distributors, dealers, sub- 
dealers and branches—there were 


Exactly 59 Outlets 


Not only quantity but quality was 
improvable. A careful market 
analysis was made by The Service 
Corporation, and upon it were 
based plans for simultaneous sales- 
promotion among both Dealers and 
Consumers. The first mailing to 
dealers was despatched April 20th. 
Five weeks later the Asst. Sales 
Manager reported, as a result of 
the first three mailings, “859 let- 


ters, 43 telegrams, 74 telephone 
calls, and 24 personal visits.” By 
the ensuing February this manu- 
facturer, on taking inventory, found 
they had contracted with 


1100 Dealers 
in Ten Months 


—an organization in numbers and 
efficiency bettered by only one other 
in America! 


Tacks are not dealers, but they can 
be made to proxy real producers, 
through the right kind of studied 
campaigning based upon complete 
records of the men and markets 
to be reached. 





We can serve only a few clients — 
passenger-cars (but not trucks at 
present), tractors, trailers, air- 
planes and _ accessories — whose 
propositiéns are permanently good. 


If your product and policy are as good as the best and better 
than most, we can help you to realize the Distribution they 


are entitled to. 


No obligation is incurred by addressing 


Jhe SERVICE CORPORATION 


Automotive Sales Development Oxclusively 


TROY, N.Y. 


OETROIT, MICH. 
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corners cut so as to form tabs 
which slip through the detachable 
card.and.add to the effectiveness 
of the illustration and form a part 
of it. The tab also closes the card 
for: mailing purposes, while leav- 
ing it sufficiently open for post- 
office inspection. For instance, 
one shows the leather lining of 
the elbows, another the reinforce- 
ment of the knees of the suit, 
while a third makes the football 
which the lad is kicking over the 
goal. The catch phrase used on 
this is: 

“The Ball Is No Tougher Than 

The Suit He Wears 

It’s Leatherized 
There are six newspaper adver- 
tisements, with cuts- as- well as 
copy, and three of: the dealer’s 
mailing cards, furnished by the 
Preis company to all merchants 
carrying the “Leatherized” gar- 
ments. Both forms of advertising 
are calcula‘ed to catch the interest 
of the boy as well as of his 

mother. 

THE GUARANTEE FEATURE PLEASES 

PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


When Mrs. Customer responds 
to this advertising follow-up by a 
call to see the suits which have in- 
terested her from their practical 
side, and have fired her son with a 
desire to become the proud pos- 
sessor of a suit that he knows 
would be the envy of his play- 
mates*because of its sportsmanlike 
qualities, she finds each one: bear- 
ing an-wunusual guarantee tag 
firmly locked on by a leaden seal. 
This tag also carries out the leath. 
erized idea, being in the form of 
a hide which looks like real 
leather ‘but is made of so tough 
a fabric that it defies efforts to 
tear it. To remove the tag the 
wire which attaches it to the suit 
must be cut. But to the woman 
the interesting thing about the tag 
is the guarantee of perfect’ satis- 
faction; failing this, she is prom- 
ised a new suit or her money back 
whichever she prefers. 

Another effective piece of ad- 
vertising furnished to dealers is 
the genuine brown leather skin on 
which is printed in colors the pic- 
ture of a boy going over the 
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hurdles and inscribed ben . 
the selling slogan, “ ne wih 
Suits for Boys.” This is’ pat up 


as a poster in the store wi 
or wherever the dealer j 
that it would be most effective. 


There are other posters ed 
window, displays furnished. with 
instructions — for their use, and 
counter equipment to attract the 
customer’s eye. Then there ar 
selling hints given to the dealer 
in business-pushing letters that go 
from the desk of the sales adver. 
tising manager. No help that can 
be given the dealer im Selling 
Leatherized suits is overlooked. 

The sales letters to dealers go 
out in advance of the roadmen’s 
calls. Alternating with these let 
ters are postcards, another series 
of three of the folding yariety 
similar to those already described 
which the dealer sends to prospec. 
tive customers, the de‘achable r. 
turn part of which makes the 
dealer’s response easy. 

Some of the dealers have been 
testing out the suits, although they 
will not he advertised locally m- 
til the fall line is ready for sale. 
A Boston. dealer gave four of 
these suits to poor boys in the city 
just to see what would happen 
He states that the mother of one 
of these boys reported that her 
son was so proud of his new at 
quisition that she could not keep 
the suit on him; that he was al 
ways pulling off his coat to show 
the leather trimmings to his boy 
friends. “So you see,” says the 
Boston dealer. “how a little boy 
can start advertising this mer- 
chandise.” 

This is just one instance of the 
word-of-mouth advertising W 
the Preis company anticipated 
would begin when a boy once got 
into one of these suits and real 
ized that it was his. But the com 
pany does not intend to let this 
good will lessen its advertising m 
the trade papers, and will continue 
to send a stock of advertising ma 
terial to dealers carrying “Leall 
erized,” so that not a woman ® 
the country may be missed in the 
effort to acquaint her with the sutt 
which carries this unusual service 
feature in boys’ clothing. 
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Known Value, as indicated 
by established trade-marks, 
backed by a record of making 
good, 1s the most potent factor 
in buying. 


Hats or motor-cars—electric 
fans or crackers—filing cases 
or golf balls—you buy the 
reputation of the maker. 


Our Imprint— 


The Cargill Company 


Complete Printing Service 
Grand Rapids Mich. 


is our trade-mark, backed by over 20 
years of building better advertising 
literature. It stands for close and 
helpful cooperation in planning and 
executing your printing requirements. 
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ih 
And an envelope stuffer, 
tive of your companyg 
book, if it is handled bys 
edge, the experience and 
advertising full sales valu 


Cargill Service is not 
elaborate catalogs or et 
you on all your sales lite 


A Nation- Wide Servic 


The unusual degree of succes 
have achieved in assisting our ch 
is evidenced by the fact that our| 
nessis national in its scope. hf 
coast to coast and border to bon 
shrewd advertising men and orgammmnting 7 
tions come to us every year for distincagim wish | 
forceful literature. 





Distance is no barrier. Our sum 
ior facilities allow us to save time. | 
experience make necessary less d 
on your time. 


The 


Grand 


PLANNING 
DESIGNING 
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counter folder 
,or single piece— 


out, is worth doing well. 
made as truly representa- 
r product as a 200 page 
nization with the knowl- 
ll to give every piece of 


ing to be used only on 
campaigns. It can help 


e Study Your Sales Plan 


Cargill Service will dovetail perfectly 
h your selling plan because our 
peestions are always based on a 
prough study of your proposition and 
reciative determination to make your 
ting Tépresent you and the product 
i wish to market. 


Write us as to your plans—what 
} are contemplating in advertising, 
ther catalog, direct-by-mail or dealer 
ps, and we will gladly tell you how 
can serve you. 


BUILDING 
MAILING 
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backed by’a Complete Plant 


The Cargill Company combines these 
essentials—an organization of exper- 
ienced designers and merchandisers, 
backed by a plant second to none in equip- 
ment, facilities. and skill. 


The inevitable result is printed matter 
of originality, distinction and maximum 
effectiveness. 

Any thoroughly equipped plant can turn 
out good printing, but, alone, cannot pro- 
duce sure-fire advertising. 

A good organization can plan goodadver- 
tising, but without a complete plant, cannot 
produce good printing at areasonable price, 

The possession of both equipment and 
organization has earned for Cargill the 
designation ‘‘The House of Certainty.” 
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The Cargill Company 
Complete Printing Service 


Grand Rapids, Michigan ; 
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Where Whimsical Copy Sells the 
Business Man 


Further Series of Lily Cup Advertisements Display Marked Originality 


By Burnham McLeary 





rac young 
lady flying 
toward the top 
of the, page 1s 
not an angel ; she 
was brought into 
being by the Lily 
Cup Co. Inc., 
just to attract 
the attention of 
the t. b. m. to 
the prosaic prod- 
uct she holds in 
her arms. 

Not only is 
she not an angel, 
she is not even 
the only star in 
the cast. She is 
merely the most 
blithe—or, if you 
please, the most 
“modern.” 

Another in the 
self-same troupe 
is the pen-eared 
bookkeeper — 
looking for all 
the world like the Mad Hatter. 
Another is Mamie Rosenberg, 
sidling in a friendly manner up to 
the big cold water bottle. Still 
another is the chap with the 
hatchet face, who is wedging it 
through a half-open door just in 
time to bawl out to the boss (at 
whom the ad is aimed), “Be a 
regular boss—give ’em Lily Cups.” 

All these characters and many 
others, projected on the black and 
white stage of the daily news- 
paper, will instantly recall to the 
teader the checkerboard ad with 
its quaintly spelt words and the 
pithy and sententious phrase, “the 
nicest individual i. t. w.” And 
they are sufficiently startling, I 
believe, to justify renewed atten- 
tion to a campaign that by reason 
of its simplicity and its marked 
originality has been surprisingly 
effective, 





AS AIMLESS, 


ALMOST, 
BUT IT WINS ATTENTION 


fe 


In a little chat 
which I had last 
Friday with 
Charles Errett 
(Mr. Errett is 
responsible for 
introducing these 
whimsical char- 
acters into the 
sophisticated 
realm of  busi- 
ness), I referred 
to the compact- 
ness of his mes- 
sage. 

“People are 
very impatient of 
words,” said Mr. 
Errett, “and we 
shape our copy 
with that in 
mind. For in- 
stance, here is an 
advertisement in 
which we show 
the entrance to 
the Equitable 
Building, and on 
the lamp post in front of it— 
as if to designate the most im- 
portant thing hereabouts—are just 
the two words ‘Lily Cups!’ Those 
are the only words that appear in 
the copy.” (Incidentally, not the 
least significant point to consider 
in estimating the value of this ad 
is the fact that over 100,000 peo- 
ple walk in and out this building 
every day.) 

“The person who sees this ad- 
vertisement,” he continued, “is 
going to look a second time, and 
when he sees those two words, he 
is more than likely to congratulate 
himself on his powers of percep- 
tion and to think that maybe he 
has put something over. on the 
other fellow. Why, one man not 
familiar with the tricks of com- 
mercial artists said to me in all 
seriousness, ‘How the deuce did 
you persuade the Board of Health 





AS A BUTTERFLY, 
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to let you put your name on that 
lamp-post ?” 

“You don’t need to talk a lot 
each day. Effective advertising 
is cumulative. If it weren’t, our 
December orders would not 
equal in volume the orders we 
got during the previous July. 
There would be a slump during 
the winter months. As it is, the 
winter months hold their own with 
those of the previous summer— 
because the snowball, if you like, 
is getting bigger. and bigger all 
the time. We practically double 
our sales every year. 

“A second factor that we keep 
in mind in preparing our copy,” 
continued Mr. Errett, “is the im- 
portance of talking to people in 
their own language. Most people 
seem afraid to talk that way. 
Briggs isn’t afraid to, though, and 
that’s one reason for his great 
popularity. 

“For example, I wouldn’t say to 

ou, ‘I’m glad you like my cups.’ 

’d say, ‘Gladya like my cups.’ 
That is the sort of language that 
practically all of us use. If you 
say it’s slang, I say it’s the true 
language of the people. And time 
and again it is the familiar, the 
humorous and the whimsical in 
copy that succeeds in holding the 
attention where a scientific exposi- 
tion of the same thing tumbles to 
the ground.” 

“Then it’s nothing more than a 
pleasant whim—your directing 


INK 


near to representing, t 

age New Yorker my ten Po 
tallized essence of the ten = 
mandments. Every boss wants nf 
be regarded as a ‘regular fellow. 
And our idea is to make that 
phrase mean not only fair hours, 


ANOTHER OF THE RECENT LILY cUP 
WHIMSIES 


pleasant work and good money-- 
but also, lily cups.” 

“And your illustrations,” I pur- 
sued, coming now to the problem 
that had perplexed me most; 
“Why do you use such absurd 
pictures? Take this hand, for i- 
stance”—designating what seemed 


be a regular boss: give your folks Lily Cups 


“NOT ABSURD AT ALL—JUST REGULAR PEOPLE,” 


SAYS THIS ADVERTISER, WHO CLAIMS 


THAT WE'RE ALL FUNNY-LOOKING! 


such deadly ammunition at the 
boss?” I queried, mindful of the 
phrase, “Be a regular boss.” 
“Not entirely,” answered Mr. 
Errett; “You see it shames ’em. 
That word ‘regular’ comes pretty 


to be a highly conventionalizl 
hand holding aloft a lily @ 
“That’s a Botticelli hand, isn't it 
Now why in the world do ya 
chose such an absurd looking Bot 
ticelli hand?” 
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ONCENTRATING railroads and 
interurbans give the Indianapolis 
jobber a peculiar dominance. This ob- 
tains not only in the Indianapolis Radius 
but even beyond the limits of the state.* 


The Indianapolis jobber maintains this domi- 
nance by making this an easy market to 
‘cultivate. He will support especially products 
advertised in The Indianapolis News. 


. The News has a remarkable jobber influence 
because the jobber appreciates what News ad- 
vertising will do. He understands News power 
because it is HIS PAPER; his neighbor swears 
by it; his father took it before-him; his sales- 
men quote it to him; his dealers over the state 
read it. He knows the key to consumer demand 
and easy distribution is News advertising. He 
will tell you so. 

*For instance, one drug wholesaler travels 

36 me ana, /ilinois and ¢ 


produ 


mobile accessory house travels entir 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


CHARTER MEMBER A. B. C. 





New York Offic hi c 
DAN A, CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL ryt 
Tribene Building Advertising Manager First National Bank Building 
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“Botticelli, nothing,” replied Mr. 
Errett with considerable warmth ; 
“that’s a regular hand. The fact 
is there’s a great deal more truth 
in that hand than the average ad- 
vertising man permits his artists 
to indulge in. The men and wom- 
en in nearly all the advertisements 
you see have very poor hands in- 
deed. Here’s a lithograph of a 
beautiful girl, for instance. The 
hands in that picture are drawn 
only half their true size. Real 
hands are as different as noses or 
faces. The hand you refer to is 
just what a hand looks like—it’s 
a regular hand. 

“You’re not convinced?” he con- 
tinued, noting that I registered 
doubt. “Open your hand, then, 
and notice whether the fingers are 
close together at the base—the 
way fingers are usually painted— 
or slightly separated.” 

I opened my hand, and had to 
admit that the fingers on my hand, 
at least, were quite a bit set off 
from each other (to permit the 
money to slip through, I presume). 

And then I put over a poser 
“Anyhow,” said I, “you'll have to 
acknowledge that the faces you 
choose are a mighty funny lot— 
and not at all true to life. Pray 
what is the reason for that?” 

“Certainly they’re funny,” re- 
turned Mr. Errett, not the least 
ruffled, “but they’re no funnier 
than the faces you see every day 
of your life.” 

“Yes, I guess 
mused; “I’ve seen 
funny.” 

“Just as funny!” repeated Mr 
Errett, “we're all funny—and you 
remind me of a friend of mine 
who once remarked to me, 
‘Did you ever notice how close- 
ly Jim Tully resembles a Chi- 
naman?’ I looked at Jim, and 
sure enough his eyes were 
slightly aslant, and if you'd 
put a queue on the back of his 
head and a pair of Chinese pad- 
dles on his feet, you’d have taken 
him for a Chinaman sure. But 
then I looked at my friend, and, 
by George, if he wasn’t the living 
live image of a Chinaman! And 
ever since I have been enjoying 
myself observing how many of 


that’s so,” I 
faces just as 
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Halifax Publisher Greeted Air 

Pioneers 

“The American aviate 
ifax Harbor shortly pe iret 
rhursday night, May 8” wae 
liam H. Dennis, general manager of ‘ 
Halifax Herald’ and Mail, to Gem 
David, of New York. was pos te 
motorboat and was the first Canadian : 
meet, greet and _ congratulate Cen 
mander Tower, and offered the servic 
of the entire staff of the Hain 
Herald and Mail to help make thei 
flight a success I told Comenade 
Tower that our entire Organization w, 
at his disposal, including our financial 
backing.” ; 


High Figures Reached in Auto. 
mobile Production 


Daily automobile production in th 
States of Michigan and Ohio during th 
month of April averages 7,08 ap 
This production is two and onehsi 
times greater thin the daily average 
January, and an increase of 1,353 an 
daily over the output for the month o 
March 

he figures, which appear in Autom 
tive Industries, place the Ford daily pr 
duction for April at 3,000 cars, Chern 
let 700, Overland 600, Dodge and Bud 


each 500 


O. G. Barrett Takes Up 

Agency Work 

O. G. Barrett, for several years os 

nected with the United States Depart 

ment of Agriculture, has become a» 

ciated with Brooke, Smith & Frenk 

Inc., of Detroit. Mr. Barrett wi 

conduct practical research covering th 
application of farm products. 


Owen Becomes Editor a 
“Farm, Stock & Home” 


N. H. Owen, publisher of Fox 
Stock and Home, Minneapolis, bas & 
issumed the title and duties of editer 

Hugh J. Hughes has resigned {rt 
the editorial staff of Farm, Stock a 
Home to go with the Commissona® 
Agriculture of Minnesota 


Secures Detroit Electric Gt 
Account 

von Poettgen, advertising att 
hereafter handle th # 
vertising of the Detroit Electne 
Co. This company has been iF 
rated and separated from the Anders 
Electric Car Co 


C.$ 
Detroit, will 
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425.000 People 
in forty-mile radius 


of Oklahoma City— 


One-fifth of Oklahoma’s population is concen- 
trated in the forty-mile retail trade radius of 
Oklahoma—a prosperous, diversified farming 
region which sends its trade to the state’s chief 
city of 110,000 over a network of railroads, 
electric interurbans and public highways. 


Concentrate your sales campaign first in this 
responsive market through the Oklahoman and 
Times, read daily in more than three-fifths of 
the 77,000 homes of these prosperous native 
white families. 


Then cultivate the remainder of Oklahoma 
through these two great papers, reaching one 
family of every five in this thriving young 
state. 


Information regarding the market for your 
product cheerfully furnished by our Merchan- 
dising Department. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


“Oklahoma’s Morning Newspaper”’ 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


“The Evening Paper of Oklahoma”’ 


Represented by 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago. Kansas City San Francisco 
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2 Advertising 4 


N our businesses we spend lavishly on 
accounting systems— 


Devise elaborate cost systems— 


Pay small fortunes for production eng. 
neers and experts in every branch ¢ 
sclence— 


All these things to take the guess out of 
business. 


But when we commence to advertise, 


We commence to guess. 


We guess what merchandise will sell- 


Real estate concerns 
have considered “in- 
stitutional” copy in 
large space units “im- 
practical” for their 
business. The full 
page campaign of the 
Loton H. Slawson Co. 
in New York proves 
the reverse to be true. 








Al Guessing Contest? 


Guess what package will make a “hit”— 


Guess what media will sell our mer- 

chandise— 

Guess what advertisements will attract 
- most and sell most— 


Guess about everything—prove nothing. 


Street & Finney have developed and 
proved a method that takes the guess out 


of advertising. 
This method is at the service of a few 
manufacturers who like to think of sales 
in terms of eight figures. 


Pay-as-you-enter 





71 Madison Avenue New York 
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Power Farmers are Prospects 
for Your Motor Truck 
ECAUSE power farmers 


own large farms and oper- 
ate them with power. 


Subscribers to Power Farming 
think in terms of power. They 
have used steam engines as well as 
large gas engines and tractors for 
many years. 


The subscribers to Power Farminé 
are the most logical motor truck 
prospects in the farm field because 
they are not “horse-pace” men. 


Not the Largest Farm Market 
—but the Richest 


THE POWER FARMING PRESS 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU CIRCULATIONS 























Improvement in International 
Parcel Post Arrangements 


Encouraging Progress Reported by Post Office Department 


INCE Maynard D. Howell, ex: 
Seen manager of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, reported on 
the discouraging conditions affect- 
ing international _parcel post 
(Punters Ink of April 10), 
progress has been made in ex- 
tending the system. 

“Since the Post Office Depart- 
ment is making such commend- 
able efforts in the extensions and 
improvements of our foreign par- 
cel post,” Mr. Howell now tells 
Punters’ Inx, “I think we should 
not fail to give due acknowledg- 
ment and recognition of the good 
work, I want to express my sin- 
cere appreciation to Printers’ INK 
for its splendid co-operation in 
this movement.” 

In a recent address Otto Prae- 
ger, Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General, outlined recent results 
effected by the Department in im- 
proving conditions. 

“When the Post Office Depart- 
ment held its conference with the 
exporters on February 11, 1919,” 
he said, “we had an effective ex- 
change of parcel post with but 
forty-four countries. However, 
the plans that we ‘aid during the 
war and the preliminary work 
that we did during that period of 
transportation demoralization gave 
promise of speedy and great prog- 
ress in the extension of parcel 
post once the war was ended and 
transportation conditions im- 
proved. It gives me pleasure to 
announce that not only have we re- 
sumed the interrupted parcel post 
exchange with Belgium, ‘Greece, 
Liberia, Norway, Iceland, Alsace 
and Lorraine, and the Madeira 
Islands, but we have extended it 
to new territory, Corsica, Algiers, 
Tunis, Siam, Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia, and the entire Union of 
South Africa. 

“Spain has now a copy of the 
Proposed first parcel post conven- 
tion with that country, for the 


purpose, as we understand it, of 


ratification, all points of difference 
having been settled by exchange 
of cablegrams, and as the re- 
sult of a conference on Saturday, 
April 19, with a representative of 
the Swiss Legation, the vexed 
problem of reaching Switzerland 
through an intermediary country, 
which has been pending since 1898, 
has been solved, and the single 
step that remains to be taken is 
the fixing of steamship transit 
rates between Switzerland and the 
Trans-Atlantic companies operat- 
ing out of French ports. : Thus 
near to solution are the problems 
of parcel post with Spain and 
Switzerland which have been 
dragging over many years of ne- 
gotiations. 

“Likewise the last obstacle ap- 
pears to be out of the way for 
the ratification of a parcel post 
convention with Paraguay, an 
agreement having been reached 
with Argentine for land transit 
of parcels through that country 
between Paraguay and the United 
States. ‘ 

“In addition to this progress, 
England has agreed to act as in- 
termediary for the transmission 
of parcel post,between the United 
States and India and Egypt, and 
the two latter countries have been 
asked by cable to enter into an ex- 
change of parcel post with the 
United States pending the final 
ratification of conventions hereto- 
fore discussed and apparently sat- 
isfactory to all parties. 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF FAMILY OF 
NATIONS 


“Since the armistice was signed 
we are reaching out for the exten- 
sion of the international parcel 
post to additional lands, and with- 
in the past week in conferences 
with representatives of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Roumania and Finland, 
agreements have been reached 
which these representatives have 
cabled their respective administra- 
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tions with recommendations to 
open their ports at once to Amer- 
ican parcel post. 

“You have heard a great deal 
about irritation over the delays to 
the mails to and from Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden and Holland. 
To end these delays the Post- 
-master-General has authorized the 
State Department to propose that, 
if it continues necessary to censor 
the mails with those countries at 
all, the censoring be done in Amer- 
ica instead of in England, where 
transportation conditions are con- 
gested to an extent as to cause 
serious delay. Late cable press 
dispatches from Paris indicate that 
an agreement on this point has 
been reached. In the meanwhile 
Norway has found)it possible to re- 
ceive parcel post and other mails di- 
rect from the United States with- 
out the intervention of English 
censorship, and accordingly the 
resumption of parcel post to Nor- 
way has been announced. 

“In accordance with the rec- 
ommendation made by the confer- 
ence of exporters of February 11, 
that the weight limit on interna- 
tional parcel post be increased 
from 11 to 22 pounds, this pro- 
posal has been rigidly pressed and 
since the adjournment of that con- 
ference Brazil, Peru, Colombia, 
Honduras and Nicaragua have 
agreed to this increase in weight 
limit.” 

Since Mz. Praeger’s address 
was made, parcel post service has 
been resumed to Chile. Packages, 
limited in weight to 11 pounds, 
will now be accepted for trans- 
mission to that country, at the 
postage rate of twelve cents a 
pound. 


Service Men Resume Former 
Positions 


Jackson E. Moore and O. N. Wight, 
after several months’ service in the 
army, have taken up their old posi- 
tions as representatives of Barron G. 
Collier, Inc.,. New York. 


J. A. Rice in Charge of Chicago 
Office 


James A. Rice has been placed in 
charge of the newly opened Chicago 
office of The Architectural Forum, New 
York. 
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Washington “Cureg” 
Piez of Desire for Gov. 
ernment Ownership 


—_. 


HARLES PIEZ, former dire. 

tor-general of the Coven. 
ment’s Emergency Fleet Corpor. 
tion, in an address before the Ilk. 
nois Manufacturers’ Associat 
in Chicago last week, declared fy 
was strongly opposed to Goven. 
ment ownership. 

“I may as well confess at & 
beginning,” says Mr. Piez, “that i 
I ever had even embryonic jem 
ings toward Government owner. 
ship or operation I am completeh 
and permanently cured, as ay 
man must be who has had anye. 
perience at Washington. I sj 
scribe, therefore, heartily to 
Hurley’s private ownership ai 
private operation principles, By. 
I am not certain that immedi 
sale can be effected, for te 
prompt disposition of the entire 
fleet can only be made at ruinow 
sacrifices. The fleet should k 
disposed of in toto, for unless tha 
is done private shippers will by 
the cream of the fleet and th 
Government will be left to operat 
an ill-assorted and unprofitable r- 
mainder.” 

In his suggestion that the Gor 
ernment operate the merchat 
marine fleet temporarily, Mr. Pir 
took issue with Edward N. Ha 
ley, head of the Shipping Beart 
who in a recent speech went d 
the way against Government cm 
trol of the merchant marine 2 
any time after peace is declared 

The association accepted the 
vitation from Mr. Hurley to set 
a committee to Washington ® 
counsel with the Government 4 
to the Best methods of solving tk 
merchant marine problem. 


Triad League’s Smoker 


The Triad League of New York Us 
versity held its final “Triad Event” 
urday evening, May 17th, in the roca 
of the New York Advertising Clb. . 

Robert Ramsay, editor of 
and Selling; Burnham MeLeary, * 
Printers’ Inx, and Frank Best, ade 
tising manager of R. H. Macy & Co 
pany, were the speakers. 
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ies an industrial field which buys 
$500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
ment annually—the textile manufactur- 
ing industries, with mills located in every 
state of the union. 

A highly specialized advertising 
medium which 800 leading industrial 
advertisers capitalize as a vital factor in 
their sales plans. 


Adapted for the advertising of prac- 
tically every product sold to manufac- 
turing industries. 

Ask on your letterhead for a copy of 
our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills,”’ 
which gives definite information about 
the textile field as an industrial market. 


extile World Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
834 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





George Creel Will Spend Lag 
Sum in Advertising “Pelmanisg" 4 


Applied Psychology to Be Advertised Extensively 


HEN a man sees. paid ad- 

vertising changing the minds 
of neutral countries towards 
America’s part in the war, and 
when he uses the force of adver- 
tising to help him out of a scrape 
in a large city where the judicious 
use of advertising turned a show 
which looked like a failure into a 
howling success with 2,000,000 peo 
ple in attendance in fourteen days, 
he is apt to get the bug himself. 

This appears to have been the 
experience of George Creel, for- 
merly Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Information, who used 
the marshalled advertising forces 
of the Nation to help the Gov- 
ernment sell almost everything 
from Liberty Bonds to American 
War Purposes. Addressing a 
group of newspaper and magazine 
men at a dinner given in his honor 
on Tuesday evening, May 13th, 
at the Manhattan Club, Mr. Creel 
explained first his conversion to 
advertising through experience 
and later, the circumstances which 
led to his deciding to become the 
American agent for Pelmanism. 
Pelmanism, which is apparently ap- 
plied psychology made understand- 
able and put up in little gray books, 
which can be understood by every- 
body, started about twenty years 
ago in Great Britain as a system 
of memory training. 

Mr. Creel explained that on his 
recent visit to England, he couldn’t 
dodge the idea of Pelmanism. It 
seemed to permeate all classes, 
from dukes to miners, and that 
with 400,000 members, was a sub- 
ject of conversation on the street 
and at dinners in every class of 
society. T. P. O’Connor, M. P., 
introduced Mr. Creel finally to the 
head of the Pelman Institute, 
in Great Britain, W. J. Ennever. 
After investigating and finding out 
that the course has as its object 
the substitution of “I will” for 
“I wish,” and attempts to substi- 
tute self-expression and self-reli- 


ance for fear, Mr. Creel decide 
to introduce it to America 
Ennever, who spoke at the dj 
stated that in England the anna) 
appropriation for advertising my 
close to $1,000,000 a year atm 
present time, and that recent; 
concentrated appropriation of 
000 was spent in twelve days 
the newspapers. It was statelg 
the dinner that the Institute, hag 
upon the success previously # 
tending its efforts in & 
would start off in this county 
a full-fledged large-size-paida 
vertising campaign, using news 
pers and magazines. The accom 
will be handled by the Williamg 
Rankin Company of Chicago. 


SELLING AN OLD IDEA 


In addition to Mr. Ennever,t 
S. Knowlson, director of the # 
stitution, explained that Pelm 
ism was not a new idea, tid 
merely expressed age truths pe 
sented in an understandable fom 
and for practical use, 

Other speakers at the dinner wert 
James Wright Brown, Editor§ 
Publisher; John Sullivan, Seat 
tary of the Association of Natior 
Advertisers; James O’Shage 
nessy, Secretary of the Amend 
Association of Advertising Ags 
cies ; 
of the Sphinx Club, and Conk 
Mann, managing editor of Lesi 
W eekly. 


Tributes were paid to Mr. Ge 


on his work of which so little 
been actually known by thep 
lic, and he was welcomed by 


present to the advertising 1s 


As the Pelman Institute m 

land is the largest user of 

order space in the world, a 
ing to those present at the¢ 

and as Mr. Creel intends tol 
the idea on the same large 

in this country, it is believed! 
a new addition has been maée 
the large space users of the 

try. 
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George Ethridge, Preside 
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Has this Record Ever Been 
Equalled in the U. S.? 


HE SUNDAY CAPITAL, only six weeks 

old, has published more local display ad- 
yertising from the Des Moines merchants, in 
every issue, issue for issue, since it started, 
than the corresponding editions of The Sunday 
Register.—a newspaper that has been in busi- 
ness more than fifty years. 


Des Moines Merchant Advertising 


Sunday REGISTER CAPITAL CARITAL'S 


April 6th, 2331in. 9637in. 7306 in. 
April 13th, 2533in. 2867in. 334in. 
April 20th, 2249in. 2466in. 217 in. 
April 27th, 2024in. 2392in. 368 in. 
May 4th, 2329in. 2514in. 185 in. 
May llth, 2246in. 2618in. 372in. 

Total - 13,712 in. 22,494 in. 8,782 in. 


{THE SUNDAY CAPITAL, for the past six weeks, has 
carried 8,782 inches more of local display advertising than 
the Register, for the same period, or a total of 64% in 
excess of what the Register published. 

{THE SUNDAY CAPITAL has been a wonderful success 
from every standpoint. Every one acknowledges that it is 
a splendid newspaper. Thousands of people consider it, 
by all odds, the best Sunday newspaper ever published in 
Iowa. They recognize that it has set a new pace in Sun- 
day journalism in Des Moines. 

{The circulation for the month of April averaged 50,525 
copies, net paid. 

{We have no knowledge where any newspaper, in the 
history of the United States, has ever made such a phenome- 
nal and such an immediate success. 


Che Des Moines Sunday Capital 


A GOOD NEWSPAPER 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


New York and Chicago Representatives, O’Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. = 
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First City (in size) United States 
Second 6é sé 6é 
Third ‘é sé sé 
Fourth“* “ CANADA 
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7* will come as a surprise to most 

people in the United States that 
the fourth City (in size) in Amer- 
ica—is a Canadian City. 


NINN 


Awake to the fact that Canada is more than a 
country of limitless forests, rich mines and 
fertile wheat fields. Scattered from coast to 
coast are cities of varying size, raised toa 
high state of. development—each the metrop- 
olis of the country round about it. 


And in these Cities are published Daily News- 
papers which both city and country dwellers 
read for news of war and peace, business and 
sport—news of things to buy—goods and 
services advertised. 


These Daily Newspapers furnish the media 
of advertising your goods to every home— 
in every factory—in every community and to 
all classes of people. 


The Canadian people already buy U. & 
goods to the amount of $2,000,000 per day. 
(Continued) 


TOT 


SH NUIT 
Prepared by Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd.,Advertising Agency, Toronto & Montral 
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(Continued ) 
The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 


Are you deriving any benefit from this valu- 
able trade? Are you getting your share of 
this business ? 


Canadians are increasing in numbers and in 
purchasing power. Canada—even now a 
profitable market—is going to take a leading 
place in the commerce of the world. 
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LOT 


You should advertise your goods in this 
fertile field. You can do so economically and 
effectively by using the Daily Newspapers of 
Canada. Ten per cent of your United States 
appropriation will do it. 


. 


4 
4 
=| 
4 
| 
| 


All information and details of 
rates, etc., will be furnished you 
upon application by these News- 
papers—or by your Advertising 
Agency. 


HTT 


Popu- Popu- 
City lation Paper City lation Paper 
Halifax 53,000 Herald & Mail Toronto 525,000 Globe 
St. John 55,000 Standard Mail & 
Telegraph & Empire 
Times Winnipeg 225,000 Free Press 


Montreal 750,000 Gazette Tribune 
Star Regina 26,105 Leader 


Quebec 100,000 Telegraph Saskatoon 21,054 Phoenix - 
Le Soleil Calgary 56,302 Herald 


Ottawa 101,795 Citizen Edmonton 53,794 Bulletin 
Journal Dailies Journal 
London 60,000 Advertiser Vancouver 120,000 Province 


Free Press un 
Victoria 45,000 Colonist 
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Every printing paper must measure up 
to certain well defined standards 
to meet the requirements 
demanded by the par- 
ticular job in hand 


Equator Offset 


‘‘Made as a Specialty’’ 


—is held to be the standard offset 
paper by offset printers and paper 
users. Rigid adherence to definite 
standards for strength, finish, siz- 
ing, color and packing has pro- 
duced a specialty offset paper as 
uniform as is humanly and mechan- 
ically possible. 

Equator Offset is the one sheet 
which gives the best printing re- 
sults and the greatest production, 
day after day the year ’round. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo 
St. Paul Philadelphia Cincinnati 
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Our Old Friend the Silhouette 


J Much ‘as His Merit Justifies?—An Additional Word in 
bm Dad = Defense of a Serviceable Stunt 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HERE had been a salesman’s 
ies at Atlantic City 
and the advertising manager at- 
tended. Suddenly, while on the 
boardwalk, he came upon a cutter 
of black paper silhouettes. The 
big display board held no less 
than two dozen cleverly executed 
portraits, character studies in ac- 
tion and full-length figures. 

The advertising manager could 
not pass those little silhouettes. 
He noticed, also, that the passing 
crowd was equally interested. Sil- 
houettes were excellent bull’s-eyes 
for attention. They forced it. 

With rapidly moving fingers the 
artist thrust scissors into ebony 
paper and reproduced the likeness 
of his subject. It was all over 
ina moment or two. The adver- 
tising manager had his own 
“beauty struck,” a la silhouette, 
and that night at the hotel six 
friends enthusiastically comment- 
ed upon it. They thought it very 
ingenious. 

Yet the silhouette is one of the 
oldest forms of expression. Ad- 
vertising has utilized it for gen- 
erations. History refers to it, and 
the French have always been fond 
of simplified art. We mention 
the above incident because it has 
an epilogue. The advertising man- 
ager was so impressed that he 
hired that boardwalk cutter of sil- 
houettes, paid his fare to New 
York and put him to work on a 
series of ambitious dealer electros 
for newspaper use. 

It happened at a time when 
presswork was abominable, and 
complex line drawings came out 
poorly. The silhouette is. more 
than apt to print under any and 
all circumstances. If the black 
area is too great, scarcity of ink 
may give gray results, but, gen- 
erally speaking, it is accident- 
proof. 

It is deplorable, but true, that 
our newspapers are not giving us 


uniformly good results in the han- 
89 


dling of electrotypes. What hap- 
pens to delicate and full-shade pen 
drawings is the tragedy of the 
service man’s existence. 

Less than six months ago the 
advertising department of a large 
electrical-appliance house spread 
itself on a two-column electro 
campaign. The frank object was 
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CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 








—in this store 
the man who has lived 
in khaki the past season or two can buy with 
perfect salety—safety for both his pocket- 
book and his “solderly appearance.” 

For Clothcraft Clothes are backed by two 

goarantees—the manufacturer's for satisfactory 

wear and service, and ours for perfect fn and 

appearance. 

Only because Clothcraft Clothes are scientifi- 
* cally tailored can they give such 100-conts 

value for your ci f° 











FIGURES STAND OUT, EVEN WHEN ADVER- 
TISEMENT IS THUS GREATLY REDUCED 


to produce better drawings than 
were customary for this purpose 
—highly artistic designs, in fact. 
The originals were made three 
times larger and possessed some- 
thing of the Franklin Booth tech- 
nique: that is, filled with many 
small and intricate lines. The ex- 
periment, while praiseworthy, 
ended in disaster. Newspapers 
could not do justice to them. 
They smudged and filled in. Yet 
the advertiser had paid $75 each 
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for the originals in an earnest 
desire to elevate his dealer-helps. 

Some things are manifestly im- 
possible, and one of them is the 
intricate newspaper illustration for 
small space. 

At present a set rule of pro- 
cedure must be followed. Keep 
all designs extremely simple. The 
silhouette is that—and more. 


ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear for Men & Boys 


To the Ladies interested in keeping 
husbands, brothers, fathers and sons cool, con; 
tented, com/fortable—and therefore agreeable: 

Study the picture of this improved union suit. 

Imagine the comfort provided by that blouse 
above the snug weist band, allowing free bodily 
movement from hips up. 

Note the closed seat, smooth across the back— 
no split or flap © open and bunch up. 

Figure for yourself how coo/ and /ree and 
comfortable an active man or boy must be when 
wearing a suit of Rockinchair. 

Surprise your men folks. 
Please them Give them 
a whole summer of genuine 
comfort—in Rockinchair 
Underwear. 


Be sure to get the orsginal 
garment of this construction 
Its simplicity of action is 

only to be found in 
underwear bearing the 
name Rockinchair in 
the neck. 

Sizes to fit all men 
and boys regardless of 
figure. A variety of 
attractive materials to 
suit all purses At 
most good stores—if 
not at yours, we'll 
gladly take care of you 


oierg 
fie 


* ROCKINCHAIR Underwear 
Year “Round Comfort Duofold Health Underwear 0 STar 








HERE THE SILHOUETTE HELPS TO EMPHA- 
SIZE THE FEATURES OF THE GARMENT 
ADVERTISED 


What gives the silhouette its 
subtle power to attract? Why are 


most folks interested in them? 
Because they leave something to 
the imagination. Detail is miss- 
ing and the mind of the person 
supplies it—fills it in to suit his 
own fancy. That is a highly de- 
sirable quality. Expert copy- 
writers will tell you that this same 
element can be put into reading- 
matter; the things that are inti- 


mated or hinted at or gs 
rather than told in Re. 
planatory sentences, 

Some strange points 
ciated with the ltheusmn ad 
a picture of a pretty girl It is 
filled in solid black, yet the eye 
does not question the Missing in- 
gredients of a truthful rendering 
There seems to be no desire tp 
see eyes, demarcations of clothes 
gradations of light and shade, and 
the truthful detail of, say, a pho. 
tograph or a full-fledged illustrs. 
tion. 

Have you ever tried this littl 
experiment? Place a sheet of 
white paper on a wall, sit near 
it, between paper and a strong 
light, and ask a friend—not neces. 
sarily an artist—to follow care. 
fully the outline of the shadow 
silhouette. This done, paint the 
inside area with jet black ink 
You have produced a striking like. 
ness—an unmistakable likeness— 
one that can be instantly recog. 
nized. This seems a ridiculously 
obvious suggestion to make, but 
it illustrates our point and may 
interest you. Try it and see what 
happens. 

For many, many years the 
French have excelled at this type 
of design. They purposely select 
intricate subjects, but simplify 
them by the silhouette method 
They have all the charm and feel. 
ing and atmosphere of an academy 
canvas. Spanish advertising is 
colored with the remarkable black 
compositions. The Germans have 
employed it in commercial art for 
the past hundred years. 

Here in America, silhouettes are 
spasmodically used by advertisers 
There is a run on them and then 
they die out. There appears to 
be a revival at this time, an 
it must be admitted that they are 
a welcome relief from the same 
ness of full shade and detail illus 
trations. There is a freshness ani 
spontaneity about them that makes 
them always seem innovational. 

Portraiture is particularly su 
cessful by this process, but even 
the heaviest of figure compos: 
tions are possible. And the mot 
ern artist has found a way ® 
secure stunty new effects by the 
use of flat grey backgrounds « 
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By equipment and experience, 
W. O. Floing Company is pre- 
pared to cooperate—strictly 
within its own sphere—with 
agencies and advertisers. 


Its business is to devise the phys- 
ical appearance of advertising 
campaigns. 


It works with illustrations, white 
space and type. 


Naturally, itis intensely interested 
in seeing its contribution to every 
campaign do its full share toward 
making that campaign com- 
pletely successful. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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flecks of pure white cut out here 
and there, as in collars, cuffs, etc. 
As an indication of the present 
popularity of the silhouette, promi- 
nent magazines are using them 
extensively with tint-block back- 
grounds in buff, light brown, deli- 
cate green and yellow. 

Seven or eight years ago an art 
institute, advertising extensively, 
put out a single-column display in 
which the silhouette head of a 
charming child was the main fea- 
ture. There have been several 
experimental changes, but the 
original advertisement seems to 
have stood the test of time better 
than anything they have used. For 
the silhouette does not grow tire- 
some. 

Much can be said in favor of 
this form of commercial art on 
the score of compelling reader-at- 
tention in the face of hot com- 
petition. There are so many 
elaborate paintings and so many 
beautiful detail illustrations. that 
the silhouette “stands out” by 
comparison. You see it first. 
More and more, incidentally, is it 
becoming necessary to resort to 
these shrewd measures. Adver- 
tising has spread out, grown, de- 
veloped marvelously. There is a 
great deal more of it than ever be- 
fore and its physical appearance is 
vastly improved. The survival of 
the fittest is the rule of a’ busy 
day. 

A few seasons ago a manufac- 
turer of very fine writing paper 
employed a woman to draw twelve 
silhouette pictures for half-page 
space. They were interlaced with 
fre line decorations in the French 
school, and the period borders 
were studied out with infinite care. 
These black masses emphasized 
the sparkling white sheets of pa- 
per, and no campaign of that year 
attracted more favorable com- 
ment. 

“That’s new!” everyone ex- 
claimed, yet it was merely a re- 
vival of an art that was really 
venerable. Advertising men seem 
to think that because they have 
followed these vogues and remem- 
bered them, the public keeps 
as close watch. The public does 
not. We are not all art critics. 
Technique requires professional 
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analysis. An advertisin i 
) : § commit. 

tee, appointed to test this v 

point, recently made a canvass q 


fifty or more magazine readers 
discovered to its amazement 

/0 per cent of the people did not 
know the difference between Wash 
drawings and photographs. The 


The girl who would 
rather be sorry 
than safe 





CORNELIA 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Cornelia is twin sister 
to Emmy Lou and 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm. You'll like her. 

Illustrated. $1.25 né 





THE BOLDNESS AND VIGOR OF SILHOUET® 
CAN BE GIVEN THE FEMININE TOUCH 


clever and smoothed-up paintings 


* ‘deceived them. 


Strange reasons may be 
signed to the revival of the st 
houette from time to time As 
advertising-agency man Was 
minded of them by watching on 
of his little girls making shadow 
pictures on the wall by mampr 
lated hands—who has not seen iit 
shadow rabbit and the swath 
straightway ordered a 
of shadow pen and inks form 
of his important accounts. 
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When the problems 
Low Cost—but High Quality 


when you want to turn out 
a crackerjack job, but must 
stick to the limits of a set 
cost, let this paper help you! 


Glazier Coated Book 


A Quality paper, moderately priced 


It’s a beautiful sheet, 
well made, smooth surfaced, 
and dependable on the press. 


Like all our other lines it is 

run through the coating machine 
twice to assure perfection of 
surface. 


If you have a worrysome job 
on hand, or in sight, possibly 
we can help. 


Samples, dummies, prices sent 
on request. 


Please communicate with nearest branch. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER(O. 


Dependable Printing Papers for Every Purpose 








KALAMAZOO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Are there intricacies connected 
with the production of silhouettes ? 
Are they any more difficult to 
secure than other art expression? 
Is there some trick or knack? 
These questions are frequently 
asked. The silhouette is far less 
expensive to produce than the 
commercial art design of common 
practice. Once the outline is 
drawn there remains only the fill- 
ing in in ink. First, however, 
must come a scientifically and ac- 
curately sketched skeleton of the 
figure or face or landscape. The 
fact that they are solid black does 
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THE SILHOUETTE IN BRITAIN 


not mean that poor draughtsman- 
ship can be concealed. 

An artist must be an efficient 
student to make a silhouette. That 
no detail. is allowed seems to in- 
crease the need of outline accu- 
racy and super-drawing. Intro- 
duction of interrupting whites and 
grays, as previously described, de- 
tracts rather than adds to the 
charm of the silhouette. It should 
not be mongrel. 

Do national advertisers of im- 
portance consider the silhouette se- 
riously? Do they find in it a so- 
lution of the “something-new” 
rampage, although it is essentially 
old? The answer is everywhere 
indicated. . 
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The National Cash Register 
Company is now using silhouette 
illustrations for its national export 
and home trade-papers. It is even 
applying them to _ branch-office 
window-trims the country over. 
There is no mistaking one of 
these trims. It can be seen and 
easily deciphered from across the 
street. It is not necessary to stand 
in front of a National Cash Reg- 
ister window to establish clearly 
the sales argument therein con- 
tained. 

Underwood food products have 
been advertised in magazine space 
with smart silhouettes. They have 
formed a connected series and are 
very distinctive. 

After suffering the tortures of 
poor printing with half-tones on’ 
cheap farm-paper and newspaper 
stock the Joseph & Feiss Com- 
pany, maker of Clothcraft Clothes, 
hit upon silhouettes and found 
that the style story could be told 
in a remarkably clever way. In 
fact, the campaign turned out so 
well that it was used in magazine 
space. 

Henderson & Ervin, advertising 
Rockinchair and Duofold under- 
wear, were vainly trying to cre- 
ate a style of illustration that 
would feature the garment and 
minimize detail of the human fig- 
ure. Silhouettes were the solu- 
tion. Heads, arms and legs were 
solid black—underwear white. It 
was true salesmanship for an 
underwear that required focusing 
attention on patent features of a 
fine garment. 

Just now they are particularly 
glad they did it, for the sales 
policy made it advisable to adver- 
tise the two lines in one adver- 
tisement. Duofold appeal is done 
in straight wash, while Rockin- 
chair always runs to silhouettes, 
and there is absolutely no confu- 
sion in the mind of the reader. 

We have referred to Clothcraft 
silhouette technique. Where more 
refinement was deemed necessary 
a really new scheme was put in 
operation. At great expense, be- 
cause of the large amount of ex- 
perimental work necessary, semi- 
silhouette photographs were se- 
cured, Live models were snapped 
against a brilliant light. The re- 
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sult was clean-cut black figures, 
relieved here and there by acci- 
dental high lights on the faces. 

A current full-color advertise- 
ment in women’s publications that 
strikes a new note bears the title: 
“Study Your Silhouette.” The 
picture combines detail drawing 
with silhouette, as a pretty girl 
examines her crisp purple shadow 
on the wall. And at the bottom 
of the space is a row of de- 


A jar of Hvp-0-hte, and presto! 
even one's own mard becomes 
possessed of the skull of a master 
caterer! 











ODDITIES OF THE SILHOUETTE IN 
ADVERTISING 


lightful silhouette portrait studies. 

Would you believe that a bi- 
cycle could be shown interestingly 
in solid black? The New Depart- 
ure Coaster Brake Company is 
now using a silhouette series in 
which bikes are, of course, the 
dominant feature. Hip-O-Lite, a 
new dessert, is featuring in full- 
page size a connected campaign 
of gray-background silhouettes. 
The Great Western Cream Sepa- 
rator believed that figures, in their 
natural detail, confused the show- 
ing of the machine. Therefore 
silhouettes were used in such. a 
way as to bring out the separator. 

The silhouette has “come back.” 
It does so regularly and is always 
welcome. 


Goodyear Starts Industrial 
x ‘ 
Council 
The establishm rr 
dustrial oo oe of in 
1 ‘epresents. 
tion to all employees over eighteen years 
of age, who are American citizens ang 
have had six months’ continuous serv. 
ice or one year’s total service with the 
factory, has been announced by th 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
Ohio. , . 
This step concerns more than 20,0» 
Goodyear workers, as they will in’ the 
future have a voice in shaping the pol 
icy of the factory on such subjects a 
employment and working conditions anj 
reconstruction problems generally, 
The council will meet with the fg 
tory manager and is intended to 
made a_ democratic form of manage 
ment. It will be composed of an & 
ecutive council consisting of five men 
named by the factory management, the 
manager and assistant manager of the 
labor department, two foremen to bk 
selected by all the factory foremen, and 
six non-salaried employees. All ques 
tions of industrial relations will bk 
passed upon by this body, and its first 
duty will be to formulate a plan to estab 
lish a legislative body somewhat along 
the lines of the national congress which 
will give representation to the em 
ployees eligible to vote. 


P. R. Fisher at Boston Offic 
of Penton Publishing Co. 


Paul R. Fisher has been appointed 
New England representative of Th 
Iron Trade Review and The Foundry 
with headquarters at the Boston office 
of the Penton Publishing Company, re 
cently opened. Mr. Fisher formerly 
made his headquarters in New York. 


W. A. Neff Gives Fund for 
School of Journalism 


Ward A. Neff, of Chicago, is the 
donor of a fund for the erection of 
a School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri. The building is to be 
erected as a memorial to his father, 
J. H. Neff, the founder of the Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies. 


Walter B. Stark With Philip 
Ritter Company 


Walter B. Stark has joined the fore 
of the Philip Ritter Company, New 
York. He was with Paul Block, Inc. 
for over two years and previously wa 
in business-for himself as a publishers 
representative. 


P. B. Sibson in Agency Fie 

P. B. Sibson, for several years wit 
the Fletcher Company, Philadelphia, ls 
become associated with the Herbert ® 


Morris Advertising Agency, Int, as 
of Philadelphia, as director of printing 
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The Register and Tribune combination is 
all you need to cover’ Des Moines and 
Central Iowa. 


Philip April net paid average 105,353 (morning 
and evening combined). 





~~ The Sunday Register publishes the largest and finest photo- 
- oe gravure supplement of any mid-west newspaper. 
meek Members A. B.C. 

. Chicago New York 
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How much adve 


Waste— The Bolsheviki 


The Bolsheviki wherever in power abolish advertis- 
ing and selling on the ground that it is wasteful. The 
American Machinist states that numerous engineer- 
ing tests conclusively demonstrate that only a few 
salesmen develop 20% of their total ability; it is 
claimed by an authority (not Bolshevik) that of the 
six hundred million dollars spent annually in this 
country for advertising, three-fourths of it is wasted. 

REMEDY 

The remedy for Bolshevism is the elimination of 
waste and increased efficiency resulting in a better 
average prosperity. You wish to decrease this waste 
and increase your own earnings; therefore the fol- 
lowing will be of greatest interest to you. 

NO THEORY 

I began as a young lawyer “selling evidence to 
juries.” I have sold playgrounds for children, muni- 
cipal reform, water, electric light, general merchan- 
dise, food specialties, stocks, bonds, real estate and 
my own services. I have educated and drilled thou- 
sands of salesmen, canvassers, and demonstrators. 
I have written reams of succéssful advertising. In 
doing these I have always used the same identical 
system and it always gets results. 

PROOF 

(1) A single advertisement written by me appear- 
ing in Printers’ Ink, March 20th, and fully illustrat- 
ing my system earned over $500 NET. (2) The 
leading authorities in the sales and advertising world 
endorse my system. Money could not buy their let- 
ters. Mostly from men I have never met. (3) Many 
salesmen claim their sales ability has been doubled 
by the use of my system. 

SAVINGS 

It costs from $100 to $200 to try out a new sales- 
man. My system will absolutely reduce this cost. 
If your efforts are not pulling it will teach you how 
to locate the reason quickly. 

CONDENSED 

My system is taught in 120 pages. Not the usual 
long drawn out affair telling how the other fellow 
did it. It really teaches you how to do it better. 

For years Mariners sailed by stars and for years advertising 
and sellin has been po g sailing by the stars, and the stars 
are a good thing to sail by; they give one inspiration, but a 
compass in cenjunction with the stars is a very useful tool 
and my system is a compass—a tool. 

From T. J. Reynolds, Vice-President, Diamond Match Co.: 

“* * * Your book should arouse interest in the minds of 
many salesmen that will insure study combined with work. 


This method cannot but insure the maximum of self-improve- 
ment and development of a man’s earning power. * * *” 
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Scientific Selling and Advertising 
by Arthur Dunn 
Of Artuur Dunn & Co., New York City; Business Coun- 
sellor, Lawyer. Formerly:—Vice-President, United Cereal 
Mills, Ltd.; President, Fruited Cereal Company; Director, Peo- 
ples Bank of Scranton; Director, Anthracite Trust Company; 
Director, New River Banking and Trust Company; President, 
Fidelity Mortgage and Securities Company; Vice-President- 
Treasurer, Cranberry Fuel Company; Director, New River 
Company; Director, Black Diamond Silk Company; Director, 
New River Fuel Company; Chairman, Citizens Committee of 
Fifty of Scranton, Pa., etc., etc. 


CONTENTS 


Chapter VII—Closing a Sale. 

Chapter VIII—Speeches, Sermons, 
Interviews, Letters, Circulars 
and Advertising Copy. 


Part I 
HUMAN ENERGY 
Chapter I—Why Everyone Should 
Understand the Underlying 
Principles of Salesmanship 
Chapter IIl-—Birds-eye View of the 


Part IV ° ‘ 
Various Uses of Human Energy. HOW arth? TO war AND 


RECONSTRUCTI 
Chapter I—Why Better Distribu 
tion Will Help Reconstruction 


Part II 
ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS 
Chapter I—What Things Are Nec- 
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Chapter II—A Final Word. 
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A. E. Philips, Sales Manager of the Welch Grape Juice 
Company writes: 

“Tt qe me pleasure to enclose herewith my check for 
$2.50. There is no truer saying than that those who know the 
truth appreciate it when they see it. That is the way I felt 
when I read your book. It seemed to gather together all the 
loose ends, correlate them and present them in a unified whole 
with a minimum waste of space or subject matter. You are 
to be congratulated upon this book.” 


These are but a few of many voluntary letters 
of commendation. Besides these the system 

is in use by many of the best known con- 
cerns in the country such as the West- 
inghouse Electric Co., Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, B. T. Babbitt, Inc., Aunt 
Jemima Mills, Palm Olive 
Company, Good House- 
keeping, Kresge Ten 

Cent Store, Ameri- 

can Radiator 

Company, 

ete., ete. 


ARTHUR 
DUNN 

1201 Times Bldg. 
New York 
Tel.: 5368 Bryant 

Send me copy of “‘Scien- 
tifie Selling and Advertis- 
ing.”” Within one week I 


will return the book or send 
you $2.50 . 


afford to be without it? 
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You’ve seen the corner fruit 
stand man “shine up”’ his stock 
of apples. It’s just as easy for 
the engraver to ‘‘pretty up’’ a 
proof. But that sort of thing 
doesn’t go in the Sterling plant. 
We make plates with our eyes 
on the printing press, not on 
the client’s O. K. 


Perhaps that’s why we have 
lived 20 years and have become 
the largest engraving house in 
the Country! 


Why not find out on your next 
job? 


Black and White—Ben Day— 
Color Work. 























Gets Live Insurance Agents by 
Advertising the Policy 


The Company Is Not So Important to Know About, Say Agents, as 


What It Has to Sell 


HEN the Reserve Loan Life 
Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, needed agents the task of 
getting them was put upon the 
shoulders of Guilford A. Deitch, 
general counsel for the company. 
The company was twenty years 
old, and was in sound condition, 
but the methods used previously 
had not been getting enough good 

agents. P 

Here was a pretty stiff prob- 
lem for a general counsel, but Mr. 
Deitch went after it on funda- 
mental principles. Agents are 
looking for a company that is 
sound first, and, second, that gives 
service. Companies, on the other 
hand, are looking for agents that 
will work, regularly and persist- 
ently—continuous production 
agents. So Mr. Deitch made up 
his mind to talk to self-starters. 

Every company, just about, ad- 
vertises strength, conservatism and 
directorate—good live stuff like a 
city directory. The agents read- 
ing insurance journals didn’t 
“spark” much reading the adver- 
tising columns. To find out what 
made agents choose a company, 
Mr. Deitch talked to a few live 
ones. 

“I want a salable policy, not a 
salable company,” said the first 
one, and the others likewise, with 
variations. 

So the idea of advertising 
strength, conservatism and direc- 
torate was abandoned, and the 
idea of advertising salable poli- 
cies for self-starters was sub- 
stituted. * 

“Pictures always attract atten- 
tion,” said Mr. Deitch, “so I de- 
cided to use cartoons. It was es- 
sential that the advertising carry 
the company trade-mark, a twen- 
ty-four-hour clock carrying the 
slogan, ‘Pays Losses Within 
Twenty-four Hours of Receipt of 
Proof.’ I was convinced that the 


most effective advertising is the 
01 





kind that contains a _ running 
thread of interest.” 

The idea of a series of cartoons 
on “The Adventures of Two 
Agents” was developed. One was 
“Old Man Leisure” and the other 
“Old Man Live Wire.” The points 
these cartoons made in lively style 
were that the man who works 
with a definite list of prospects in 
mind, and keeps after them until 
he has closed them or got a de- 
termined “No,” is the man who 
produces a good volume for him- 
self and his company. Each ad- 
vertisement was a seeing reason 
why a good agent doesn’t turn a 
successful morning into an idle 
afternoon. 

Agents who formerly wrote let- 
ters to the editor now began wri- 
ting to the Reserve Loan Life In- 
surance Company. The interest 
aroused brought lots of requests 
for back numbers of the series, 
requests for permission to use 
them to spur the lagging spirits 
of sub-agents, and brought new 
agents for the Reserve Loan. 


WIDEAWAKES LIKED IT 


The company found that adver- 
tising about live-wire salesmen 
was interesting to live-wire sales- 
men. It obeyed the first funda- 
mental of any successful advertis- 
ing—it talked to the audience ad- 
dressed on the plane of its per- 
sonal problem, and dealt with that 
problem in the dramatic, humor- 
ous fashion of the skilled cartoon- 
ist. As advertising it was so ut- 
terly different from the surround- 
ing copy in the insurance journals 
that it became as popular as a 
town clock. 

There is no question in the mind 
of Mr. Deitch about humor in ad- 
vertising. Worked out along the 
lines of the Reserve Loan Life 
cartoons it pays. Out of the at- 
tention this manner of advertising 
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attracted the company has built 
an agency force that is turning up 
a steady volume of business. 

By request of the agents the 
company is now developing a se- 
ries of cartoons to appeal to the 
prospective policyholder in every 
walk of life. Agents are using 
them to pave the way for inter- 
views. 

A card that contains a cartoon 
that humorously makes a point 
for insurance offers a good open- 
ing. It gets the agent past the 
approach with the prospect in a 
receptive frame of mind, and the 
agent who can get into his canvass 
has his chance, which is all that 
any good salesman can ask. 


New Foreign 
Trade Directory to Be 
Compiled 


OR the purpose of aiding Amer- 

ican exporters the State Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce are 
working out a plan for a perpetual 
trade directory. 

In this directory firms will be 
rated according to size, and this 
in itself is one of the features. 
Dr. R. S. McElwee, assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, in an address 
recently before the Arkwright 
Club in New York, had the follow- 
ing to say concerning this cata- 
logue : 

“A published directory becomes 
old too soon and it is difficult to 
keep it up-to-date. A card direc- 
tory with frequent mimeographed 
lists of names according to coun- 
try and commodity will make it 
possible better to serve the indi- 
vidual firm. 

“Lists with indications as to the 
comparative size and importance 
of the firm will make for several 
different types of saving: (a) It 
will save printed matter, because 
many foreign firms are circular- 
ized that are not worth a postage 
stamp. (b) It will save useless 
calls of traveling salesmen, be- 
cause a salesman in a foreign city 
loses a great deal of time calling 
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on small retail houses, (c) It wil 
be a guide to making discount 
Probably one of the greatest ~ 
takes beginners in exporting mak, 
in the United States is the pron 
ing of indiscriminate discounts tp 
an inquiring firm just because it js 
toreign. 

“This policy often leads to the 
granting of the discount to the [o- 
cal customer of a large j i 
house, the discount being 9 Ioy 
that it is impossible afterward tp 
sell the big house. Excellent mar. 
kets have been ruined for certain 
firms by this practice of indis 
criminate discounts. No 
should be quoted an inside whole 
sale price until the exporter js 
quite sure that this firm is of suf. 
ficient size and importance and has 
a sufficient number of branches, 
traveling salesmen, or agencies to 
make it worth while.” 


Want Fund for Publicity for 


Fire Prevention 

The National Fire Protection Ags. 
ciation, recently in convention at 0 
tawa, passed unanimously a resolution 
to ask subsidies from the Federal ani 
State Governments and the Gover 
ments of the Dominion and Province 
of Canada in order to donduct a 
educational publicity campaign during 
the week of Fire Prevention Day, which 
has been set for October 9. It is x 
pected that further action in regard 
to this publicity campaign will be taken 
by the Doniaten Fire Prevention Con 
vention. 


Palmolive Plusses the Sale 


In full-page newspaper space the 
Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, adver- 
tises that it will give two cakes of 
“Rose Bath” soap free to purchasers 
of two cakes of Palmolive soap. A co 
pon is made a part of the advertisement, 
dealers being told that the coupons wil 
be redeemed at 14 cents in cash. Ros 
Bath is a new product—“a pure white 
daintily perfumed floating soap made 
especially for bath use”—and the speci 
offer is made to introduce it to thor 
already acquainted with Palmolive. 


To Join Capper Farm Pres 

Frank G. Odell, secretary of the Fei 
eral Land Bank of Omaha, will jo 
the advertising staff of the Capper fam 
papers, Topeka, Kan., as soon as his sv 
cessor in the Land Bank is chosen. Ht 
was formerly editor of the Nebrul 
Farm Magazine; for several years? 
member of the executive committee & 
the Farmers National Congress, and tt 
cently vice-president of the Intems 
tional Farm Congress. 
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This Will Displease All 


Batrachomyomachia. 


ARTHUR LESLIE E. A. MAC MANUS 

encies ty The men who dominate the industrial motion picture 
feld because of their standing as advertising and film 
city. for specialists. 
a Dear Mr. MAC MANUS:— ze 
ae rm” Our appropriation for motion picture advertising dur- 
resolution ing 1919 will approximate $125,000.00. 
—o Q. B. Haig, Adv. Dept., The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, oO. 
Provinces 
—— Dear Mr. MAC MANUS:— 
Ya whisk We have just finished the production of four motion 
tt is ex pictures to be used in connection with our sales work. 
yy The American Multigraph Sales Company. 
ition Con- 
Dear MAC:— ; 

We are spending a lot of money right now on motion 
» Sale pictures. The H. Black Company of Cleveland. 
space the 
ee, adver Dear Mr. MAC MANUS:— 
AR The Firestone Company have for years been an expon- 
>. Aco ent of the motion picture as an advertising medium. 
— Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Justin A. Kreddall, 
——“ Adv. Manager. 


ure white Dear MAC :— 
Let’s hear all about it, together with prices and so on. 
O. J. Dreyer, Adv. Mgr., The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


Dear Mr. MAC MANUS:— 
Possibly you have a good proposition that will interest 
us, if so, would be glad to hear of it, because naturally a 


= = firm like ours is always on the lookout for some proposition 
om that will help to get the business. That is what we are here 
seen. Be for. We will, therefore, be much pleased to hear from you. 


i The O. Armleder Co., Motor Trucks, By C. H. Woodruff. 


mite & 
Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are writing us such letters 
aily. Yours will have our instant attention. 


2 West 47th St., New York - THE MAC MANUS CORPORATION 





Employee Owners of Envelope 
Company Start Advertising 
Campaign 


New Proprietors Advertise in Newspapers 


HE new owners of the Sewell- 
Clapp Envelope Company of 
Chicago have apparently realized 
the advertising value of tying up 
closely with the news interest in 


HEN Mr. Clapp turned over the busi- 
W ness to us, the employes of the firm, 
he assured you better envelopes for a 
umber of reasons. 


When he made us partners in this business 


est this first employee-owned com. 
pany starting in an advertising 
campaign on their own initiative 

The fact is brought oy 
in the copy that men who have an 
interest in the busi- 
ness will natural 
ly take more inter- 
est, not only in their 
product, but also jn 
their customer’s inter- 
est. In several in- 
stances where em- 
ployees have been 
given a share in the 
management of the 
company, it has been 
shown that the qual- 
ity of the product has 
been greatly improved 
because a man with 
an interest in a firm 
is naturally supposed 


of making better envelopes he gave us an “in- 
terest” jn the firm, which automatically assures 
our interest in the needs of its customers. 


This interest takes effect in a number of 
ways, to be set forth in a series of advertise- 
ments to follow this one. The second is to ap- 
pear on May 20th. You will find them all well 
worth reading. 


to put his best effort 
more strongly into 
his work. In nw 
merous articles in the 
various industrial 
magazines, this fact 
has been often de 


veloped and the ad- 
vertising department 
of the new Sewell- 
Clapp Envelope Com- 
pany is quick to take 
advantage of thif 
previous publicity 
which has been done 
for them by other 
firms along the same 
line. The copy shown 
herewith is the first 
of a series which will 
be issued by this con- 
cern, among the first 
in America to be 
owned entirely by the employees. 


SEWELL - CLAPP - ENVELOPES 


2° N. Desplaines St, Chicago. Tel. Monroe 380 
The oldest and largest Envelope Mill in America 


Business Envelopes for Consumers Direct 


Wietow Lovslvee 


Makers of All Kinds of Business Envelopes 


A BETTER PRODUCT, SAYS THIS NEWSPAPER COPY, BECAUSE 
THE WORKMEN OWN THE BUSINESS 


the turning over to them the con- 

trolling stock in the company. In 

last week’s issue, Printers’ INK 

carried the story of this unusual 

development in the industrial life fo‘? Sana an. See 

of to-day, and watches with inter- Biow-Weill, Inc., New York. 
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The American Lady Corset Company 
and the Madame Lyra Corset M 
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The Truth About Adver- 
tising in the American 
Press in Foreign Languages 


There are 1,357 foreign language papers (not including 
German) in America. 1,200 of them helped the Allies 
win the war. 

These papers reach 8,000,000 readers in a language they 
understand. 

These readers have war savings to spend and they have 
large families to clothe, to feed, to educate, and to amuse. 
Seven-tenths of the advertising in these papers now tells 
about non-American made goods sold in racial shops. 
Most of the readers do not know about American made 
goods or where to buy them; so they go on using “prod- 
ucts from home.” 

American business men have neglected this market ever 
since immigration to America began. 


Ignorance of this great buying power is losing this market 
to America. 

There should be only one answer from American business 
today. 

Get control of the foreign market at home. 

Get American made goods into every home in America, 


Americanize the foreign born by the one sure road, 


The Use of American Products 


It is good business 
It is good Americanism 





To place your advertising through the 


American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspapers, Inc. 





NOTE.—This Association is under American Management. Of- 
ficers: Frances A. Kellor, President; Herbert D. Mason, Vice- 
President and General Counsel; Frank D. Gardner, Vice-President 
and Chicago Manager; S. P. Goldman, Vice-President; Howard P. 
Ingels, Secretary; A. J. Hemphill, Treasurer; Directors: Francis 
H. Sisson, Chairman; Joseph H. Appel; Coleman du Pont; Don 
S. Momand; Col. William B. Thompson, and Mrs. Cabot Ward. 
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Do You Select Paper 
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Look for this watermark — it ws our word of honor to the public 


“ The Utility Business Paper™ 
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he Sensible Way ? 


HEN your office needs another 
typewriting machine, you don’t 
spend any time shopping. 

You simply order a typewriter of 
the make with which your office is 
equipped—the kind that has made 
good, in your judgment, above all 
others. The same custom commonly 
applies to filing cabinets, adding ma- 
chines, all your office appliances and 
furniture. It saves you time and 
money. 

Have you learned that there is just the same ad- 
vantage in standardizing your business printing on 
one dependable, watermarked, established make of 
paper? When you specify Hammermill Bond, for 
instance, you know exactly what you are getting, 
far better than when you try to make a selection 
from a lot of paper samples. 

Hammermill Bond is the lowest-priced standard 
bond paper on the market. It is made in a mill 
which was built expressly to turn out this “Utility 
Business Paper.” Its twelve colors besides white 
enable you to give instant identification to forms, 
branch-office correspondence, etc. There ‘are three 
Hammermill finishes—bond, ripple, and linen. 

Write us today for a Hammermill Portfolio—the 
printed forms it contains will show you the quality and 
color scope of Hammermill Bond, and give you new ideas 
for simplifying and accelerating your office routine. 

Your letterhead tells us which of our many portfolios 
to send you. Full set to any printer. 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


ErizE, PENNSYLVANIA 








Look for this watermark — if us ovr word of honor to the publac 


“ The Utility Business Paper ™ 
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Our Rates Go Up 


August First 


New Rates 


2 columns 
| column 


Until August first advertisers have the privileg 
of contracting for space up to and including th 
December, 1919 


, issue at the rates now in force, a 
follows :— 


2 columns 
1 column 
Less than one column 


119 West Fortieth Street New York City 
O. J. ELDER, Advertising Manager 


Western Representative New England Representim 
Cuartes H. SuHatruck Merz B. Haves 
770 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Little Building, Boston, Ma 





privilege 
ding th 
force, a 


City 


‘epresentatt 
Hayes 
Boston, Mas 
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Buys Huge Newspaper Advertise- 
ment to Publish Catalogue 


Henry Field Seed Co. Tries Novel Plan—It Worked Well 


By W. W. Burgess 


HE Henry Field Seed Com- 
Tew. of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
has brought out a new spring 
style of cataloguing. 

‘What Henry Field has done to 
make himself the cynosure of all 
advertising eyes is to take a 
twelve-page advertisement in a 
recent issue of the Weekly Kansas 
City Star. It occupied one entire 
section of the paper. The using 
of large space is so common now- 
adays that in itself an unusually 
large advertisement is not worthy 
of any special attention. . There- 
fore, it is not the size of Mr. 
Field’s “ad” but rather the sub- 
ject-matter of it and the purpose 
of it that justifies this article in 
Printers’ INK. 

It is a frequent occurrence for 
department stores and occasion- 
ally other advertisers to take sev- 
eral pages in a single issue of a 
paper. That is looked on as an 
accepted thing in advertising, but 
Mr. Field bought all this space 
for the purpose of publishing his 
catalogue. It is this that gives 
the novel twist to his stunt. 

The first page of the advertise- 
ment was devoted to human-in- 
terest copy, written in Mr. Field’s 
quaintly humorous style. Field 
has a reputation as an advertising 
writer that has made his name 
a household word throughout the 
section where he sells his seeds. 
He has a way of getting himself, 
his babies and, in fact, his most 
personal affairs into his copy in 
such a manner that the lack of 
personal contact in his mail busi- 
ness seems to be entirelv elimi- 
nated. He has a habit of liberally 
illustrating his copy with infor- 
mal camera pictures that reveal 
many of the intimacies of the 
Field fireside. These friendly pic- 
tures have an anpeal in them that 
farmers respond to. 

The other eleven pages of this 
Kansas City advertisement were 


taken almost bodily from the 
firm’s regular catalogue, and listed 
in usual catalogue fashion all sorts 
of seeds. An order-blank coupon 
was naturally included. 

This daring plan was tried on 
the assumption that people would 
preserve a separate section of a 
newspaper just as readily as they 
would a regular catalogue. It was 
also assumed that if the special 
section would be preserved, and 
if every reader were a prospect, 
that the catalogue .ammunition 
could be distributed at less ex- 
pense in this way than it could 
in the. usual way. 

Though many mail-order men 
would hate to risk all their ammu- 
nition on a single shot, Mr. Field 
testifies that results justify the 
gamble which he took. 

THE ADVER- 
YEARS 


ORDERS FROM 
TISING FOR FOUR 
“We feel that the advertise- 
ment has paid,” he says. “Pos- 
sibly not so big as we had hoped, 
and possibly not very big in net 
sales, which can be absolutely 
traced. Of course, it is hard to 
say how much should be charged 
up to general publicity and the 
stiffening of our regular custom- 
ers who were already ordering. 
But it is a fact that the adver- 
tisement had a splendid effect and 
influence on our entire list, and 
we are sure it brought us lots 
of business in addition to that 
which can he absolutely traced.” 
In comparing figures on results 
no account was taken of inquiries 
for catalogues, and the general 
publicity value. All that has heen 
kept track of are the orders com- 
ing in on the order sheet cut from 
the big advertisement. 

When these figures were com- 
piled, about seven weeks after the 
advertisement. appeared, orders 
were still coming in at the rate 
of 123 a day. Each order aver- 
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aging around $3, and Mr. Field 
says they are continuing to come 
in at about this rate, and that he 
expects the results to be very 
strong throughout the season and 
straggling for two or three years 
to follow. 

The total number of orders re- 
ceived on the order sheet direct 
from the ad numbered 6,494 and 
represented $20,910.88 up to the 
time this is written. 

The reason that no record was 
kept of inquiries was because the 
seed business is a seasonable af- 
fair. It is condensed into-a short 
period, and the inquiries were 
coming in sacks right at the time 
the organization was straining 
every nerve to (fill orders 
promptly. 

So it is hard to tell what the 
eventual worth of the twelve-page 
idea will be. But, conservatively, 
at least 3,000 inquiries besides the 
orders have been received and 


evidence indicates that these will 
average $3 each in orders within 
a year. 

Upwards of 80 per cent of the 


customers gained will give repeat 
orders next year. This may seem 
like too heavy a percentage to old 
advertisers, but past experience 
justifies the prediction, so Mr. 
Field declares. 

In summing up, he said further, 
“Another thing to be considered 
is that all seed houses are loaded 
up this year with an unusually 
heavy supply of garden seed, 
which are likely to develop into 
a’ serious loss through slump in 
prices, and it is quite an object 
to be able to unload these garden 
seed at the present good prices 
through the regular channels of 
trade, for it is almost impossible 
to sell a surplus to other seed 
houses.” 

It seems that Mr. Field started 
something, because since his “ad” 
appeared the - Wilson Grocery 
Company, of Peoria, Ill., has pub- 
lished its catalogue in a section 
of the Chicago Tribune, and it 
is said other advertisers are plan- 
ning to do something similar in 
other publications. 

As a matter of general interest 
let me give a sample of Mr. 
Field’s copy. It is taken from 
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“My Own Page,” which 

in one of his catalogues, A Dic. 
ture ol the boss himself in his 
shirtsleeves, hard at work at his 
desk, heads the page. Then this 
copy follows: 

“This picture shows how | an- 
swer your letters. I don't reall 
write them. It would take too 
long. 1 just sit up all evening 
and talk it at the dictaphone, just 
like I was talking direct to you 
and next morning it takes two of 
three girls to copy it all off and 
send it to you. It works fine 
I couldn’t answer a tenth part of 
the letters 1 get if it wasn’t for 
this. 

“I call this my own page. The 
rest of the book is written to suit 
you and the rest of the folks 
It must be done just about right 
No mistakes and no wrong gram- 
mar and no waste space. But this 
page | write just to suit myself, 
If it don’t suit you, you don't 
have to read it. You can go on 
and read the rest of the book and 
come back to this later when you 
haven’t anything else to do. 

“A catalogue has to be written 
about so so. It must be exact 
and painstaking and complete and 
just about a cross between an e- 
cyclopedia and a price list. 

“It’s lots of work writing one. 
I have been working on this one 
several months. I wrote ever 
word of it myself and laid out the 
pages, and watched it put in type 
and corrected the proofs and 
helped set the ink on the press 
when it started running. 

“But it’s done now, all but this 
page. You know in a book of 
this kind the first page is always 
the last one printed. After the 
rest of the book is all in type and 
waiting for the press to start o 
the last section, then I write this 
page. 

“It has been a great old year, 
hasn’t it? ‘How has it treated 
you, anyway? We came through 
pretty well, all things considered 
and I guess we all did. Wear 
pretty lucky to be alive and at 
work and with a prospect of 
making garden next spring. 

“The seed business has n 
Better than ever. We are getting 
more customers and better ci 
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The Magazine of Wall Street has the largest 
proven paid circulation of any financial pub- 
lication in the world. 


100% 


Buying Power 


Because it reaches the 
man with surplus funds 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


& MAGAZINE 
@WALL STREET 


42 Broadway, New York 
New Telephone Number—Broad 5793 
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tomers all the time. Every one 
brings in two or three new ones. 
And they are all welcome. 

“And such nice letters we get 
from them! That is the best part 
of it. My wife says she believes 
I would stay in the seed business 
anyway, even if I didn’t make a 
cent, just for the sake of the 
letters. 

“IT hope you'll like the cata- 
logue. It’s a sort of home-made 
affair and not specially artistic, 
but I have tried to make it help- 
ful and ee and entertaining. 
And we have done all the work 
on it ourselves from start to finish. 

“If you don’t want to take time 
to read it you can look at the 
pictures anyway. It’s great on 
pictures. They are real pictures, 
too. Not the highly inflamed, im- 
aginary kind you sometimes see.” 


Nobody Wins, 
in Long Run, in Cut- 
Price Sale 


A RECENT issue of Printers’ 
<1 Inx tells an interesting story 
of a price-cutting battle between 
two New York department stores. 
Both stores were recently conduct- 
ing soap sales, one of them offer- 
ing a certain brand which ordi- 
narily sells at eight cents at the 
price of six cakes for 36 cents, 
while the other fixed a slightly 
lower price. The first store there- 
upon reduced its quotation; the 
second countered with another 
cut. and the price dropped until 
within a week one store was sell- 
ing 18 cakes for a cent and the 
other 19. At last accounts the 
store offering 19 cakes for a cent 
had revised its price to 24 cakes 
for a cent, and was doing a large 
business in taking orders for fu- 
ture delivery, the stock naturally 
having run out. 

It is said that this soap costs the 
retailer five cents a cake. On this 
basis he loses $1.19 on each sale, 
plus the cost of handling and de- 
livery. Who benefits? The cus- 
tomer who buvs the soap only. 
Who pays the freight? The cus- 
tomer who buys other goods at 
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INK 
the stores which needlessly self 
below cost ; for merchants are not 
in business for their health and 
what is lost on one item must be 
made up on others. 

Selling below cost is sometimes 
a business necessity; but when it 
is not necessary, or when it jg 
carried to ridiculous extremes for 
the purpose of creating a sensa- 
tion, it is a wasteful form of ad- 
vertising. Meritorious merchan. 
dise, advertised judiciously in the 
daily newspapers, will bring what 
it is worth. It is unfair to charge 
against the cost of legitimate ad. 
vertising the losses incurred jn 
practically giving goods away to 
get people into a store.—Phila- 
delphia Record 


Western Representative “Elec. 
trical Railway Journal” 


Harold Rudd, until recently with the 
New York office of the Electric Railway 
Journal, is now advertising representa 
tive for the paper in the Middle West. 
with headquarters in Chicago. John 
Geib has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of the McGraw-Hill Company, 
New York, on the makeup of the Engi 
neering News-Record. He was formerly 
connected with thee illustration depart 
ment. 


G. H. Hunt Now With De 
troit Pressed Steel Co. 


George H. Hunt has been appointed 
sales manager of the wheel division of 
the Detroit Pressed Steel Co., manufac 
turer of “Disteel” wheels. Mr. Hunt 
for several years was manager of the 
Stromberg Carburetor Co., and for the 
last year was Detroit representative for 
the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia, and. the Budd Wheel Cor- 
poration 


Artificial Limb Manufacturers 
Combine 


Authors and Cox, Limited, Canadian 
manufacturers of artificial limbs and 
appliances, have joined forces with J. E. 
Hanger, Inc., of Washington, D. C. 
forming the new firm of Authors, Cox 
and Hanger, with head offices in To 
ronto. The advertising account will be 
handled by Norris Patterson, Limited, 
Toronto. 


M. Fernandez Made Copy 
Chief 


M. Fernandez, of Ingenieria Interne 


cional, New York, has been advanced 
to the position of copy chief of the pub 
lication’s advertising service department, 
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Land of Opportunity for the 
Advertiser—THE SOUTH! 


F ever a market offered a 

rare opportunity, it is the 

Southland, with the millions 

of rich farmers and mer- 

chants and their families. 

Everything except skates and sleighs and 

skis can be profitably advertised in leading 

Southern newspapers, the most economical 

and efficient class of publications to reach the 
worth-while people of Dixieland. 


ALABAMA GEORGIA (cont.) SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anniston Star Macon News Anderson Dally Mail 

Birmingham Age-Herald Macon Telegraph Charleston News & Courier 

Birmingham Ledger Rome Tribune- Herald Columbia R 

Birmingham News “ Savannah Morning News Columbia State 

Gadsden Daily Times-News Waycross Journal-Herald Greenville Daily News 

Gadsden Journal Greenville Piedmont 

Mobile Register KENTUCKY Spartanburg Herald 

Montgomery Morning and Spartanburg Journal and 
Evening Advertiser [2xinaton rae Carolina Spartan 


ARKANSAS Louisville Courier-Journal 
end Times TENNESSEE 


Little Rock Arkansas Louisville Herald Chattancega News 
Gazette Chattanooga Times 
FLORIDA LOUISIANA jesheee Sun 
New Orleans Item Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
Jacksonville Florida New Orleans Times- Knoxville Sentinel 
Metropolis Picayune Memphis Commercial- 
Jacksonville Florida Appeal 
Times-Union MISSISSIPPI Nashville Banner 
Miami Herald Pe Nashville Tennessean- 
Palm Beach Post Meridian Star American 
Pensacola Journal 
St. Augustine Evening NORTH CAROLINA TEXAS 
Record Asheville Citizen . 
St Petersbury Evening Asheville Times Suerte 
Independent Charlotte News Evening Journal 
Tampa Daily Times Charlotte Observer Dallas Times-Herald 
n Concord Daily Tribune 
GEORGIA boro Daily N Ft. Worth Record 
Greenebere Dakty Nows Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
Albany Herald Hickory Dally Record Galveston News 
Athens Banner Raleigh News and Observer Houston Chronicle 
Athens Herald Raleigh Times Houston Post 
jaa Constitution Rocky Mount oes m San Antonio Express 
janta Georgian and elegra no News 
Sunday American Salisbury Post San Antonio Evening 
Atlanta Journal Washington Daily News VIRGINIA 
Augusta Chronicle Wilmington Dispatch 
Augusta Herald Wilmington Star Bristol Herald-Courier 
Columbus Ledger Winston-Salem Journal Lynchburg News 
Dublin Courier-Herald Winston-Salem Sentinel Petersburg Evening Progress 


[Prerarep BY MaSSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, ATLANTA, Ga.) 
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Gardiner & Wells (0., Inc. 


NNOUNCE THE ASSO- 
CIATION WITH THEIR 
ORGANIZATION OF 


Mr. Humphrey M. Bourne 


KNOWN FOR_HIS (COPY -AND 
“MERCHANDISING SUCCESSES. 


AS CHIEF OF (COPY AND PRODUCTION 
(Late of Erwin & Wasey (0., (‘hicago) 


150 -Madison Avenue 


New York, City 
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Gardiner &° Wells (0., Inc. 


NNOUNCE THE ASSO- 
CIATION WITH THEIR, 
ORGANIZATION OF 


Mr. Will. H. Dilg 


eA NATIONAL FIGURE IN 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


150 -Madison -Avenue 


New York (ity 
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ENGLAND 


THE AMERICAN MARKET 


Never in the long history of England has the outlook of the 
Briton been so progressive as at the present time. The war has 
changed him—he is eager to get a line in new ideas, better 
methods; he is ready to scrap all his old notions and learn from 
your or any other country. 


In the new life upon which this great and powerful county 
is entering, all old ideas go for nothing, except where they bear 
the stamp of obvious merit and suitability to the new conditions, 
New names and new ideas are welcomed and considered as 
never before. 


Let me impress upon you the view that Great Britain is a brand 
new and wealthy, market, offering to the American manufac 
turer who can introduce goods or ideas possessing sterling merit, 
an opportunity such as will never again occur in our time to 
establish himself in the regard of the most loyal and per- 
sistent buyer in the world. 


Think the situation over for yourself. Everybody and every 
thing which comes to England from America now, stands for 
loyalty, efficient brotherly help, sincerity and excellence in the 
eyes of every Englishman. That impression will stay so long 
as it is strengthened and not abused. Send us of your best, as 
you are doing, and we will welcome you as we do now. 


The entire British Nation is eagerly reading books and litera- 
ture which deal lucidly, earnestly and cleverly with the uprising 
of a new national aim; which point the way to a higher na- 
tional purpose. I would like every American manufacturer to 
read these books so that he may know Great Britain and I will 
gladly mail the best of them to anyone who will send mea 
request. At the same time let me know the broad outlines of 
your proposition and I. will see that you are furnished with the 
clearest kind of information. 


Buf, (amped, 


W. S. CRAWFORD, Ltd. 


Advertisers’ Agents and Consultants 


Craven House, Kingsway 
LONDON ENGLAND 
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Advertising to Build Good Will 
for the Retailer 


The Meye 


HILE the mere size of a 

business institution or the 
diversity of its product is no rea- 
son at all for its failure to utilize 
national advertising, these factors 
frequently create an advertising 
problem that can best be solved 
by shaping the campaign primarily 
to build good-will, both with the 
dealer and the consumer. The 
idea that is back of such a solu- 
tion is, of course, that the in- 
creased prestige or good feeling 
thus created will help to carry 
on the tide of favor a multitude 
of products which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to feature individually. 

The Eastman Kodak Company 
furnishes a classic example with 
its simple declarative, “There’s a 
Photographer in Your Town.” 
Now comes one of the largest 
drug houses in the country, 
Meyer Brothers Drug Company, 
of St. Louis, with an extensive 
newspaper campaign to “create in 
the public mind a better and more 
appreciative understanding of 
what a drug store means to the 
community.” 

The decision on the part of the 
company to direct its advertising 
toward building good will is prem- 
ised to a great extent upon the 
enormous variety of the goods it 
distributes—drugs. pharmaceutical 
preparations of all kinds, paints, 
dyes and what not. “To an or- 
der, ‘Ship me a drug store.’” main- 
taims one of its advertisements. 
“the Mever Brothers Drug Com- 
pany could supply the complete 
answer—on the same dav the or- 
der was received.” Obviously, to 
feature even the leaders in its 
line would demand an initial in- 
vestment of many thousands of 
dollars. Actually to drive home 
the merits of each of them would 
cost not thousands but hundreds 
of thousands. 


Accordingly, this advertiser is 
11 


r Brothers Drug Company, of St. Louis, Mo., Emphasizes in 
Its Copy the Responsibility of the Druggist and the 
: Dignity of His Profession 


stressing in its campaign—which 
is being carried on in the news- 
papers of the Mississippi Valley, 
the South and Southwest—the 
house of Meyer Brothers, in con- 
junction merely with its “Drugs 
Certified by Test.” And the key- 
note of the copy is an appeal to 
the public to recognize the dig- 
nity and responsibility of the drug- 
gist’s profession, which it places 
on almost as high a plane of hu- 
manitarian service as that of the 
physician or surgeon. 

It was decided to concentrate 
upon the group of products de- 
nominated “Drugs Certified by 
Test,” because these comprise the 
finest goods put up by the com- 
pany, each package carrying a 
statement before a notary that 
the goods are pure and have been 
certified by test. In this series 
are a number of the more com- 
mon drugs, such as castor oil and 
boric acid; and by emphasizing 
the group, for which a large sale 
has already been built up, the 
company hopes and expects to in- 
crease the popularity of its entire 
line. 


BUILDING ON REPUTATION OF THE 
COMPANY 


The theme of its quality mes- 
sage is that “you can get sick 
on second-class foods, but vou 
can’t get well on _ second-class 
drugs,” and emphasis is placed up- 
on the fact that between the phy- 
sician and the public stands the 
druggist, who must fill the pre- 
scription conscientiously. and with 
aood drugs, or the phvsician’s 
work will be in vain. Opportu- 
nity is not lost. of course, to 
point out that behind both the 
phvsician and the druggist stands 
a time-honored house. 

Excerpts from the advertise- 
ments illustrate the separate 
phases of its endeavor through 
the medium of its present cam- 
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paign. Under the heading “Cer- 
tified” appear these paragraphs: 


Those who undertake to minister to 
public health accept for themselves a 
great moral responsibility. 

Few people have any knowledge of 
the medicines they buy. They must 
depend upon the druggist and the in- 
stitution behind him—the source of his 
supply. 

A deep sense of responsibility led 
the founder of the Meyer Brothers 
Drug Company in its beginning to 
establish uality as the basis o its 
service. or sixty-seven years it has 
served the public with medicines of 
proven purity—quality determined by 
the severest tests of the chemist—each 
product inspected, analyzed and certi- 
fied before leaving the laboratory. 

Meyer Certified Drugs comprise a 
list of drugs and chemicals that are 
of frequent need in every home. 
Sealed as they are put up, each package 
contains a certificate guaranteeing the 
contents to be of highest quality, true 
to the label it bears—Quality Certi- 
fied by Test. 

Meyer Certified Drugs certify the 
stores that sell them as stores of pub- 
lic security, health protection—de- 
pendable service. 

Guaity Certified by Test is the 
realized and proved ideal of our serv- 
ice to you through the druggist. 

Through the hands of more than 
15,000 druggists, Meyer products bear- 
ing the Meyer label give you the in- 
sured perfection of purity—Quality 
Certified by Test. 


Other copy emphasizes the vital 
relation between the drug store 
and the family. “Safety” is the 
caption of one of these adver- 
tisements, and it is followed by 
this message: 


Your drug store purchases are more 
vitally connected with the health of 
your family than any other purchases 
you make. 

Drugs exist only because of the 
deepest human need and in ministerin 
to that need drug purity is the paren 

The line of household necessities 
bearing the Meyer Brothers Drug 
Compeny’s Red Diamond label are goods 
of dependable quality. 

Meyer Red Biemend products have 
behind them the proved integrity of 
sixty-seven years’ service. Strict ad 
herence to the principle of “quality” 
has made the Meyer Brothers Drug 
Company the largest drug house in the 
world in size and in service. 

The Meyer Red Diamond label identi- 
fies the store of dependable household 
requisites. 


Elsewhere in the advertising ap- 
pear such statements as these: 


Sixty-seven years of patient experi- 
ment with the chemist have made the 
chemist and the pharmacist co-workers 
in the truest sense with the physician 
and surgeon—servants of one cause. 


INK 


The same light of scienc 

. en 
work of your intelligent drug gt 
sheds its rays upon the man tte 
search or the doctor by your bedside 
Ene druggist bent over the same ; 
amp to interpret the physician’ know. 
edge. The laborer SS wetthy a i 
hire, but the skilled apothecary Pd 
denied oven ime Poor rewards of com. 
merce, much less the professj 
nition he deserves. ss 


As medicine leans upo 

tory for guidance, so aye len, 
the public, depend upon the chemi 
that serves them through the druggist 
and the institution behind him—the 
source of his supply. 


The purpose of the Meyer cam. 
paign is announced to the drug. 
gist in one of the companys 
broadsides, as follows: y 


“ 


WE ARE ADVERTISING YOUR Day 
STORE TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 
FOR YOUR PROFIT 


“The advertising of Meyer Cer. 
tified products is but a means tp 
that end. We shall profit, of 
course, but only as your store and 
your profits get the first call, 

“The success of any busines 
depends upon the success of its 
distributors—those who pass its 
products over their counters tp 
the public. 

“The hand of the druggist is the 
hand of this institution. 

“The success of the Mew 
Brothers Drug Company has been 
and will always be due to th 
success of its loyal friends, th 
druggists who sell and display 
Meyer Certified products.” 

About $80,000 has been appro- 
priated for use in the present 
campaign, and it is planned to 
increase this appropriation in 1%) 


“State Register” Now Evening 
Paper 


The State Register of Springfield, Il 
which has been published as a moma 
paper for more than eighty years, > 
peared for the first time this months 


an afternoon daily. It relinquished & 
claim on the morning field to secute tt 
Associated Press rights for the aftr 
noon field. 


Dooley-Brennan Has New # 
count 


The White Lock Company, of. Chicip 
has appointed the Dooley-Brennan Ce 
pany of that city to handle the advert 
ing of its auto wind-shield wiper. 
is being prepared to run in maga 
and automobile trade journals. 
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New York’s great Morning Paper 
exercises a more rigorous 


CENSORSHIP 


than any other New York paper 


Take an example: 


During the month of April a large foreign financial 
institution used a number of whole pages in the fol- 
lowing New York papers: 


The Sun Refused 


This Business as too speculative 





THE SUN refuses tens of thousands of dollars 
every year. 
Its financial advertising columns are the cleanest in 
the country. 


The confidence of SUN readers in their paper is 
complete. 


They know that the finest “guarantee” any adver- 
tisement can have is its appearance in 

















A Copy Writer on the Rhine 


The Third Division Is Willing to Change Places, and Gives Reasons Why 


S61) EAL copy,” the critic has 

often said, must have em- 
phasis and the gift of vision. It 
must be written from the buyer’s 
angle, must emphasize the true 
sales factor, and have the vision 
to stimulate action on the part of 
him who reads. Emphasis in copy 
presupposes real knowledge of the 
goods, vision is the possession of 
him who has seen. 

Somewhere on the Rhine there 
is a real copy writer. The goods 
he has for sale he knows well— 
they are his daily life. He has 
heard that back in the States the 
army is recruiting 50,000 volun- 
teers to take the places. of the 
men now along the Rhine who 
want to come home. The motive 
back of the copy then is the 
strongest; the all-possessing de- 
sire of a man to get back home 
His copy appeal, on the front 
page of “The Watch on the 
Rhine” for April 4 is respectfully 
referred to the Army Recruiting 
Bureau in New York City, for 
booklet, poster or other. advertis- 
ing use. 

Here it is: 

Come across, 
across ! 

Now is your chance to replace 
your silver chevron with a gold 
stripe. 

We of the Third Division who 
have served through the cam- 
paigns from the Marne to the 
Argonne and are now reveling on 
the Rhine will welcome you. 

We would regret deeply leaving 
this land of Boche and snow. 

Nevertheless, we do not wish to 
appear selfish. 

» We know there are thousands 
of young men in the States who 
are rearin’ to come across. 

We know, because we read the 
papers. We have read of men 
who wept salty tears when the 
armistice was signed, because they 
were deprived of doing their bit 
over here. 

We are willing to give them a 
chance to win that gold stripe. 

Of course, things are a bit slow 


boys! Come 


now. No longer do the G. I, cans 
blooey around us. Heine no 
longer comes across in his bomb 
ing machine with the tail-gate 
wide open. Those little surprise 
attacks at dawn are no mop 
Going over the top to cash in in 
front of the Boche machinegy 
nests is but a memory, 

Besides, the chow has ¢ 
Cornwillie and hardtack are passe 
Goldfish is almost unknown, 

But if you can carry on under 
these hardships and disadvantages 
why— 

Come 
across! 

Still, Rhineland has its adyan. 
tages. 

Even after July 1 Germany has 
no prospect of going dry—not s 
long as the Rhine flows. 

And you can smoke a cigarette 
here without hiding behind th 
barn as if you were committing a 
deadly sin. 

And think of this. 

One dollar good United States 
is worth five francs. 

Five francs are 
marks, 

So a buck private, instead of 
getting $33 per month, receives 
330 marks. 

Some money! 

Three hundred and thirty marks 
will buy anything in Germany. 

So come across, boys! Come 
across ! 

It’s a great life if you dont 
weaken. 

And .win that gold chevron! 


across, boys! Com 


worth ten 


M. Wolff Makes New Connec 
tion 


Maurice Wolff has been appointed at 
vertising and sales manager of the At 
lantic Paint Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis He was formerly om 
nected with Maurice L Rothschild & 
Company. Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
charge of advertising for sixteen yer 


C. O. Reed, formerly with the George 


Batten Company in Chicago, has ™ 
appointed advertising manager of 
Samson Tractor Company, of Jam! 


Wis. 
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Send for this book— 
It is FREE 





From the 
“Dry Goods Economist”— 


“PTAHIS is the ablest presentation of the 
subject that has been placed before 
the advertising fraternity.”— F. T. Root. 


Leading department stores—representa- 
tive national advertisers—and the 
country’s foremost publishers, all have 
complimented this little book. We think 
it will be helpful if you have a merchan- 
dising problem involving the dry goods 
field and we invite you to write for it. 


We can serve efficiently such adver- 
tisers as have special interest in 
selling through department stores. 


J. H.CROSS CO. 


General Advertising Agency 
214 South 12th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘LIFE: 


LIFE, the ideal publication, be. 
cause it is built around an ideal 
and an idea proven sound by 37 
years of success. 


In keeping with our ideal we 
limit our circulation to 300,000 net, 
now above 240,000 net and growing 
for just one reason — because people 
are buying it. 


In keeping with our ideal we limit 


the number of pages to 52 per 
issue. 


This ideal and idea assures ad- 
vertisers a guaranteed protected 
market as to quality and quantity 
of readers. A guaranteed protected 
market as to amount of advertising 
competition, thus assuring reader 
attention. 


It is a pleasure to read the adver. 
tisements in LIFE. 


Gee. Bee, Are. 
LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St. West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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The Globe-Trotting Advertising 
Man 


He Must Travel Abroad to Understand Foreign Trade Needs 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE on the corner of his 
T desk stood a nice, new, shiny 
globe—the sort that we are accus- 
tomed to see in schoolrooms. And 
he was revolving it, slowly, study- 
ing its colorful lay of land. 

At his elbow, piled fifteen high, 
were corpulent export trade mag- 
azines. Did you know that there 
were dozens of them, and that, in 
the case of some, 400 pages a 
month is the common practice? 
There is not an anemic publication 
in the lot. They are all sleek, well 
fed and amazingly interesting. 

The man at the globe was adver- 
tising manager of a large rubber 
concern. For twelve years he had 
held the post successfully and had 
directed publicity for everything 
from teething rings to automobile 
tires. And now he was frowning, 
which ill became him. 

“Looks as if I would have to 
start all over again,” he remarked 
with a grimace, “or someone else 
will get my job inside of a year.” 

He was asked why he made this 
enigmatic statement. 

“Because,” was the ready re- 
sponse, “this export trade thing is 
destined to play a highly important 
part in the future policy of our 
company. We are going out after 
it We are even contemplating 
the construction of a few boats of 
our own. In two years, I venture 
to say, we will have assembling 
and small manufacturing units in 
a dozen foreign countries. And I 
have studied only home problems. 
I can advertise to Americans, but 
am helpless when you ask me to 
dictate any foreign policy.” 

He pointed to a number of dum- 
mies‘on his desk. 

“There,” said he, “is an illustra- 
tion, I have been asked to pro- 
duce a handsome catalogue for 
use in foreign countries. It will 
be printed in many languages and 
m many editions. I feel ill at ease 


in settling upon the text, and I 
certainly do not know what illus- 
trations should be employed—the 
cover, for instance. 

“There seems to be something 
very unsatisfactory and inconclu- 
sive in consulting people who have 
been over there. Conditions fol- 
lowing the war have changed. 
Branch managers and foreign ex- 
perts have not collected up-to-the- 
minute data themselves. The 
signing of the armistice happened 
only yesterday, but things have 
changed even since then. I tell 
you, the advertising manager of 
the future must be a specialist in 
foreign conditions and export 
trade. He must know the peoples 
of all countries—their moods and 
manners and habits. He must be 
a blooming wonder of a man. I 
think I'll pack my suitcase and 
disappear for six months on a sort 
of Nellie-Bly flight around the 
world.” 


ADVERTISING MEN MUST BROADEN 
THEIR KNOWLEDGE 


There is more than a grain of 
truth in this. The advertising 
manager of to-day and to-morrow 
should possess a keen and sympa- 
thetic understanding of other than 
his home market. Of course, it is 
not to be expected that all adver- 
tising managers can or should take 
a breezy spin from South America 
to Japan. The larger business in- 
terests, however, will make it nec- 
essary for some to acquaint them- 
selves with many phases of inter- 
national commerce. 

Already advertising agencies are 
perfecting departments for the 
safe, know-how handling of cam- 
paigns for China, Japan, South 
America, Africa and Cuba. They 
realize it is coming—this new field 
of activity, this co-partnership with 
the world. For-some inexplicable 
reason salesmen who have trav- 
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eled extensively abroad cannot be 
pinned down to information that 
is of much practical assistance to 


advertisers. 
en route homie. 


Something happens 
They lose the lit- 


tle, homely, human items that must 


go into advertising. 
quote figures by the 
you ask whether or 
no a Guatemala 
housewife uses bak- 
ing soda there is no 
response. 

Creeping into the 
news from the man- 


They can 
yard, but if 


methods must kee i 
manufacturer himecth “Beat - 
carries precious car : 
men, whose mission ta ie Ried 
that American goods are “i 
presented and logically distri 
And when these plans are Perfect. 
ed, American advertising must 
follow distribution 
It cannot be 
electrotyped and 
translated versions 
of what has bem 
prepared for the 
American market 


The manufacturer 
will find need to ad. 
vertise in his many 
markets, but it must 
be advertising: that 
is keyed to people 
and conditions, 
Trade publications 
bristle with the signs 
of the times. Here 
is another item, se 
lected at random 
from the many; 
“Stanley Loeb, son 
of William Loeb, of 
Loeb & Co. makers 
of jewelry, 
Chestnut street 
Providence, R. I, 
left recently for 
Europe, where he 
will introduce in 
France and Great 
Britain, and possibly 
Italy, not only the 
lines carried by his 
father’s house, but 
also those of several 
other concerus. Mr. 
Loeb has already ar- 
ranged for a shop 
in Paris at 105 Rué 
Lafayette.” 
And this: 
“Xavier de Nice, 
general export mat- 
ager and foreign 
representative of the American 
Chain Company, the largest mant 
facturers of this line in the world 
will start soon on an extensive itp 
abroad, where he will investigate 
markets and appoint agents for 
the company. He will carry wil 
him a full line of samples. Jat 
how important this concern 0 


ufacturers’ own side 
appears items such 
as this—and how 
significant they are: 

“Following the 
trend of the times 
the Yawman & Erbe 
ManufacturingCom- 
pany, Rochester, N. 
Y., manufacturers of 
filing equipment and 
office systems, are 
planning a consid- 
erable expansion in 
the export field. 
The company’s for- 
eign trade has al- 
ready grown to large 
proportions, but it 
is now their purpose 
to make more direct 
sales efforts in over- 
seas markets. 

“The man selected 
by the company for 
the responsible duty 
of developing the 
territory is - 
Rockwell, who has 
been with the or- 
ganization for fif- 
teen years. 

“Mr. Rockwell 
will first make a 
two-months’ trip to 
Europe with a view 
to studying trade 
conditions and stimulating demand 
in the British Isles, France and 
other countries. Upon his return 
he will open a new export office in 
New York City, where it will be 
possible to be in closer touch with 
foreign buyers, shipping condi- 
tions and foreign banking.” 

Advertising and advertising 


MACHETES 
Keen—Efficient—Durable 


Some of the superior points of 
CHATILLON MACHETES are: 


The blades are made of the fin- 
est crucible steel procurabie. 
They are heavy enough to ren- 
der satisfaction even under the 
most severe and continuous 
usage. They are so balanced 
that their weight is not notice- 
They are properly 
ground, tempered and sharp- 
, ened and hold a keen edge for 
a remarkable length of time. 
And then, the grip is so made 
that it is not only exceedingly 
comfortable to the grasp, but 
sure to hold. 


These machetes are only one 
of the hundreds of articles we 
offer 


Write for export prices, special discownts, ot 
If you need any special shape for any purpose 
mail us sketch, sample, etc, and we will dupli 
cate in shape, qua nd pric 

Machetes made for the United States 
Government for war purposes. 





Address: %5 CUM Street, New York City, U. S A 








CUT 
HAD 


HOW WOULD YOU PICTURE 
TING SUGAR CANE IF YOU 
NEVER SEEN IT DONE? 
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More Evidence That Recommends 


“ING-RICH” 


Porcelain Enameled Signs 

Sherwin-Williams publicity, like their paints ard 
varnishes, “cover the earth,” and “ING-RICH” deal- 
ers’ signs form a very definite function in their 
general campaign. 

The fact that such large paint manufacturers use 
“ING-RICH” in preference to painted signs is very 
significant. And they know a lot about good paint, 
too. There’s no comparison either in effectiveness 
or durability because “ING-RICH” signs are of 
solid composition, of which the porcelain enamel is 
an integral part. 

Unlike other mediums, “ING-RICH” signs do not 
have to be renewed every year. They stay put and 
keep brilliant for several years. Hence their eternal 
pulling power and incomparable economy. 

It will only cost a stamp to get full information 
about them. Let us know what reading and design 
you would want to use, and we'll submit sketch and 
prices for your approval. No obligation. 

INGRAM-RICHARDSON MFG. CO. 
College Hill - - Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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ERWIN G@ WASEY COMPAny 





CA dvertifing E 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAG9 


— 





A remarkable absence of the 
non-productive costs usually 
associated with advertising 
agency practice, makes 
_possible the very compre- 
hensive service we deliver. 
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e new trade relations may 
agar from the fact that it 
publishes catalogues in four lan- 
guages—English, French, Portu- 
guese and Spanish—and covering 
its entire line. The export office 
here is equipped now to correspond 
in all foreign languages and to 
provide for all shipments. 

It seems to be the consensus of 
expert opinion that America 1s a 
little too cocksure of her future 
foreign efforts. Elab- 
orate sales and adver- 
tising plans will be for- 
mulated on the spur of 
the moment, it being 
assumed that no great 
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The advertising that will assist 
in establishing good relations will 
be advertising that educates. This 
will be lesson one in the long list 
the advertising managers of the 
future must learn. For America 
will sell her merchandise and serv- , 
ice and spirit to a more important 
degree when she takes time to in- 
vestigate and learn what the mar- 
ket needs and should have and 
wants without quite realizing it. 


dificulties are involved 
and it is merely a case 
of getting goods to cer- 
tain ports and quickly 
disposing of them. 

The majority of 
these same countries 
have had past experi- 
ence with American- 


Dependable, Perfect Fitting 
Fashionable Hosiery— 


For every occasion there is a suitable pair 
of “MONITO” Hosiery that assures the 
wearer neat and attractive appearance 
combined with foot-comfort, long-wear and 
economy 


Made of dainty but dependable silk. in 
substantial combination of silk and lisle 
or in sturdy lisle alone. The gold seal on 
the toe of every pair of “MONITO” Hoo- 
iery guarantees their quality 


made goods. Some of 
it is to our discredit 
Fly-by-night concerns 
have dumped seconds 
on ignorant and trust- 
ing markets and 
charged fat prices, 
caring not a jot for 
what might happen the 
following season. It is 
easy to change a firm 
name and a trade-mark 
brand. 

There will be preju- 
dices to overcome and 


ill feeling to placate. > 
ad 


LOCAL COLOR IN A HOSIERY ADVERTISEMENT 


And the spirit in which 
we approach these peo- 
ples is somewhat at 
variance with the popular con- 
ception. America must offer ways 
and means of reciprocation. It 
will not and should not be entirely 
a case of how much we can sell 
fo you, but expressions of a will- 
ingness to help the other fellow. 
“What can we do for you?” 
might not be a bad trade slogan 
to start with. “What can you sell 
us? What industries can Amer- 
an money establish in your coun- 
f © you need railroads? 
Should waterways, linking two 
trade centres, be opened up?” 


Distributors and deal- 


inevery country will 


for men and women. 
—_—+— 


Send now for our terms 
to the trade. 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc. 


Harrisburg Pa., U. S. A. 


——— 
Cable Address: “ MONITO,” Harrisburg 


There have been so many disas- 
trous cases of lines distributed 
where there never was and never 
could be a demand for them. 
There are certain types of ex- 
port that will do more than any- 
thing else to open wide the gate- 
way of every port. American cap- 
ital built a badly needed railway 
in China and in Venezuela—and 
the zones around and about them 
were grateful to a species of 
financing that was not selfish. C. 
E. Herring, Chief of.the Division 
of Foreign Investigations, Bureau 
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of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, pleads for restriction of 
the kinds and type of export. The 
American exporter should speed up 
sending manufactured lines that 
must soon meet extremes of com- 
petition abroad. Basic commodi- 
ties, however, have a moral right 
to come first. There are many 
countries even now going through 
periods of terrifying reconstruc- 
tion. America should study the 


character of these urgent demands 
and push them first. 


POSSIBILITIES GREAT FOR ERROR 


It would be extremely selfish to 
insist upon exporting typewriters 
when looms are needed, or to ad- 
vertise textiles when garden im- 
plements are scarce. We must 
temper our new trade possibilities 
with charity and moral perspec- 
tive. Moreover, Europe will not 
find it easy to secure ready cash 
for payment of American goods. 
Exporters who have not gone into 
this economic problem and who 
take it.for granted that the credit 
system needs no profound consid- 
eration will haye a rather rude 
awakening. 

An advertisiug manager, sud- 
denly called upon to prepare copy 
for Mexican newspapers, was 
sorely put to it until he rounded 
up men who had lived there and 
who could give him the needed 
atmosphere. Three of these assist- 
ants were from Mexico City and 
spoke with authority. Designs and 
copy were submitted to them for 
frank criticism. And even then 
the advertising manager could not 
feel the same sureness and confi- 
dence that went with personal in- 
vestigation of conditions. This 
campaign is being held in readi- 
ness for more likely times and 
markets, although America and 
Mexico will surely “get together.” 

It will be the duty and the re- 
sponsibility of the advertising 
manager to keep posted on quick- 
changing foreign-market develop- 
ments. Mexico is a case in point 
Unexpectedly, there has come 
word from the land of many revo- 
lutions that political conditions are 
quieting. Law and order are 
slowly, surely taking the place of 
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chaos. 


And at the 5 . 
, am 
receive ¢ Lime ye 


Tews of tich soll an 
need of farming ; a 
kinds. ° implements of al 
; Henry Ford would make an ey. 
cellent sales manager, Before th 
news was c 

his intention actwally eat 
several plants for the Manufactur, 
of small tractors in Mexico B 
Ford sensed his people and iy 
difficulties. It was  whicners 
throughout the country there thet 
while one of these Plants alon 
would cost upwards of $1,000,0% 
the profits from it were to go baci 
into Mexican soil for purely loca 
institutions and_ trade 
ments. Mexico needs tractors, ng 
alone for crops, but for toa. 
building. Lack of facilities in ty 
latter regard have  militaé 
against her progress. 

How many American manufy. 
turers know that a communication 
has been received from the Mir 
istry of Agriculture in Vener 
asking that American mannfy. 
turers rush over catalogues of 
American-made chemical producs 
agricultural implements of d 
kinds, seed and fertilizer activitis 
and the larger farming machin 
But these catalogues and all a 
vertising pertaining to them ms 
be in the Spanish language. 

And this significant remark « 
ters into the correspondence: “Tx 
advertising, descriptions, illuste 
tions, etc., should be flavored wit 
our own problems and conditions. 
We do not think as you think 
do not buy as you buy, we do at 
like the same pictures that yo 
like.” 

In the case of Chile and Pere 
America has treated her expat 
friends with considerable efficieny 
There has been less complatt 
from these countries. Necessif 
of course, compelled them to set 
American markets for goods the 
could not secure from previ 
markets. War dealt some pros 
ble cards to our manufactures 
In turn, Chile and Peru 
their products to us. 

A rise in their currency 
was another encouraging 
and indications are that anate 
tising campaign there 
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What about the 1919 


7 pin Illinois? } 





Wheat crop condition 100%, May U. S. report 


ILLINOIS produced $981,000,000 in 13 
grain crops in 1918—the world's record. 
The 1919 wheat crop (with 700,000 addi- 
tional acreage) is now growing and Illinois 
will harvest the greatest crop in history, 
with price $2.45 per bushel assured. 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


is subscribed for and read by 98,000 
Illinois farmers. First four months 
in 1919 Prairie Farmer gained 90 
per cent in advertising lineage. 


Total Circulation First Farm Paper 
115,267 in the First 
NET PAID Farm State 


»> PRAIRIE FARMER-Chicago 
BURRIDGE D. BUTLER. Publisher 
“= 
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MYT YA 


TUE TMal that Walt Viet ht Laat he dha Dba ha La 
t/ 


NDORSED by such prominent stars 
as Geraldine Farrar, Grand Opera 
Artiste, who says: 
“The fragrance of Day Dream will be 
greeted with welcome by all who 
eppreciate choicest toilet requisites. git 


De WBE Powder 


HE Campbell-Ewald 


Company has no fixed 
or standa rd stylei in the adver- 
tising it prepares for its clients. 
Each client's advertising is prepared 
with strict regard to his individual 
requirements. It is made to express 
his policy and to reflect the char- 
acter of his product. : 





CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 
———=—=——=—==NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
NEW YORK _DETROIT CHICAG# 
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ican product will re- 
ont cordial attention. 
The trade of Peru and Chile with 
the United States is said to have 
almost trebled in the period from 
1915 to 1918. The South Amer- 
jean countries have undergone a 
remarkable chauge in their adop- 
tion and adaption of what might 
have been considered luxuries only 
a few years ago. This means a 
broadening of all markets. 

Each country has its marked pe- 
culiarities and characteristics, and 
these must be absorbed by such 
advertising as we send to them. 
And that is where the trouble of 
the advertising manager comes in. 
He can’t build on hearsay. He 
can't take it for granted that if he 
shows a scene in a South Amer- 
jean home the father will wear a 
sombrero and rings in his ears and 
the mother appear in the costume 
of the bull ring or cockpit jam- 
boree 


Offensive, too, is the bravado in 
picture and in type—the picture 
that suggests many American ships 
deluging foreign markets with 
American goods. Your cultivated 
South American laughs when he 
sees an advertisement brimming 
over with queer hats and heavily 
plumaged jungles. For he can 
look from his office window down 
a wide macadam boulevard to post- 
ofice buildings that cost $100,000 
and ports of entry that rival the 
best here or in England. His risi- 
bilities are tickied, too, when he 

rves that the American idea 
of South American transportation 
i$ @ cart on huge wooden wheels. 
He rides home in a Packard and 
goods are moved on a thor- 
oughly modern $5,000 truck. 
physical dress of export 
trade advertising must henceforth 
stop its comic opera pose and get 
down to business. And the adver- 
ising manager may have to tear 
a leaf or two from the book of 
Burton Holmes. 


Represents “Grain Growers’ 
Guide” in Eastern U. S. 


The Grain Growers’ Guide, of Winni- 
peg, Canada, has appointed C. C. Blod- 
gett, of New York, as special represen- 
tative for the Eastern United States. 


Elect Officers at Annual Meet- 
ing of Advertising Women 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York League of Advertising Women, 
held Monday, May 12, the following 
officers were elected: President, Miss 
gene J. Martin, advertising manager, 
perry & Hutchinson Company; vice- 
president, Miss Minna Hall Simmons, 
advertising manager, John —_ & 
Company; treasurer, Miss Edith V. 
Righter, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company; secretary, Miss Teresa Jack- 
son, of Murray Company, 
ne. 

The directors include the officers and 
Mrs. W. E. Mead, Miss we Carroll, 
Miss Marcia Meyers, iss Mabel 
Graswinckel and Miss Ida Clark. 


owe & 


Advertising Club of New York 
Elects Officers 


The Advertising Club of New York 
held its annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers on Tuesday, May 13. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

F. ilson-Lawrenson, of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Company, 
president; S. E. Leith, of the Asso- 
ciated Farm Papers, vice-president; 
Oliver B. Merrill, Eastern representa- 
tive of Youth’s Companion, treasurer; 
H. H. Charles, of the Charles Adver- 
tising Service, and A. Van Gytenbeek, 
directors for three-year terms; Herbert 
K. Stroud, of Stroud & Brown, Inc., 
director for two years. 


Ashbacker Joins Adley Adver- 
tising Agency 
A. F. Ashbacker, for five years man- 
ager of the service department of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany, and recently business manager of 
Raw Material, has acquired an interest 
in the Adley Advertising Agency of 
New York. The officers of this agenc 
are: A. H. Adley, president; “ F. 
Ashbacker, vice-president; R. M. Lese- 
ritz, secretary and treasurer. 


Appointments at Ostenrieder 
Agency 

T. de Young has been added to the 
copy staff of the Ostenrieder Advertis- 
ing corporation, Chicago. He was for- 
merly assistant advertising manager of 
the Royal Tailors. 

J. E. Darlow has been advanced to 
manage the promotion department in 
this agency. 


Chicago Bank Appoints Adver- 
tising Manager 

James S. Baley has resigned as as- 
sociate editor of the book department 
in the A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 
to become advertising manager of the 
National Bank of the Republic im that 
city. 





Salesmanship Officially Taught jp 
England 


Classes in Selling a Feature of the Continuation Scheme Made Compulso 
n 


by Ministry of Education—University of London to 


Conduct 


Examinations in Advertising and Confer Degrees 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers 


HERE are people on both 

sides of the Atlantic who think 
that Salesmanship as a Science 
has only been developed west of 
that piece of water. It has been 
more fully developed in the United 
States, undoubtedly. But you 
have no monopoly in it, and the 
greatest.national need of my coun- 
try to-day is selling. Some Eng- 
lishmen and even some Govern- 
ment officials are aware of this 
obvious fact. Things do pene- 
trate, some day. 

Education is another need that 
has compelled recognition. We 
ceased in 1870 to tolerate any par- 
ent who was greedy and selfish 


enough to keep his children from 


school. The Education Act of 
that year set up School Boards 
and Schools for which parents 
had to pay. Later, elementary 
education was given free, at the 
cost of the nation: and the age 
at which it is allowable to leave 
off teaching children and send 
them to work has been gradually 
raised. 

Now, Mr. Fisher, the most able 
and energetic Minister of Educa- 
tion that Britain has produced, is 
going farther. Continuation 
Schools, as they are called, are 
being set up for young people be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen years 
old. They will be obliged to put 
in 320 hours each year, and after 
five years, the number of hours 
compelled can be raised. One of 
the subjects already being taught 
is Salesmanship. 

An experimental class has been 
held this year. An article in The 
Times (London) recently de- 
cribed this effort. The writer 
said, in part: 

“That the complementary edu- 
cation given to those in the dis- 
tributing trades should be ade- 
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quate is essential in the interest of 
the producer as well as of the 
consumer, since the salesman and 
saleswoman form the link between 
the two... . 

“Hitherto, in the distributing 
trades the salesman’s first and fast 
duty is to make each day a big 
book in the interest of his em- 
ployer and his own commission, 
His ideas on salesmanship not ip- 
frequently lead, in the drapery 
trades at least, to the lowering of 
the customers’ standard of taste 
by having things of inferior de 
sign and make offered to them a 
the best, because they tot up more 
satisfactorily than others in th 
salesman’s books. 

“That this spirit of selling gus 
selling is not infrequently the 
first thing that the young ds 
tributor learns was seen during 
the progress of the experiment 
at the Central School. Some 
of the ‘loaned’ pupils felt that 
their two mornings a week at th 
school were wasted, because they 
did not receive ‘tips’ on selling 
certain goods or on dressing se¢l- 
ing windows, and they reported 
this ‘failure’ to their -employers. 
The fact that they ought to know 
something of what they sold was 
inexplicable to them. On th 
other hand, there were young 
people amongst them to whom the 
two years’ course, with its romantt 
of the textile trade, its study of 
materials and manufacture, of 
dress and furnishing, of fashions 
and styles, of ticket-writing, trate 
sketching, color, and design, was 
an inspiration, and all too short 
at that, and who pleaded for 
third year. One young lad dé 
veloped a feeling for silk design 
of such quality that his designs 
were acquired by one of the leat 


ing silk merchants—so thin might 
132 
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iterest of 
$ Of the 


A Shoe Manufacturer 
Read It and Wrote: 


“You have a paper that ought to be read by 
every retailer and wholesaler, and manu- 
facturer in the country. Every sentence is 
interesting, and the several copies, which it 
has been my pleasure to read, have made me 
a confirmed rooter for your excellent publi- 
cation. It is a magazine (and I use the 
word in its commercial sense—signifying a 
storehouse) of interesting facts, suggestions 
and newshappenings, and is full of enter- 
tainment as well. Those who have never 


| seen it can well envy those who receive it 

periment 
Some : : . ‘ 

‘elt that : “With continued good wishes, 

*k at the ; “ALBERT DoyLe, 

use they ; “Wall, Streeter & Doyle Co., 


Beer “North Adams, Mass.” 
reported 
nployers. 
to know 
sold was 
On. the 
» yO an ' - ” : . 
Aha. The Retail Public Ledger is a news-magazine dealing 
yer with retail merchandising. It is issued twice a month. 
study 0 
ture, of 


regularly. 





Send a dollar with your name and address to Room 219, 


—_ Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and it will be 
ag, tra 

ign, was 
00 short 


te Circulation more than 21,000 


sent to you regularly for a year. 


Bie Advertising rate, 50c. a line 
esigns 
the lead. 
int might 
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NST SE SETS TOLOWOVO COLO OO VOC OTS ov 
SEED DQLOLHSHISLS 


Concentrate on Quality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 











Let us send you our monthly sample service of 
unusual ideas in printing, No charge 
to you and a pleasure for us 
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line between production 
be istribution where the com- 
plementary business education is 
ight sort. : 
Ss ath people described as 
“loaned” pupils—a term indicating 
American influence, since the Eng- 
lish expression would ordinarily 
be “lent”—are employees of retail 
concerns, who attended classes in 
time for which these firms were 
ing them. In a year the classes 
would cover about thirty weeks 
and the loss of time to the em- 
ployer would be 240 hours a year, 
or five full weeks of the student’s 
time, Some big firms already em- 
ploy first class teachers to carry 
out schemes of business teaching 
and to produce the best-equipped 
salesmen and saleswomen for 
their stores. On the other hand, 
the trade unions connected with 
the distributing trades do not 
wholly agree that this is best for 
the young people concerned. There 
is a feeling that the best results 
will only be obtained when cen- 
tres are started outside to which 
young students from many differ- 
ent firms can come to enjoy 
teaching which will be controlled 
by the education authorities. 
Where continuation classes are 
conducted by a teacher employed 
by a particular firm it is argued 
that the power of dismissing the 
instructor, should his views on 
his duty not coincide with those 
of the firm, would not be the best 
in the long run for the stu- 
dents. 


LONDON UNIVERS:TY TO TEACH SELL- 
ING 


The University of London con- 
templates the creation of profes- 
sorships and a degree in com- 
merce. A committee of well 
known business men has been 
formed to advise upon the sub- 
ject. The names include adver- 
tisers such as Ernest Debenham 
(Debenham & Freebody), Mr. 
Selfridge, Ambrose Heal (Heal 
& Sons), the Hon. Geoffrey Mor- 
ley (I. & R. Morley), and S. J. 
Waring (Waring & Gillow). This 
is known as the Distributing 
Trades Committee. One group 
of subjects on which papers will 
be set if the recommendations of 


the committee are adopted, is as 
follows: 


(a) Design and Color in Relation to 


Material (two papers). 

1, Origins and Methods of Produc- 
tion by MHandiwork and Ma- 
chinery. 

2. History and Principles of De- 
sign in Relation to an Approved 
Industry. 

Advertising and Presentation (four 
papers). 

1. Psychology of Appeal and Meth- 
ods of Presentation. 

2. Copy Writing. 

3. Printing Processes; Letterpress; 
Black and White; Color. 

4. Lettering and Illustration, Their 
History and Use in Practice. 


The project of awarding a cer- 
tain number of Scholarships and 
Fellowships has been approved by 
the committee. The degrees pro- 
posed are B. Com. (Bachelor of 
Commerce), and M. Com. (Mas- 
ter of Commerce). 

Universities, therefore, are wak- 
ing up on the subject of adver- 
tising. It may be recalled that in 
January and February this year 
I was engaged by the University 
of London’s School of Economics 
and Political Science to deliver a 
series of lectures (published as 
No. 58 of the school’s official 
text-books),on “Methods and Ap- 
plications of Commercial Adver- 
tising.” This school will conduct 
evening classes to enable men and 
women engaged in business to 
study for the degrees. 

Yes; we have waked up! 


Borgenson Goes With Med- 
bury-Ward Company 


C. O. Borgenson has joined the Med- 
bury-Ward Company, photo engravers 
of Toledo, Ohio, as vice-president and 
superintendent in charge of production. 
For fifteen years Mr. Borgenson was 
superintendent of engraving, of the 
Franklin Company, Chicago, and for the 
past two years has been in charge of 
production for the Osgood Company, 
also of Chicago. 


H. F. Sewell Appointed Ad- 
vertising Manager 


H. F. Sewell has been appointed 
advertising manager of Northrup, King 
& Company, seedsmen, of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Sewell, as vice-president of the 
Dollenmayer Advertising Agency, Min- 
neapolis, handled this account for about 
fifteen years. 





Typothetae Aims to Improve Sep. 
vice Rendered by Printers 


Members Have Opportunity to Learn How to Conduct Their Business j 
a Modern Way—Advertising Bureau Helps Printers Help Custmua 


‘6 DRINTERS and proof readers 

broke my heart a long time 
ago,” Walt Mason, the Kansas 
poet, once told the writer. 

Mr. Mason—and this is the 
first time on record that he has 
ever been referred to in print as 
“Mister”—was talking about the 
habit some printers and proof 
readers had off inserting commas 
and otherwise distorting perfectly 
good copy. 

But this is only one small phase 
of the eternal controversy be- 
tween printers and those they 
serve. It is not always expressed 
in words and sometimes not even 
in tangible thought. It extends 
all the way from the individual 
printer up to the man who prints 
your magazine, your catalogue or 
your advertising matter. 

Several years ago, a member of 
the Printers’ INK staff when night 
editor on the Topeka Capital, had 
an interesting experience with a 
composing room foreman named 
George Rauss. George appeared 
before the editor’s desk cone night 
with a bunch of telegraph, copy 
and told him one of his best lino- 
type operators had threatened to 
leave unless the copy readers 
would quit placing a paragraph 
mark at the first of each item in 
the copy. 

“Of course I know it is just a 
mannerism of yours,” said George. 
“You do not intend to insult the 
printer’s intelligence that way; but 
some of those birds are pretty 
well educated and they are sensi- 
tive when a person is too exact 
in marking up copy.” 

There you are. It is a sort of 
an antagonism between two classes 
much like the clash between races. 
The misunderstandings range from 
the inconsequential affairs like the 
grievance of George Rauss to the 
more serious difficulties between 
employing printers on the one 
hand and publishers, advertising 


agencies and users of printing jn 
general on the other. 

A few weeks ago the Chicago 
Trade Press Association started 
a red hot campaign against Chi. 
cago printers, declaring they are 
altogether too energetic in reyis. 
ing charges upward. The trate 
journal men told how they had 
been forced to increase their ad- 
vertising rates so as to keep pace 
with the radical advances in print. 
ing costs. And then, they charged, 
when it became impracticable to 
advance advertising rates further, 
the printers asked them for still 
more money. The printers re 
torted by recounting thei dif- 
culties with the various printing 
trade unions. They said the 
unions had been demanding and 
getting raise after raise, which was 
the exact truth. 

As a matter of fact, each side 
is made up of a lot of pretty de- 
cent citizens who are considerably 
more than 50 per cent willing to 
do the right thing. It must bk 
that they do not know each other 


JUST WHAT ASSOCIATION AIMS 1 
ACCOMPLISH 


It is to correct just such condi- 
tions as these that the United 
Typothetae of America now 
carrying on an intensive cam 
paign. The avowed hope of the 
Typothetae is to make the printer 
a business man and to bring about 
closer, more cordial and more 
mutually profitable relations be 
tween the printer and his cut 
tomers. 

They surely have been doing 
things in the Typothetae in the 
last few months—things calculated 
to show how erroneous is the idea 
that the organization is one har 
ing to do with the regulation 
labor and the fixing of printing 
prices. 


The national organization of 


the Typothetae has nothing what 
6 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


A Paper That Makes More 
Prosperous Farm Folks 


When farm folks are able to depend upon the teachings of 
, farm paper, it means more prosperous farm folks. For 
twenty-four years Wallaces’ Farmer has been working con- 
¢ructively for the farming interests of Iowa and the corn 
ielt, It has the confidence of Iowa farm folks to the fullest 
degree, and the best farm folks in Iowa read Wallaces’ Far- 

5 ’ . . 
mer and look to it each week for help in making the farm pay. 

Wallaces’ Farmer does not desire to be esteemed more 
highly than it should be esteemed. It simply asks that the ad- 
yertiser considering farm papers in Iowa, take the paper, and 
compare it carefully with other farm papers within the state 
or without the state, and make inquiry among farm folks. 
After all, it is not what we say, but what farm folks to whom 
a farm paper appeals, say that really tells the story of its 
value as an advertising medium. 

We are_satisfied that any advertiser who makes a little 
investigation will be convinced of the fact that Wallaces’ 
Farmer stands first among the class of Iowa farm folks who 
are the best customers for the dealer, and through the dealer 
for the manufacturer. The fact that it has been a real con- 
structive force in Iowa agriculturally, means that its readers 
have the means as well as the inclination to buy, and to buy 
right. 

Wallaces’ Farmer also reaches many of the best farm folks 
in Northern Illinois, Northern Missouri, Southern Minnesota, 
Eastern Nebraska and Kansas where agricultural conditions 
are similar. 

Ask for the Exposition of the motto of Wallaces’ Farmer, “Good 
Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living,” which we have issued in pam- 
phlet form. It tells the story of Wallaces’ Farmer in a most interesting 
way, and it will give the prospective advertiser an idea of Wallaces’ 
Farmer such as it would be hard for him to obtain in any other way. 
We will cheerfully furnish the advertiser this pamphlet and any infor- 
mation he may desire with regard to Iowa or Wallaces’ Farmer. We 
invite their careful consideration of our paper, believing it will give 
them returns from the investment in advertising therein, such as few 
farm papers give. In short Wallaces’ Farmer is a constructive farm 
paper, not only for the farmer, but for the advertiser, and many ad- 
vertisers will bear witness to this testimony. Address all requests to 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


: estern Representative: Eastern Representative: 
we Farm Papers, Iwc., Wattace C. Ricnarpson, Inc., 

1-3-5 Conway Bidg., 381 Fourth Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. New York City. 


, . 
spaces Farmer is the only Iowa farm paper that requires payment in advance 
Swscriptions, and stops when the time is out, unless renewed. 
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Advertising Men 


The DICTAPHONE 
Frees You from After-Hours Work 


The Dictaphone will help you 
to enjoy more outdoor life this 
Spring and Summer. 


Dictating to it in the cool of 
the morning, you can get the buk 
of your correspondence out of 
the way before noon, and make 
a regular habit of leaving the 
office at least by closing time 

Phone or write to the nearest 
Dictaphone branch office for 


a 15-minute demonstration in 
your office, on your work. 


re DIC TAPAVAE 


RQ 2 Registered in the U- 8. and Foreign Countries 


ae) =a Dept. 134-E, Woolworth Bldg., New YorkCity ~_ 
eal Branches Everywhere. Write for Booklet, “The Man at the Desk” pe 


sOepes is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” genera 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company hesine 


- Shortest tet ail - ie” acquai 
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ever to do with negotiations with 
the various printing trade unions. 
it has nothing to do with fixing 
the prices of printing. These two 
things are left exclusively to each 
local branch. 

Joseph A. Borden, secretary of 
the Typothetae, is a printer from 
the Pacific Coast. When he went 
out there he did not know a great 
deal about costs systems or the 
technique of the business end of 
the printing establishments, but he 
has learned a great deal since 

The Typothetae induced 
him to develop for that organiza- 
tion some of the things he had 
learned. 

After becoming secretary of the 
organization Mr. Borden worked 
out his “Three-Year Plan” of in- 
struction for members. including 


the standard cost finding system, | 
the standard accounting system, | 


the standard estimating and the 
standard selling courses. 


One day last fall Charles L. | 


Estey, a Chicago advertising man, 
was asked to make a 


bea pretty good speech. Then one 


evening he took home with him | 


the courses on salesmanship and 
advertising which interested him 
so much that he sat up nearly all 
night reading them. He tore up 
his speech and wrote a new one 
consisting mainly of extracts from 
those lessons. He went to the an- 
nual convention in Cincinnati and 
made his speech. The members 
were hugely pleased with his ideas 
which impressed them as being 
new. They were surprised when 
he told them he was mainly quot- 
ing from the books which had 
been at their disposal as members. 
The outcome was that the 
Typothetae arranged with Mr. 
Estey to start an advertising bu- 
teau for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing members with the advantages 
they could gain from using their 
own Organization, to make a wide- 
spread campaign to spread these 
same advantages to printers in 
general, to help printers in their 
business getting problems and to 
aquaint buyers of printing with 





speech | 
on direct advertising before the | 
Typothetae. Mr. Estey agreed and | 
prepared what seemed to him to | 
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is 
Modern 

18 
Farming’s 
net average per-coun- 
ty circulation in Lou- 
isiana, May 15, 1919. 

Exceeding ten thou- 
sand—or about a third 
of the total Louisiana 
circulation is Modern 
Farming’s distribution 
in the Sugar and Rice 
districts. 

The sugar and rice 
producers of Louisi- 
ana enjoy more inten- 
sive buying power 
than any other class of 
farmers in the entire 
Southlend. 

The circulation dis- 
tribution of Modern 
Farming in the rich 
cotton sections of Lou- 
isiana is but little less 
thorough than in the 
sugar and rice regions. 

Concentrated 

Circulation Counts 

MODERN FARMING 
The Louisiana-Mississippi 


Publisher 














Published Semi-Monthly 
at 210 Camp Street 
New Orleans, La. 
Representative : 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
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Maybe this is what 


You Are Looking For 


An active partnership in. a firmly 
established and prosperous money 
making manufacturing organiza- 
tion located at Pittsburgh; estab- 
lished more than 15 years. 


The main products are essential 
parts of industrial power plants 
where either oil or gas is used as 
fuel; they have a National repu- 
tation. 


The owner of this business, the 
man who founded and developed 
it, has made enough money and 
desires to now spend most of his 
time in recreation. 


Consequently, an interest in the 
business may be acquired by a 
young man who has some tech- 
nical knowledge of oil and gas 
burning equipment, and who has 
proven sales ability. 

The stock interest available at 
this time is $10,000 at par, it has 
a greater book value, and this 
money goes to the Treasury of 
the Company. A larger interest 
may later be acquired, when abil- 
ity to handle the business is 
clearly demonstrated. 


The right man will be appointed 


Treasurer and Sales Manager, 
with a liberal salary. Ability to 
develop sales will produce a yearly 
income greater than the amount 
of the investment. 


Write us fully about yourself; 
your letter will be held in per- 
fect confidence. 


Address 


S. V. THOMPSON & CO. 


Union Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


jevvea sev oucarcenegunwenuerengannaequorntant 0s cavenaguoencensearsuannruennnenivcentens 
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the benefits that could be theirs 
through having their printing done 
by Typothetae members, 

_ This ambitious campaign gy 
is being carried forward, It 
primary object is to seek to instil 
in printers a belief in the dips 
of the printing business and tp 
point the way to greater Success 
through the adoption of simple 
and logical business rules, 

In the first place, members ar 
to be taught the control side of 
business—the system part. This 
is the part on which many by. 
ness men in all lines fall doy, 
The enthusiasm side of busines 
or the creation and getting 9 
business—is interesting and jp 
spiring. But when it comes » 
the control part of the propositigg 
this is likely to be given omy 
scant attention. It is entirely pos. 
sible for a man to get plenty of 
business and yet go broke. Ther 
has to be a balance wheel som 
where. He has to know how mud 
it costs him to conduct his affair 
and how much, thérefore 
should charge in order to realix 
a certain percentage of net profit 


YEARS’ TRAINING IN Ot 
FINDING 


THREE 


The trouble with the printing 
business has been that prints 
have been disposed to contet 
themselves by having a gol 
knowledge of the mechanics a 
the proposition. What they ned 
now, according to the Typotheta 
people, is to be able to know ther 
costs instead of guessing at them; 
to be taught how to estimate or 
rectly and to be assisted in i 
development of their busines 
the right kind of advertising. 

The foundation of the edie 
tional work is the Three 
Plan. As each new branch of 
Typothetae is organized : 
bers are required to install 
keep the standard cost ma 
system during the period a # 
contract, which is three yea 
Each individual printer agres® 
his contract to mail the 
office each month a copy 
hour costs. This enables the ¢ 
tral officials to ascertain We 
the individual printer 
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} Here isan inexpensive cover paper 

| for your booklets, broadsides and mail- 

| ingcards. You won’t have to revise your 

| figures on account of high cost. And 
you will find the color you want. 


Fnternational 
Covers 


| havevery much the velvety feel and the 
| inviting texture of expensive covers. 


| Eight usable colors: White, Green, Co- 
| balt, Cafe, Horizon Blue, Maduro, 
Stucco Gray, Indo Gray. Made in the 
| same mill and with the same skill that 
| produces the higher priced Interwoven 
| Covers. The difference is in materials. 


AVE your dummies made 

with Internatonal Covers 

suggest these to your prin- 

ter. He will co-operate with you 

j ©=and will be glad to show you 
|. what they can do, 


END for “Specimen Leaves” 

a stunning piece, full of sug- - 
gestion for you. We also want to 
place in your hands our new 
“Brobdingnagian” broadside, 
as big with interest as it sourids. 


CHEMICAL PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
64 JACKSON ST., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


| } Would like “Specimen 
Leaves” 


[ ] Your Color Sample Book 
| ] Brobdingnagian Broadsides 


_My name _ 





[ ] Interested in Interwoven 
ers 

[ ] 1 am a Salesman of Printing 

[ ],lam a Commercial Artist 


Firm name 





Address 
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Announcing 


Mr. C. V. O’Donnell 


aA 


Mr. W. B. Stark 


Mr. W. S. Patjens 


aA 


Additions to the staff of 
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INCORPORATED 


Advertising 
~~ r 
World Build ing. New York. 
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wih his agreement. To make 

piper Feport, the member 
‘ty must keep his system 
ly up to date. Thus, 

there 1s a reflex action upon the 

inter which is accomplishing 
sults. 

The contract with each local 
Typothetae provides also that the 
Local subscribe to the standard 
estimating and standard selling 
courses for each member, Classes 
for instructing printers in these 
courses are established in the va- 
rious printing centres as they may 
be needed. 

The individual member agrees 
fo sign a contract to furnish one 
or more students for each of the 
pational educational courses in 
which instruction is provided by 
the local branch. The students 
are expected to keep at this work 
for the entire three-year period 
and thus absorb the educational 
features. 

Any member failing to put in 
and follow up the standard cost 
finding system and to furnish the 
national association each month 
with a report of the cost of pro- 
duction as determined by that sys- 
tem, is likely to be deprived of 
the privilege of membership. The 
member has to sign a definite legal 
contract that he will do these 


, 

So much for the system end. 
The Typothetae also is taking 
constructive measures to assist its 
members in the important propo- 
sition of constructive selling. It 
has a big field before it in this 


respect. ; 
_ The average buyer of printing 
is not interested in the mechanical 
equipment of a printshop. The 
whole mechanical part is a mys- 
tery ‘to him. Some way, some- 
how, the job is executed and de- 
livered to him. He may not know 
whether a four-color process job 
i$ printed in one operation or in 
four. € may not even know 
whether a job of his is printed on 
4 printing press or a threshing 

e. What he wants is sat- 
istdctory Printing and also con- 
stuctive ideas to use in increas- 
ing his business, 

modern printer who lives 
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Our business is type 
and printing, and 
beyond this we do 
not seek to advise 
clients who have 
competent art coun- 
sel. But to complete 
the usefulness of the 


Typographic 


Service 
Company 


to clients who re- 
quire advice on art 
and decoration, Mr. 
Frep. M. FARRAR, 
formerly Art Direc- 
tor of Calkins & 
Holden, has joined 
our organization. 
Mr. FARRAR is now 
available for confer- 
ence as to suitable 
illustrative or deco- 
rative treatments 
for any typographic 
work we undertake. 


141 Madison Ave. 


New York City 
Phone Madison Square 3620 
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Advertising 
Manager 


Just discharged from the 
Army — Lieutenant, Air 
Service (R. M. A.) —with 
eight years of sales and 
advertising to his credit. 


Experience unusually well 
rounded — agency copy 
writer—publishers’ repre- 
sentative—assistant sales 
manager and advertising 
manager of a _ concern 
nationally famous for the 
vigor, originality and ef- 
fectiveness of its adver- 
tising representation. 


A dreamer and planner 
of campaigns which have 
been markedly. success- 
ful. Accustomed to in- 
vestigating markets, ana- 
lyzing conditions, map- 
ping promotion plans and 
co-ordinating the adver- 
tising with the sales. 


A recognized writer 
of good sales letters— 
thoroughly familiar with 
mail-order work — and 
quick to see the advan- 
tage of using mail-order 
methods to tighten up the 
slack in sales promotion 
efforts. 


The kind of a connection 
that would please’ me 
most would be with a 
new advertiser for whom 
the initial pioneering, in- 
vestigating and develop- 
ing is yet to be done. Or 
with an old advertiser 
about to introduce a new 
product. 

Salary $5,000—and an 
opportunity. 

If you know of an organi- 
zation that can put me to 
work, you will do.me a 
kindness to address 


*E. G.,” Box 131, Printers’ Ink. 














ep on on up to his 
as to be much more 
pos ha must be at nee 
of an advertisin : 
gerne i He ple ober 
to study their busi €SS-Retting 
problems and to help sunt ae 
printed matter that may be needed, 
The bigger printers in the cities 
are thoroughly awake to this fact 
and to this opportunity, 

Mr. Estey and his 
have worked out a plan whetey 
the individual member of ty 
Typothetae may get from th 
headquarters the counsel and a. 
sistance he needs to help hi 
customers solve their busines 
building problems. 


WORKS WITH AGENCIES 


“It cannot be too emphatically 
stated,” Mr. Estey told Prnvme 
InK, “that this advertising or 
merchandising counsel and assist. 
ance which we offer is not in an 
way in competition with advertis- 
ing agencies or professional a¢- 
vertising counsels. If our mem- 
bers have access to competent 
agencies or counsels we encourage 
them to make use of such. But 
we are equipped to help those of 
our members who need such help, 

“Our service is available only 
to members of the U. T. Aa 
good standing. 
in behalf of their own busines 
and in behalf of their actual cu- 
tomers—never for the acceptanc 
or rejection of prospective cu 
tomers. We maintain that cor 
structive merchandising or adver- 
tising counsel and service deserve: 
to be on the same profession 
plane as advice and counsel rer- 
dered by attorneys or physician: 
It should be charged for in a 
cases. 

“A man needing medical of 
legal services does not shop aroun 
expecting to get advice from 4 
number of doctors or lawytt 
and then choosing the one whos 
advice seems best. No 
doctor or lawyer would s 
without pay any person who ¥# 
merely a prospect in competitios 
with other doctors or lawyets. 

“It should be exactly the sam! 
way with those seeking expett 
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$4,500,000,000 INVESTED 
SHIPYARDS AND SHIPS 


To maintain the American Merchant Marine, 
built and building, at its present tonnage will 
cost $150,000,000 per year for new vessels. 


To keep in repair this merchant marine will 
cost $140,000,000 a year to repair and replace 
machinery, do necessary docking, painting, etc. 


Now that American shipyards are permitted to 
build for foreign account there is little doubt 
but what many orders will be placed. One mil- 
lion tons at $160 per ton would represent an 


expenditure of $160,000,000. 


Published circulation statements show: 


l—We have more individual paid subscribers 
among shipbuilding companies and _ their 
officials ! 


2—More individual paid subscribers among 
steamship and steamboat companies and 
their officials! 


3—More individual paid subscribers among 
shipping people all over the wecld 


Than all the other marine publications in the 
country put together. 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


6 East 39th Street New York 
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announces the appointment of 


DOUGLAS TAYLOR 


to the advertising staff of the 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


KIRK TAYLOR 


Chicago Manager 


May 2end, 1919. 833 Peoples Gas Building 
Phones, Harrison 1706 and 1707 
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This kind of 

js fully as important to 
= life as is the advice of a 
doctor in relation to physical life. 
Any member of the Typothetae 
in good standing is entitled to call 
the advertising bureau for 
all the advertising counsel _he 
needs. The counsel is given with- 
out charge, being a part of the 
general service for which the 
member pays in his membership 
fees. 
But the member must charge 
the customer for whose benefit 
the counsel is asked. If he will 
not charge for it he is break- 
ing his arrangement with the 
Typothetae and is entitled to no 
further assistance along this line. 
The individual business man’s 
problem thus submitted to the 
Typothetae through the printer 
is given a most careful study. 
The remedy is pointed out. Then 


ising counsel. 


if the business man wants the 
printer to execute the advertising 
campaign that is suggested, the 
Typothetae will prepare the nec- 


essary layouts, write the copy, ar- 
range for the art work and get 
the whole thing ready for the 
printer. The printer is charged 
for this. In other words, the 
printer is.privileged to use the na- 
tional office of the Typothetae as 
a service department. 

The result naturally is that the 
small printer using this service is 
able to build up his business and 
to get the same prices as the big 
printer. who is equipped to do 
service work of this type. 

Exactly the same counsel and 
assistance is given the small mem- 
ber of the Typothetae as the big 
one, But the small printer has 
to pay a smaller membership fee, 
this in each instance being deter- 
mined by a certain percentage of 
the printer’s monthly payroll. 

_ Speaking of advertising, this is 
just what the Typothetae people 
are doing themselves right now. 
They believe they have such a 
good thing that they are telling 
about it in direct and general ad- 
vertising, 
Through advertisements in va- 
nous class journals and through 
mails they are endeavoring to 
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show the printers of the country 
how advantageous it is to be mem- 
bers of the Typothetae. 

And then they are advertising 
to the buyers of printing. The 
object of this is to cause buyers 
to favor the Typothetae printers. 
Advertisements are being carried 
in various national mediums. The 
printer is encouraged to capitalize 
on his membership in different 
ways. He is supplied with signs 
bearing the Typothetae emblem 
and is advised to use the emblem 
on his stationery and advertising 
matter. 


After 


Manufacturers 
Export Business 


_ The Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is planning to organize an export 
department, with headquarters in New 
York. At a luncheon in Chicago last 
week members of the association dis- 
cussed and indorsed the proposition. 

Details have not been worked out, but 
in the main the plan provides for a 
resident director in New York. His 
office will be a clearing house on all ex- 
port matters for the members of the 
association who subscrte to the service. 

It was suggested that the association 
should print an export catalogue, the ex- 
pense of which would be pro-rated 
among the members taking space in it. 
This would be called the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association’s export catalogue, 
and the business it would bring would 
be sent to and cleared through the New 
York office. An advertising campaign 
in technical and export journals also 
was suggested. 

“There is a real opportunity here,” 
says John M. Glenn, secretary of the 
association. “Foreign concerns often- 
times will be sold by printed matter to 
the extent of placing huge orders by 
mail. This is not the case in this coun- 
try. Here the buyer either goes to 
market or a representative is sent to 
him. This is the kind of profitable and 
easily sold business that the manufac- 
turers of the Central West are after. 
The export plan now being developed 
by our association will supply the means 
of getting it.” 


T. S. Blissert Resigns from 
“Magazine of Wall Street” 


Thomas S. Blissert has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Magazine of 
Wall Street, New York, and has been 
succeeded by Victor E. Graham, who 
had been assistant advertising manager 
of the publication. 


J. R. White in Agency Work 

James R. White, Jr., formerly on the 
advertising staff of the Detroit Journal 
for six years, has joined the advertising 
agency of Rickard & Sloan, New York, 


Illinois 





The Risks in Abandoning a 
Trade-Mark 


It Is Necessary to Show Intent to Abandon before Trade-Mark M 
Adopted by Another owe 


CTUAL, intentional, trade- 
4% mark abandonment may be 
comparatively rare, but there are 
limitless possibilities of- inconve- 
nience in the exceptional cases 
where it is attempted. The chief 
risk in abandoning a trade-mark 
comes if it is desired to reclaim it. 

The chance that neglect will be 
mistaken for renunciation is the 
gamble. 

An abandoned trade-mark may 
be appropriated by any one and 
the first interest appropriating it 
acquires, in consequence of his 
promptness, a superior right. It 
has been ruled, however, in cases 
such as that of Justin Seubert, 
Inc. versus A. Santaella & Co., 
that when two parties are using a 
mark at the time of its abandon- 
ment by the original owner, neither 
acquires title to such mark. Most 
important of all the elements in a 
supposed or purported case of 
trade-mark abandonment is the 
insistence of the courts in a long 
series of opinions that mere dis- 
use of a trade-mark does not work 
an abandonment. There must be 
shown an intent to abandon the 
mark. 

This point was dwelt upon at 
some length by the Supreme Court 
of the United States when it af- 
firmed the right of the order of 
Carthusian monks to the word 
“Chartreuse” as a trade-mark for 
liqueur’ or cordial. In this in- 
stance a new label had made its 
appearance on the identified goods 
but the Supreme Court said: 
“Loss of the right of property in 
trade-marks upon the ground of 
abandonment is not to be viewed 
as a penalty either for non-user or 
for the creation and use of new 
devices. There must be found an 
intent to abandon or the property 
is not lost; and while, of course, 
as in other cases, intent may be 
inferred when the facts are 
shown yet the facts must be ade- 


quate to support the finding” 

hat intent to abandon must ie 
proven was brought out in th 
disposition at the U. S. Patent 0j. 
fice of the appeal in the case of 
Madame Irene versus Schwein. 
burg. This controversy  ¢op. 
cerned the use of the marks 
“Irene” and “Rene” on corsets 
Schweinburg, the first user of the 
marks, found support for his con- 
tention that he had never inten- 
tionally abandoned the marks ip 
the circumstances, that although 
he had no actual place of business 
he kept on hand the forms, stamps 
and labels, bearing the brand 
names that he had used in pre 
vious years when his trade was 
active. 

The sort of circumstances that 
will be taken to indicate an inten- 
tion to abandon a trade-mark 
found illustration in the case of 
the Levering Coffee Company ver- 
sus the Merchants Coffee Com- 
pany. Here the arbiter held that 
when a firm which put out several 
brands of coffee, including one 
branded “Hygeia,” gradually 
stopped using this name and put 
forward soon after a_ similar 
mark, “Hioja,” and the factory 
books showed not only that there 
had been no sales of “Hygeia,’ 
but that the columns headed “Hy- 
geia” were in reality devoted to 
other brands, it was a fair a 
sumption that an intent to abat- 
don the mark had been estab- 
lished. In this case it did not 
help matters for the original own 
er of the trade-mark that this firm 
did not resume use of its neg 
lected or abandoned mark until a 
rival concern in the same city hal 
established a good business under 
that mark. 

In the “Onyx” case the court 
seemed to accept the circumstanc 
that Lord & Taylor had adver 
tised their trade-mark at grea 


cost as the most convincing refit 
8 
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“An A. B.C. report. 
is the last word in 
any negotiations 
between a publish- 
er and our pur- 


chasing depart- 
ment.” 


PAUL FAUST, 


Secretary & Treasurer, 
Mallory, Mitchell & Faust. 
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Modern Daily Newspaper 


Mechanical Plant 
To Be Sold 


Full equipment of the late New Orleans American, 
Everything necessary to operate modern daily, All 
guaranteed in first-class condition. 


PRESS ROOM: One 8-column four-deck two-plate 
wide Goss Perfecting Press No, 2911, with color 
attachment. 

One 40 H. P. Allis-Chalmers Motor, with Simplex 
Push Button System complete. 

98 Roller Stocks, 


COMPOSING ROOM: Linotype Machines— 
Model 4, No. 1688; No. 6026 (name and number 
removed) Baltimore Model L. 

Intertype Machines—Model A, No. 224; Model 
A, No. 389; Model B, No, 727. 

Linotype and Intertype Machines ‘equipped with 
Individual D.C. Motors, which are Included in Pur- 


chase Price. 


STEREOTYPE ROOM: One Curved Casting 
Box. One single Pump Metal Pot No. 2082. One 
Circular Router. One Finishing Block. One Tail 
Cutter No. 2-823. One Saw and Trimmer. One 
Eight-Column Flat Casting Box. One Double Steam 
Table. One Matrix Rolling Machine. One 3 H.P. 
Westinghouse Motor, No 1608949, One 1 HP. 
Westinghouse Motor, No. 1758215. One 1 H.P. 
Westinghouse Motor No. 1744995. One Genera- 
tor. One Shaver; 18 turtles; 18 chases—7 and 8 
columns, 


Will be sold for cash, or on easy partial payments. 
Write or wire 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., Agent 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
=e 


BREPSSRS 2888 
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of any stipposition of in- 
pons vs seeder the mark. The 
court in that case emphasized the 
int that mere discontinuance of 
yse of a trade-mark, even for a 
considerable period, will not be 
accounted abandonment unless 
backed up by evidence of an in- 
tention to give up the mark per- 
manéntly. In the case of Lord & 
Taylor it also operated to the ad- 
vantage of the firm that it made 
prompt defense of its rights when 
a rival endeavored to make out 
that its trade-mark had been 
abandoned. 

An interesting angle of the 
question of trade-mark abandon- 
ment was revealed some time ago 
in a dispute between the Reynolds 
& Reynolds Company and the J. 
C. Blair Company over the use of 
the trade-mark “White House” 
on writing paper and_ tablets. 
Here was a case where the con- 
troversy hinged on the question 
of whether abandonment can be 
inferred when a firm does not 
push a brand name when it re- 
ceived no orders from customers 
for that particular brand. The 
decision was that so long as the 
Reynolds & Reynolds Company 
kept on hand stock carrying the 
“White House” trade-mark or at 
least had at hand the plates for 
marking paper with this trade- 
mark when a customer called for 
it, there was no evidence that there 
was an intention to abandon the 
mark, 

This same point was conspicu- 
ous in what is known as the “Bis- 
matck” beer case, a dispute be- 
tween the Interborough Brewing 
Company and the Standard Brew- 
ing Company. In that instance, 
Judge J. T. Newton, then First 
Assistant Commissioner but now 
occupying the position of Com- 
missioner of Patents, accepted it 
as refutation of the charge of 
abandonment that a brewing com- 
pany kept on hand beer labels 
bearing the trade-mark even 
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To Association and 
Corporation Executives : 


Getting back to a Peace 
basis, progressive cor- 
porations and manu- 
facturers’ associations 
will require the serv- 
ices of the corporation 
press representative 
more than ever before. 
As intermediary be- 
tween his client and 
the public press, the 
corporation press 
agent becomes every 
bit as essential as the 
corporation’s attorneys. 
His field is constantly 
increasing; the value 
of his services is be- 
coming better under- 
stood. 


The modern press repre- 
sentative who is estab- 
lished and operates on an 
extensive national scale— 
who enjoys the confidence 
of editors and newspaper 
writers—is in a position 
to be of inestimable ser- 
vice to his client. Not 
only is he able to dissemi- 
nate news and educational 
feature matter of consid- 
erable value to the inter- 
ests he represents, but he 
is oftentimes the means 
of preventing his client 
being misrepresented in 
print. His co-operation 
is highly valued by the 
progressive advertising 
manager. 


For the past fourteen 
years we have specialized 
in this field. Some of the 
foremost national adver- 
tising agencies retain our 
services in behalf of their 
clients. 





EDWARD F. KORBEL 
WORTH COLWELL 


Corporation Press Representatives 
1790 Broadway, New York City 


though it did not use them. 

_ The Court of Appeals at Wash- 
ington, which is empowered to say 
the final word in all cases involv- 
ing the right to register trade- 
marks, has given the opinion that 
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Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE NAME) 


Forty thousand 
guaranteed 
monthly. Ninety- 
five per cent sold 
“over the counter’ 
(news-stands)every 
month —because 
they want it. 


Published In rateadetebie 
by CENTRAL PRESS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 1315 Cherry St. 

Represented in the East 
by 8S. M. Gotpsgre, 308 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 

Represented in the West 
by Joun A. Tenner, Morton Bidg., 
Chicago. 

















65 pages 


of knit goods 

advertising will 

‘be carried in the 
June issue of 


[pererinn ley 


320 Broadway 
New York 


Why? 
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temporary discontinuance of thy 
use of a trade-mark dos Dot 
deprive its owner of the rj to 
register the mark. It was in the 
case of B. Fischer & Co, 
Knickerbocker Mills Com 
that this principle was most Clear- 
ly established. In that instance 
one party had made a tentative 
sale of his trade-mark, dependent 
that determination discontinued 
upon its registration and t 
the use of the mark. The Court 
held that this interruption to ye 
did not cost him his rights, 
The incident of the Blairstoyn 
Garage in New Jersey a few year: 
ago probably attracted no atten. 
tion outside of the immediate y- 
cinity of Blairstown, but in reality 
it was the means of grounding; 
principle of no small importance 
in connection with the abandon. 
ment of trade names. The New 


| Jersey Supreme Court when fi. 
| ally called upon to pass upon the 


incident held that where an inp- 
keeper rented the garage con 
nected with the hostelry and per- 
mitted the lessee to put up his 
own sign and do business under 
the name thereon he abandoned 
any exclusive right to the name 
as applied to a garage, even 
though the name was identical 
with that of his hostelry. 

That an advertiser does not se 
fit to use his trade-mark on al 
the various classes of products 
that he produces cannot be taken 
to signify abandonment of th 
mark as respect to wares of the 
same descriptive properties as the 
goods on which it regularly ap 
pears. This was the moral ofa 
Patent Office decision in the case 
of Atlantic Drier & Varnish Com- 
pany versus W. W. Lawrence & 
Co. The trade-mark “Tiger” was 
in dispute and one claimant urged 
in proof of his title that his rv 
had failed to use the mark on pat 
of his goods. Specifically he hat 
labeled his varnish with the brand 
but had not applied it to pais 
and enamels. However, the fin 
ing was that so long as the 
was used continuously on a cot 
siderable portion of the lm 
there could be no assumption 0 
abandonment. 
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Announcing 


RUFUS FRENCH, Inc. 


RUFUS T. FRENCH FREDERICK G. PECK 
President Secretary-Treasurer 


1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 
SHADOWLAND 
OUTING COMPANY COMBINATION 
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WANTED! 


If one of the following “opportunities” 
doesn’t interest you—send it to that man you 
know who you think would “fill it to a T”, 
You'll be doing us both a favor. 


ART! 


A high class letterer and designer. Advertising Agency ex- 
perience desirable. A BIG OPPORTUNITY for an “Ad. 
vertising Artist with Experience-Brains and _Initiatiye’— 
truly a large order! 


COPY! 


A “REAL” copy writer—one whose experience includes at 
least two years Advertising Agency experience writing gen- 
eral copy and two years’ experience, devoted to the prepara- 
tion of RETAIL copy. Originality-Experience-Ability and 
Determination to GROW are the essentials. 


SPACE! 


A young man who has been acting as ASSISTANT SPACE 
BUYER in an advertising agency. The ideal experience will 
have included every branch of agency routine from checking 
up to the actual compiling of lists—directing the prepara- 
tion of orders—contracts, etc., the handling of all corre 
spondence incident to the daily routine as viewed from the 
space buyer’s desk. The man who gets this “he-man’s” job 
is no doubt itching for bigger things right now. They are 
here! Are you big enough to tackle them? 

The three men who qualify for the above positions in our organize 
tion will have made a connection which is unusually desirable be- 
cause of the unlimited opportunities for constantly doing “something 
bigger”—because of the pleasant associations which are the rule in 
the youthful—yet experienced and thoroughly established organiza 
tion which they will have joined—because of the permanency which 
is assured, since these additions are being made to our family to take 


care of the growth of accounts we ourselves have developed—and not 
for the purpose of serving fly-by-night newly aequired business. 


When telling us your side include your experience in detail—whether 
employed and if so the reason for contemplating a change. State 
present salary—when available and include a “snap” if one is handy. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
BOX 133, PRINTERS’ INK 
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Interesting Exhibit of Com- 
mercial Art 





on interest of those who are visit 






the former organization in 






tisements, catalogues, color 
containers, labels, letterheads, 
gaphs, magazine covers, 
photographs, posters and wrappers. 
mists belt 
to he 
a dolents’ to help themselves b 
inging them into personal touch wit 














in the sale of his products. 
in the design 









in which they are displayed. 






in design and color, how to devise well- 
printed matter, how to pack goods at- 
tractively and to show them in a win- 
dow so they will draw trade, that man, 
by virtue of his practical knowledge of 
art, is bringing dollars to himself and 
reputation to his town and State.” 










Canadian Press Convention 
June 5 and 6 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the 
Canadian Press Association, Inc., will 
be held in Toronto June 5 and 6. The 
conferences between the association and 
the advertising agencies, which were 
a feature of last year’s convention, have 
proved so helpful that arrangements 
are being made for another meeting 
t the publishers and the agen- 
cies during the coming sessions. 


E. 0. McMullen Transferred 
to New York Office 
E. 0. McMullen, 













Mullen, who has had charge 
of the art division, Chicago advertising 
service office of the McGraw-Hill Com. 
Pany, is now with the firm’s New York 

e. J. C. Ellis, of the New York ad- 
ertising art staff, has been transferred 
fo the Chicago office on similar work. 


We Baer With Trade Periodical 
Company 

H. 0, De Baer has resigned as ad- 

swaing manager of the Hooven Radia- 

pany, of Chicago, to take a po- 

non the advertising staff of the 

Periodical Company in the same 
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second ual exhibit by the Art 
eee of oie and the American 
I of Graphic Arts is arousing 


i ies at the headquarters of 
——- i New York. 
‘hit includes displays of adver- 

The exhibit includ Pp a. 
litho- 
pamphlets, 


urpose of the Art Alli- 
¢ artists, craftsmen and 


rs of art work, and to serve the 
industries that require the services of 
igners, craftsmen and specialists in 
all felds of art. This organization main- 
tains that “every manufacturer or man 
who handles a manufactured product 
should understand that art plays a def- 
inite part both in the construction and 
It appears 
and color of the goods 
themselves, in the cartons in which they 
are packed, in the boxes which hold the 
cartons, and the labels on the boxes; in 
the printed circulars which advertise 
the goods, in the merchant’s window 
The man 
who knows how te buy advertising good 
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If time 
on printing 
Booklets 
Broadsides 





is money 
Catalogs 
Publications 

the large K-L organization 


makes the seconds count. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers”’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 






























Parcel Post 
Carrier 


. The best container made for mail- 
ing your catalog or booklet. This 
container is made of good strong 
box board, thickness depending 
upon the weight it will be required 
to carry. Made to any size and 
with a Sure Lock; no Sinectan 
or Tying necessary. 


Chicago Carton Company 











4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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an ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY PUBLICATION 

FOR THE SODA FOUNTAIN TRADE 
The Key to an industry with over 
$200,000,000.00 yearly turn-over 
through 100,000 fountains. Watch 
prohibition boost these figures! 

THE SODA FOUNTAIN 
for 17 years the only national and 
excluswe trade journal in this im- 
portant and growing field. 

“Candy Is Sold 


Where Soda is Sold!’’ 


Confectionery firms get big sales 
results from its large circulation 
and strong trade influence. 
Write for rates and sample copy 
**It Never Disappoints an 


Advertiser,’”’—Ask Them! 


D. O. Haynes & Co., Publishers 
No. 3 Park Place, New York 

















For set up and 
folding paper 
boxes for your 


Canadian 


Trade 


consult us. We 
design, make and 
ship quickly and 
economically. 


RUDD 


Paper Box Co. Limited 
Toronto, Canada 





Rice Millers Fayor Joint 4 
Vertising j 
“California will contri ; 
$200,000 toward an averages 
paign if the Southern rice-growin ve 
tions will contribute in pr = 
said J. M. Inman, of ne) 
at a meeting of the Rij Millers 
ciation in New Orleans tag ie 
This started the ball Tolling ap4 j 
was suggested that mills and the 
ing districts go fifty-fifty on the 
paign cost and then later Voted to . 
~¥, a Proposition, but to ~ 
aid offered from rice farm 
interested. — 
This campaign was dec 
ec 
after talks on the pel 
of advertising rice in order to mainag 
its present place and to increase its wp 
Plans will not be outline 
advertising that may be done until 
rice miller in the South who Id 
to the association has been sey 
communicated with. 


Death of Edward Payson 


Edward Payson Call, busines » 
ager of the New York Journal of 
merce and widely known among 
popes men throughout the countr,é 

ay 19 at his home in Larchmont, 
aged 63 years. 

Mr. Call had been actively conn 
with New York newspapers for 
than twenty years. He had send 
business manager of the Evening } 
Commercial and Journal of Comneg 
assistant business manager of the 7 
and publisher of the Evening 
Earlier in his career he had been 
ciated with Boston and Philadd 
papers. 

r. Call served several termsasin 
urer of the American Newspaper 
lishers’ Association and was rede 
at the recent meeting. 


Allen-Nugent Company Om 
St. Louis Office 


Thomas B. Elliott has been 
charge of the newly opened & | 
office of The Allen-Nugent Gm 
New York, covering the Southwest 
was formerly with The H. Black 
pany, of Cleveland, for eleven yas 
a similar capacity. 


D. A. Ruebel Vice-Presidet 
Chappelow Agency 


Ruebel has 


Company, S 

formerly manager of the 

partment of the St. Louis 

Company. At one time he we 

agency business for himself. 
— 


The “Retail Merchants Globe’ 
lished by the Toronto Globe, mi 
initial issue on May 17; It 
for the purpose of linkin 
per’s advertisers with the 
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(apable salesmen wanted 


Nine good positions are open with a 
financial institution to men with selling 
aptitude and experience. Four men are 
needed for New York, one for Chicago, 
one for Boston, two for Pittsburgh, one 
for Philadelphia. 


The men should be thirty-two years 
old or thereabouts (not over 40), 
Christians; educated, have active minds, 
enthusiasm, energy,  stick-to-itiveness, 
and good health. A good command of 
English and a clear voice are also neces- 
sary. 


Experience in the financial business 
not necessary. 


Write giving age, selling experience, 
religion, former positions held, salaries 
received. State whether you think you 
will be greatest success as a face to face 
or telephone salesman or correspondent 
—and why. State city you would prefer 
to work in and also salary expected. 
Your letter will be treated confidentially. 


Address ‘‘A. S.,” Box 134 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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We moved last month—took on a Jit} 
more space. Understand, we haven’t a big layout 


—don’t want it—never hope to have 
floors in the Woolworth Building This in 
that kind of agency. Ours is a Personal Service 
proposition. Not bragging about a big Organiz. 
tion either, but we do claim—and can proy- 
that our agency is complete in its every depar. 
ment. Neither have we a big staff of em 
but everyone on the payroll is the “best eye’ 


‘*Efficiency’’ looms up bigger than size jy 


our minds. 


We claim it is what the advertise: 
wants—needs. If he doesn’t realize it—knoy 
it—he ought to and will some day. We are n 
trying to serve all the advertisers east of th 
Mississippi—wouldn’t attempt it, but we are, in 
a mighty big way, taking excellent care of alin. 
ited number of clean, high-grade, progresiy 


advertisers. 


We do not handle two accounts of th 
same kind—won’t build up competition for our om 


Wecant 


that will n 


customers. Good logic, isn’t it? Must b- 
because our old customers spent 60 per centmor 
the first quarter this year than they did the fit 
quarter last year. Proof enough, isn’t it? 


ake on a few more good account 


ot conflict with those we already have 
So if this short talk sounds reasonable to yu, 
say the word—shoot us a letter—tell us when 
may call, and if we don’t show you something 
new, different, original—tell you something abut 
your own business, how it can be helped, m 
proved, increased—we lose. 


Sebhl Advertising Age 


CITY HALL SQUARE BUILDING CHICAG 
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Selling a Community to Itself 


Maryville, Mo., Starts a Campaign to Awaken Civic Pride 


UT in Maryville the Commer- 
cial Club watched with inter- 
est the success achieved by propa- 
ganda during the war. Its mem- 
hers saw the idea of democracy 
sold successfully to the world, 
watched up-to-date American 
methods displace back-door Prus- 
sian propaganda, and decided to 
bring the idea several thousand 
miles nearer home than Copen- 
hagen or Madrid. Maryville is 
in Nodaway County, Missouri, 
and as its citizens looked it over 
it seemed a pretty good place in 
which to live. It appeared also 
that both the town and county had 
quality factors which could be 

“sold” to its citizens. 

The man who makes the best 
ice cream soda in a town or the 
best fountain pen in a nation is 
sometimes inclined to believe that 
everybody else knows all about 
his products and shares his own 
belief in it. Maryville decided 
that there were a lot of people 
who ought to know more about 
the community in which they 
lived and that the self respect, 
initiative and pride of each indi- 
vidual could be increased by sell- 
ing him his own county. It was 
further decided that the way to 
sell a man was to advertise to 
him—to put the facts before him 
day after day in a way he couldn’t 
dodge or forget. 

One Wednesday evening recent- 
ly, the first advertisement of a 
sefies appeared in the Maryville 
Tribune. It was a full page, and 
knowing its audience, the Com- 
mercial Club directed the first 
piece of copy to the farmers in the 
county who raise pure bred cat- 
tle and hogs. There was a large 
illustration at the top of the page 
which gave the background idea 
of vast construction projects—a 
half-built bridge, factories with 
smoke pouring from their chim- 
neys, men handling giant cranes 
atop sky scrapers, boats carrying 

"4 products overseas. 
part will Nodaway 
County Play in the World’s Re- 


construction?” said the caption. 

The copy then proceeded to give 
a few facts on what real wealth 
represents, asserted that Nod- 
away County had wealth produc- 
ing facilities which made it the 
best place in the world in which 
to live and to work, pointed out 
the industries which were bound 
to grow, and suggested new lines 
which might be developed. 

The stuff that makes brawn, 
bread and muscle, cattle that fur- 
nished food for the armies, were 
produced here during the war, 
said the copy in effect; what are 
you going to do now? You 
haven’t even scratched the sur- 
face of our natural resources, and 
a tremendous opportunity lies 
right ahead of you—in live stock, 
for example. 

A boost for the quality of live 
stock, a statement of the market 
facilities of the county, and sug- 
gestions for marketing by-prod- 
ucts of the farm, such as butter, 
eggs, cream, hides, poultry, and 
the future of dairy farming, a new 
industry in the county, made up 
the remainder of the copy. 

The man who hails from Liege 
in Belgium will hold his head high 
through history; to be a Roman 
citizen has been an honor from 
ancient times. There is a chance 
to build civic pride in every com- 
munity in America, and some form 
of advertising has increased this 
most valuable asset since the days 
wheg men came from all the world 
to see the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. 

The responsibility of the com- 
munity in the future of America 
can not be exaggerated. 

When men representing capital 
and labor get together in a town 
to work out a plan it is the right 
plan for that town. In almost 
every problem confronting the 
country to-day the solution is up 
to the community. 

Selling a community to itself 
makes better citizens, and it starts 
a train of thought which has in- 
finite possibilities. 
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Must the Mail Sale Buyer Be 
Petted P 


Big Stick and Frankness Needed, Expert Says—Don’t Be Too Free ls 
Inviting Criticisms 


By G. A. 


HY is it that a concern sell- 

ing by mail often finds it 
much more difficult to keep cus- 
tomers than to get them? 

“Lack of frankness and unnec- 
essary fear of the customer, 
among other things,” is the way 
a prominent mail-order man an- 
swers this question for Printers’ 
Inx. “It is much easier to tell 
the other fellow how to do things 
than to do them yourself, but re- 
cent observation of the workings 
of my own firm convinces me that 
there is altogether too much pussy- 
footing when it comes to dealing 
with customers. 


“A great deal of mail-order 


printed matter represents studious 
effort to put something over pain- 


lessly or to make the customer 
like it. All the retailers can’t be 
fooled all the time. 

“The policy of our establish- 
ment is to be fair and square, and 
I am sure we all really want to 
be that way. Our catalogue must 
be absolutely truthful. We lean 
over backwards in that respect. 
Not one over-statement must be 
made in describing a piece of mer- 
chandise. The illustrations must 
. be actual drawings or photographs 
of the goods. 

“But I found a surprising lack 
of frankness and straightforward- 
ness in some other respects. For 
example, there was the matter of 
returned goods. Every jobber 
knows that the returned-goods tax 
is something very serious. I hesi- 
tate to tell you how much of a 
loss this causes for us. It is 
plenty. 

“Well, our catalogue guarantees 
satisfaction. ‘This means that if 
goods are not satisfactory they can 
be sent back and that we will 
adjust the whole matter to the 
customer’s liking. In an effort to 
evade part of the heavy burden 
our returned-goods 


department 
1 


Nichols 


resorted to all sorts of shifty prac: 
tices. The customer naturally was 
right in theory, but in fact this 
department acted on the as 
tion that he was wrong. Adiys. 
ments were not made correct 
and many customers were lost ly. 
cause they were not allowed » 
work the returned-goods privilege 
to the limit. 
“Many of them imposed upon 
us as a matter of course, By 
we decided, after talking the mz. 
ter over, that we either shou 
change our policy in this respe 
or leave the thing wide open fr 
any abuse that might creep i: 
trusting to the retailer’s hones 
and his sense of fairness to & 
something near the right thin 
There can’t be any half-way pd. 
icy about matters of this kind 
Either we should receive retumed 
goods or we should not.” 


FRANKNESS LED TO BETTER UND 
STANDING 


The results of this executives 
investigation communicated to his 
associates in the firm stirred » 
a lot of interesting discussion m 
the subject of returned goois 
which will be worth the telling 
here. 

The sales manager took the o 
erating department to task becau 
of its poor packing and its dey 
in shipments. Much of the me- 
chandise was returned because «i 
damages it received while bem 
shipped. Other goods were st 
back because they got to ther 
destination too late to fill the mr 
chant’s requirements. 

This brought out the inters 
ing declaration that the sem 
and the packing were juté 
good as they should be. It wait 
be easy to pack the goods lett 
and to have more men % tf 
prompter service could be gre 
But this would cost 
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arTEanoes KEWSPAPERD Tene aly OTHER NEWO AGSHEY Ge TE WORLD 


GENERAL OFFICES 
WORLD. BUILDING, NEW VORK Cite” 


May 8, 1919. 
Cc, F, Crandall, Esq., 
r’s honesty Editor, Montreal Star, 
ie to Montreal, Que. 
ight thing ’ 
f-way pol Dear Sir: 
this kind The United Press doffs its hat to The 
ve returned Montreal Daily Star. 


It. Congratulations on beating every news- 
TER UNDB paper on this continent in supplying the 
public with the complete text of the Peace 
Treaty summary. The United Press is 
executive’ gratified that it was able to second your 
ated to his splendid enterprise by supplying three direct 
stirred wires to The Star Office, thus enabling you, 
CUSSION Ot in co-operation with your New York bureau, 
to have the text in less than one-third of the 
time taken by other papers in receiving it. 


The New York papers, which received 
the text en bloc on its release at 1 -o’clock, 
did not equal your record, 


The United Press is proud to be asso- 
ciated with The Montreal Star in being daily 
the first to supply its public with the big- 
gest news in history. 


Yours very truly, 


¢ 


General Manager, 
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It is a significant fact 
that our accounts are 
rarely solicited by 
other Advertising 
Agencies, 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 


Advertising 
Detroit 





plain 
asked. 
The 
sition 
tomer 
house 
down 


Why? You Know Why! ped 
Ser good printers in the larger cities never get goods 














to be known away from home; some never grow | 
beyond neighborhood patronage. Yet some printers | 
in smaller cities acquire national following. 


As the largest and only complete lithographing, steel privile 
engraving and printing establishment in Youngstown to be s 
we do more business locally than any other—but we give v 
long ago ceased to be a local institution; 60% of our before 
big business comes from other cities and other states. back t 
For we do work of distinction—of such distinction that The 
discriminating buyers in well-supplied big cities seek us tailer, 
and willingly pay the prices we ask. —. 

imse 


The Edwards Company an 


Distinctive Business Stationery—Impressive Direct I can 
Advertising “onde 

Youngstown, Ohio | ag 

Merit Medal, Graphic Arts Exhibition, London, 1914. am goi 

give it 
Wants | 
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offset the profit on the additional 
hysiness that would be gained 
through such a policy. This cer- 
tainly is figuring it down to a fine 
point, but the house in question 
has the figures to prove its con- 
tention. This is a little sidelight 
on the efforts some big firms make 
to keep down the cost of selling 

“oods. , ; 
The outcome of the discussion 
was that the. returned-goods priv- 
ilege was retained in its wide-open 
form, but the whole proposition 
put up to the customer with the 
utmost frankness. All the cards 
would be laid on the table and 
the customer would have the de- 
ciding vote. 

The next issue of the catalogue 
contained a message to customers 
under the unusual heading of 
“Must We Butter You?” 

“When we as business men have 
unpleasant things to say to our 
customers, who also are business 
men, do we have to proceed gin- 
gerly for fear of hurting some- 
body’s feelings, or can we talk in 
plain English?” the announcement 
asked, 

Then the returned-goods propo- 
sition was taken up. The cus- 
tomers were reminded that the 
house tried its utmost to keep 
down the cost of selling and han- 
dling goods because such a policy 
enabled the retailer to buy his 
goods at a lower cost and thus 
to simplify his problem of selling. 

“But some of you retailers,” it 
was said, “are unwittingly making 
it hard for us through a too 
liberal use of the returned-goods 
privilege. Of course, we want you 
to be satisfied, but wish you would 
give us a chance to make good 
before you send the merchandise 
back to us.” 

The announcement asked the re- 
tailer, when he received an un- 
satisfactory shipment, to talk to 
himself like this : 

“My friend made a mistake in 
this shipment. I am not sure that 
T can use this merchandise, but I 
wont send it back forthwith. 
There may be some good reason 
that I don’t know about. So I 
am going to notifv the house and 
Rive it a chance to say what it 
wants to do. Most likely the mat- 
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a 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Ladies’ Home 
Journal hasused 
five full pages 
in The Atlanta 


Journal during 


May. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods 


” Piiiidiaies of 
Leading Journal in 
Commercial Car Field 





Need a first-class man to repre- 
sent them in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania territory. 


This company is one of the lead- 
ing publication institutions of the 
country and takes pride in the 
family spirit which at all times 
exists throughout the organiza- 
tion. The man we want will be 
happy in this environment and his 
remuneration will be fully com- 
mensurate with results. 


Previous experience on motor trade 
journals or trade papers desirable, 
but not absolutely essential. 


Your letter should contain full de- 
tails and will be treated with the 
utmost confidence. 

**A. F.,” Box 135 


Care Printers’ Ink 
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Consumer 
Advertising 


Experience 
of Seven Years 


The manufacturer who has the right prod- 
uct to sell and the will and courage to ad- 
vertise it properly can use my experience. 
I have a practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge of psychology, selling through manu- 
facturer’s salesmen, jobbers, dealers and 
rect—a thorough knowledge of catalog 
and booklet building, sales letters and fold 
ers. Particularly well versed in building 
material advertising. 
My experience has been gained with the 
Flintkote Mfg. Co., Boston (sales promo- 
tion, 1 yr.), Thermograde Valve Co., Bos- 
ton, (sales promotion, 1 yr.), Consolidated 
Engineering Co., Chica (adv. = 3 
yrs.) and National Radiator Co., Johns- 
town, Ps. (adv. mgr., 2 yrs.). For the 
past year I have been in the Infantry 
branch of the service in the field, as an 
enlisted man. 
Samples of work and testimonials can be 
shown, but the fact that this message is 
sent from overseas must be considered in 
anticipating compliance with requests. 
I am 29 years of age, college education. 
The manufacturer who can use my services 
will be glad to give me a salary of $2,500 
per year and will make provisions for me 
to participate in some way in the earnings 
due to advertising effort. 
I shall be glad to go wherever the pros- 
pects are brightest and will settle down. 
H. TYLER KAY, Box 137, care Printers’ Ink. 























Artists 


to Join the Staff of an 
Advertising Service Dept. 


The biggest Advertising 


Service epartment in_ the 
country is adding to and im- 
proving its art department. 


Good figure artists are 
needed. 


Skilled retouchers. 
Experienced letterers. 
Men who can put life and 


quality into sketches for ad- 
vertising suggestions. 


There is room for all and 
room in the department to 
climb higher. 

Location, New York City. 
State your qualifications by 
letter and interviews will be 
arranged. 

Address “B. T.,” Box 132, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

















ter can be adjust 

tual satioSactiall rp on te 
no object in. causing this 
unnecessary loss or in 4 
and I am sure the house 

to do the right thing by me” 

The idea was that the 
could often be compromised 
adjusted if the customer weal 
take the matter up with the hous 
before sending back the 
This policy persisted in, wid 
variations, for several months hy 
a good effect. There was » 
change in the operating end, jy 
fewer complaints were Teceived 
and much less merchandise yy 
sent back. The wide-open, fra 
policy in which full confidence yy 
placed in the customer had a goo 
effect and caused many a qm 
tomer to overlook any compy 
tively unimportant substitution 

And then customers are lost 
cause of lack of dignified firmes 
in correspondence. 

A Texas retailer once wrote, 
venomous letter to a St Loe 
jobber, taking him to task becas 
he sent his catalogue to sevens 
tailers in the Texas town. 


UNFAIR ATTITUDE OF CUS 
COMBATED WITH FIRMNESS 


“You are not a bit better ta 
the retail mail-order houses” & 
letter said. “You shoot your ce 
logue in here without discrimm 
tion. Anybody can get it a 
this makes wholesale prices cm 
mon property. You lie whenyw 
say you deal only with merchatt 
You will sell to anybody who hai 
dollar to spend. The hardwateal 
dry-goods stores here (namny 
them) are strong competitors @ 
ours. When they sell your gu 
they cater to our kind of ini 
Either you quit selling thems 
we'll quit you. What do you 
to do about it?” 

The conventional way of # 
swering this letter would be 
express some polite regret 0 
the retailer’s erroneous ide, # 
sure him that his business 
highly regarded, that the firma 
every effort to keep its catalom 
in the hands of bona-fide r¢ 
ers and to assure him tht 
matter “will receive our ; 
tention with a view to 
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Cie DePinne JOress 
seeks a few more clients 


who require a thoroughly dependable 
PRINTING SERVICE 


To manufacturers, merchants, banks, export and im- 

houses, jobbers and others we offer the advantages 
ofan organization of experts in every detail of printing. 
To such clients we extend the complete modern mechanical 
facilities of one of the oldest and best known print shops in 





THE DE VINNE PRESS 
orrespondence invited. JAMES W. BOTHWELL 
Complete facilities for printing 393-399 Lafayette Street 


for all purposes. New York 














What the Girls Told Us 
about Themselves, their Homes and 


The Girls’ Companion 


—is the title of a booklet that will give you a line on the 
Advertising Importance of the GIRL in the Home. A 
tabulation, conveniently arranged, of firsthand informa- 
tion given us in personal letters from 2,066 GIRLS. Full 
of interesting facts and reliable data on this new field. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL. 


WESLEY BE. FARMILOEB, Advertising Manager 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Coon’s Weexty Trio :A Mituion Bors anv Girts 


Tue Boys’ Wortp Tue Girts’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE's WEEKLY 
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“Like the Progressive Proo, 
or Better’’— 


is an attainable ideal when Tri- 
chromatic plates are used. 
That’s because we always keep 
printing requirements in mind, 
and never ‘‘jockey’’ our proofs 
to show something not actually 
in the plates! 


The TRICHROMATI( 


Engraving Company 
PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. ¥.¢ 
J. H. TRYON C, A. GROn 


THEGUGLER- 


~Lithographic Co 











vo 


Selling Fruit Juice Beverages 


When a customer goes into a store to buy a bottled 
fruit juice beverage, what happens? 

There is the bottle, with all its sparkling goodness, 
making a strong thirst appeal. But how about the 
label that stands out so prominently? Does it add 
to the appeal? Will it help or hinder, the sale? 
Gugler service, with its originality of ideas, long 
experience and exceptional facilities, helps you get 
the kind of label that will play its part successfully. 


Write for samples of cffective labels 
have us submit sketch and estimate 


THE GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC Co. 


ilwaukee and Chicago 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICACO. 
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tisfaction.” | 
% to your complete sat n.. | 
oe the St. Louis jobber in- 


would remain the same. 
“We have the same right to sell 
these people,” the letter said, “as | 
vou have to sell anybody who | 
comes into your store. The mere 
fact that you buy goods from us 
does not by any means entitle you 
to a monopoly of our merchan- 
dise and selling-helps in your 
town. We assume that you buy 
goods from us not out of senti- 
ment but because our prices and 
our quality please you. That is 
the only basis on which we wish 


to sell goods to any retailer. We | 


delight in friendly relations with 
our customers. But that is not 
the basis on which our business 
and your business can grow. Just 
as long as our goods, our prices, 
our service and our selling-helps 
appeal to you we want you to 
continue buying from us. But if 
you insist on any other basis, then 
we shall have to admit that we 
are not interested.” 


It is necessary to use the big 


stick once ina while. The cus- 

tomer is not always right by any 

means, Some retailers are as un- 

reasonable as any of the’ people 

who buy from them could pos- 
be 


Another bad habit some houses | 


have which results in loss of cus- 


tomers is that of continually in- | 


viting criticisms. 


“What is wrong with us? | 


Wherein do our goods not aver 
age up to those you buy else- 
where? What is there about our 
service you do not like? Do you 
like the way we describe our 
goods? Are our illustrations clear 
enough? What can you suggest 


for us to do that would make you | 
letter satisfied in your dealings | 


with us?” 
This is a composite view of 


several announcements recently | 


made in a certain catalogue. 


THE KIND OF CRITIC'SM THAT | 


SHOULD BE SOUGHT 


Construetive suggestions are and 
should be always welcome by the 
truly progressive firm. This is 
really what is wanted by those 





| 
eis cron | PROBABLY THERE IS A 


NEW YORK CITY 
DVERTISING 
GENCY 

DESIRING A PRODUCER 
ASSOCIATE 


Their Ideal would be 
a man who has 


—successfully built one strong 
advertising agency. 

—the ability to build another 
agency —and will do so him- 
self unless he decides that by 
joining an established agency, 
he can positively render an 
earlier and more resultful 
service to clients. 


—a knowledge of — where 
needy clients are and how to 
annex them to his Agency. 


—a broad acquaintance among 
men of consequence, from 
whom to select future clients. 


—had extensive experience in 
merchandising, in writing copy 
with punch and pull, and has 
a record for personally selling 
large amounts of quality ad- 
vertising. 

—a provable record absolutely 
establishing claims here made, 
to whom such an agency 
would gladly pay the price of 
having him associated with 
them. 


Such a man is actually available, 
and will treat all correspondence 
from such an Agency as strictly 
confidential. He can be _ inter- 
viewed by addressing 


P. I. Box 33 


care Printers’ Ink 
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Illinois 
State 
Register 


Springfield, IIl. 


Now an afternoon 
newspaper — the only 
afternoon newspaper— 
with a larger circulation 
than any newspaper 
in the state of Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. 


Advertising Rates 
4c Agate line flat 


For further information address 


Verree & Conklin 
225 5th Avenue, New York 


28 E. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
11 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 
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commercial 
artists 


| firms who invite the indiserim’ 

| criticisms just spoken of. 
they make their invitation 80 Wik 
 aesgh and word it s9 un 

lé2 FiVeS ¢ : . 
a rc = a = — » 

The way to ea wt 

oe . CoNStructiy, 
| Suggestions is simply to do «. 
| actly that and nothing more kt 
| is a capital mistake to Point oy 
specific things like prices gn. 
ice, catalogue descriptions, illus 
tions and ask if the customer ix 
them. When an invitation 18 thys 
specific a customer is very fie 
| to get the idea that the hous 
either wrong or at least is a 
sure of itself in these importag 
particulars. 

This psychological effect wm 
the customer represents only ; 
part of the damage done. If thy 
write—and many of them wil 
then the letter should be tay 
care of frankly and correctly’, 
you are in danger of losing m 
tomers. 

The Sefton Manufactuiy 
Company, of Chicago, maker ¢ 
corrugated fibre board, sends ot 
a letter to some of its customs 
that is an illuminating exampka 
the right kind of way to mm 
| complaints. This letter says: 
| “We would like to have abd 

from you—a_ straight-fromie 

shoulder kick! You can matt 
| just as loud and iong ay 
| wish. The bigger it is the 
| we will like it. 

“Sometimes we injure 
friends — unintentionally, of 
course. We make mistakes; it 
we’re always more than willing 
rectify them when we have tk 
opportunity. 

| “Now, it is possible that yor 
| business suffered an injury 

| some mistake of ours. We have 
| had an order from you for sm 
thing like a year. 

“This business, you know, i 
grown big by making friendsal 

| keeping them. And we woul 
rather hold our old custom 
than make new ones. 

“So we are going to ask yall 
tell us frankly just why we i 
to continue to receive busi 

| from you. You may rest 
| that we will do all we can0# 
| just any complaint, whether #® 
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“PRINTED IN CANADA” 
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Did you ever stop to think what this imprint would 
mean to you in your Canadian campaign? 

The business to be obtained from your advertising 
is your first consideration. 

Your next problem is that of 


ECONOMY 


We can save you money on the printed matter you 
circulate in Canada. The Duty is heavy and can be 
avoided.., 


SERVICE and QUALITY 


have built up our business with American adver- 


tisers. 
We specialize in Process Color Work. 


Write us and let us show you. 


ACTON PUBLISHING CO., Limited 


Printers Designers Publishers 


TORONTO - Canada - MONTREAL 




















‘A new out-door 
Metal sign.that is an 
ue ore electric sign at night. 


age for your live dealers. 


These signs will be gladly bought by 

. your dealers. They meet a demand long 

felt for a no-priced electric sign at ridiculously low main- 
tenance cost. These are printed all-metal signs without 
glass—an entirely new patented process, developed during the 
war. Only four to six 40-watt lamps required to ilhuminate 
both sides. Effect produced at night resembles regular elec- 
tric signs with hundreds of tiny bulbs. Absolutely fool- 
proof. Made in small sizes only ; largest size 30 in. by 40 in. 
Sold only in lots of 50 and up. All signs equipped with 
brackets for hanging, overhead wires and packed individually. 


Used now by many national advertisers. Our Service De t 
furnishes plans to sell or rent these signs to your dealers. rite to 


THE ELWOOD MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


Electric Sign Department 














Concentrate Your Advertising } 


NEW _ What can be don 
ENGLAND with $20,000) 


With this amount you can open up these great six northern, 
states with her 7,000,000 population. Here are 40 excelley 
cities stretching from Bangor, Maine, to Bridgeport, Conne. 
ticut. 


Concentrate your advertising in New England first. ts 
the logical place to start, easy to cover by a sales force, hy 
receptive dealers, good daily newspapers to carry your Message 
and an affluent class of citizens who have the money to by 
the good things they want and the backbone to insist on ge 
ting what they call for. 


Many successful advertising managers and agents advig 
that the greatest element of success is: Concentrate the at 
vertising on a single section or market until it has been pu 
into remarkably good shape, and then move on. 


The manufacturers of goods who desire to enter the Nes 
England territory and get an excellent trade in New England 
would do well to “Go with the dealers” and with the 


“HOME DAILY NEWSPAPERS’ 


The home daily newspapers are strong, powerful and resils 
‘ producing. 


The weekly wage money circulates freely: so the effec 
of advertising may be felt immediately. 


New England offers a surely fruitful field for any adve 
tiser. 


TAUNTON, MASS. Dally MANCHESTER, N. H. fii 


WORCESTER, MASS.,GAZETTE FITCHBURG, MASS, SENTINE 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES LOWELL, MASS, COURIER-CInm 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 298T,nd STAND- LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER SALEM, MASS.,NEWS 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Bvening) SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
WATERBURY,CT.,.REPUBLICAN EacH oF THE Newsparens bet 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS named is a power in its home ar 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS munity. 
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an hour or ten years old. A com- 
Jaint never dies of old age here. 
“Don't wait until you are in 
abad humor. Kick now! We've 
that we deserve it, or 
you wouldnt f 
‘And we're Wi 
One: 


| 
| 


idn’'t have passed us up. | 
lling to take our | 


twill be observed that this | 


company waits until there is an 
ent reason for complaint. 


The fact that the customer’s pur- | 


chases have fallen off is evidence 


that there is something wrong. | 
Seeking this out is widely differ- | 
ent from the practice of inviting 


ral criticisms. 


Unless one is ready and willing | 
to enter into a correspondence de- | 
fense of his methods, policies and 
prices, he had better not invite | 


the criticisms. ' 
Amanufacturer or jobber 


should not in so many words place | 


himself upon a pedestal and raise 


himself to a fancied height from | 
which he can talk down to his | 


customers. But he can and should 
convey the impression that he 
knows his business. If he sells by 


a catalogue he should praise that | 


catalogue rather than point out 
possible weaknesses, PRINTERS’ 
Inx has said that it is poor adver- 
tising for one constantly to be 
talking about himself. Correct. 
It takes a great deal more than 
slf-praise to cause a retailer to 
become thoroughly sold on a 
house. But self-praise is better 
than a too vigorous reaching out 
for criticisms. 

It is to be assumed that you 
are doing things as nearly right 
as you can, If you are not, you 
will hear about it soon enough. 


Bregenzer With Carbic Mfg. 


Co. 


Don Bregenzer, formerly with the 


Allied Publicity Bureau, Cleveland, has 

inted advertising manager for 
the Carbic Manufacturing Company, 
Duluth, Minn. He will have headquar- 
ters in Chicago, assuming his new du- 
tes on June 1. 


Directs Sales of Ford Cars 
William A. Ryan has succeeded Nor 


val A. Hawkins as director of sales of | 


the Ford Motor Co. ir. Hawkins re- 

some time ago. uring the time 
he held the office Mr. Ryan was his 
asuistant. 
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April 1, 1919 
P. O. Statement of Circulation 


PORTLAND 


Maine 
The jobbing center. 
The financial center. 


The social center. 
The business center. 


THE EVENING EXPRESS 


Portland’s Only Afternoon Daily 


Daily Circulation 
25,263 net paid 


SUNDAY TELEGRAM 
21,549 net paid 


Two mighty good propositions for 
space buyers. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York— —Chicago 


A SURVEY 


of Bridgeport’s Beautiful 
Homes 





will prove to any advertiser the great 
buying power of this great industrial 
city. These homes are an index of the 
prosperity of its people. The high 
wages that the city has paid its workers 
for years is reflected in their homes. 


The splendid business of the mercantile 
establishments in Bridgeport PROVES 
the buying capacity of Bridgeport’s 
workers. 


The desire to purchase is created when 
advertising appears in the 


Post and Standard- 
Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation! 


A Wonderful 
Selling Power! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston -New York— —Chicago 
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The Banker A ‘recent price- 
asaBusiness “tng fight be- 


ween two big 
Counsel New York de- 


partment stores, which before it 
was finished turned the stores al- 
most into organizations for the 
distribution of soap, threads and 
other commodities, brings up 
again a question of national im- 
portance. Many merchants in the 
country are not making a profit 
on one-half of the articles they 
sell. Mistaken as the policy may 
have heen, the department stores 
wished to advertise, by under- 
selling their competitors on a 
“leader.” The small merchant is 
apt to lose money on half of his 
products, because he doesn’t know 
how much it costs him to do busi- 
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ness. The merchan 
good accounting pb 
called upon to carry alo Ang 
efficient brother, becentt * 
bank lends money to the 
aon aera” Seam 
- nt. Acting a 
medium of exchange, the : 
therefore, often turns over ¢, 
money of the man who keeps 
books and knows what it costs 
do business, to the man ong 
going ahead somewhat blin : 

The Iccal bankers of the com 
try would be doing a great servi 
to the nation as a whole if ther 
would install and then adveriy 
a “merchandising counsel” depar. 
ment in each bank. Many 
national organizations, such as ty 
Victor Talking Machine (yp. 
pany, now have men out to heb 
the merchants improve their gis 
methods, to show them how ty 
can make more profit and inemy 
their business, men who hy 
nothing to sell but service Ty 
local banker can profit from ty 
example. As the bank has ». 
vice for sale, it can increase th 
service and by increasing its x. 
vice, increase its circle of w 
fulness. : 

The bank which uses paid sar 
in local newspapers to adverix 
merchandising counsel of ti 
kind would not only get a jum 
on its competitors, increase i 
number of well wishers and & 
positors, but also would do mi 
toward solving a problem of @ 
tional importance. 
Advertising The most st 

and Self- *8 — 

in di 
Serve Stores guring th i 
two years has been the growhé 
the self-serve store. 

Many persons have attributl 
this to the war, principally o# 
shortage of labor. They pred 
that with the coming of pa 
the self-serve store W 
longer find much excuse fore 
istence. 

But these predictions haves 
been fulfilled. The expansm® 
the self-serve store since the 
ing of the armistice has go 
just as before. The plantas 
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extended into nearly every kind 
of retail business. We now have 
not only groceterias, but dresse- 
terias, shoeterias and every other 
kind of “teria.” The latest is a 
self-service necktie shop, operat- 
ing under the name of scarfeteria, 
Undoubtedly the scarcity of cleri- 
cal help brought about by the war 
has had something to do with this 
ynique development. But that is 
only one cause and it is not the 

incipal one. 

Pale sears the cost of selling 
goods at retail has been steadily 
mounting. The self-serve store is 
one of the plans that is being tried 
out to stem the tide of increasing 
costs, and in this respect, in many 
cases at least, it is meeting with 
conspicuous success. The idea is 
as yet in the experimental stage, 
however, and whether or not it 
offers a permanent solution of the 
high cost of retail selling remains 
to be seen. : 

There is a third reason in ex- 
planation of the growth of the 
self-service plan and from the ad- 
prob- 
ably the most significant. A 
goodly number of persons seri- 
ously object to the super-sales- 
manship that is practiced in many 
stores, and are glad of a chance 
to be able to patronize a store 
where they can leisurely select 
their wares without being in- 
fluenced by an aggressive sales- 
man. For years Printers’ INK 
has been pointing out that many 
persons are timid about buying. 
They are actually either afraid or 
bashful of the salesman. It is a 
well-known fact that the mail- 
order houses have recruited a 
good percentage of their patrons 
from this class. People of this 
type find too much service objec- 
tionable. They often like to wait 
on themselves. They usually know 
before they go to a store just 
what they want and it riles them 
to have a salesman try to swerve 
them from their purpose. Of 
course, these people like the self- 
serve store. 

Now it is an interesting fact 
that advertising tends to increase 
the number of these independent 
shoppers. It does not create timid 


yertising standpoint it is 
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buyers, but it does make buyers 
more conscious of what they want 
and it makes them less patient 
with the salesman who tries to 
sell them something else or who 
otherwise stands in the way of 
their desires. 

This is at least one explanation 
of the self-serve idea and it is 
one that is highly suggestive of 
the influence of advertising in 
shaping distributing methods. 


Some cities seem 


ing Value of to hold an exag- 
gerated view of 


Conventions the advertising 
value of conventions and of other 
events that are supposed to attract 
national attention. Of course a 
convention brings a lot of strang- 
ers to the city. It is imagined 
that while they are there they will 
not only spend a lot of money, but 
they will also gain first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the residential 
and commercial advantages of the 
community. Another considera- 
tion is that having an event of im- 
portance in its midst, gets the 
city’s name into the headlines of 
the nation’s newspapers. 

There is no denying that every 
time a city gets a stranger to visit 
it, something has been gained. If 
these strangers can be attracted in 
large numbers, as is the case 
where a convention is held, so 
much the better. But a gathering 
of this kind can be obtained at 
too high a price. True enough the 
city may get some advertising out 
of the event, but more should not 
be paid for the advertising than 
it is worth. 

In other words, a community 
should be sold as a convention 
centre just as an article of mer- 
chandise is sold, and that is on its 
merit for the purpose offered. It 
should not be necessary to offer 
the prospect extra inducements to 
get him to buy. Neither should it 
be necessary to offer societies or 
associations a financial considera- 
tion to get them to convene in a 
city. Giving a bonus to get a con- 
vention smacks too much of the 
extra rebate, which has been dis- 
credited in merchandise selling. 

Viewed purely as advertising, a 


The Advertis- 
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convention is not worth buying. 
If it is going to cost a city $50,000 
or $100,000 or some other large 
sum to get a gathering of this 
sort, the money could be invested 
more profitably in advertising in 
other ways. 

For example, different towns 
have been offering various large 
amounts to the promoters of the 
Willard-Dempsey bout to have 
the contest staged in their com- 
munity. Certainly this proposed 
fight will get the city where it is 
held, into the date lines of hun- 
dreds of newspapers, but is this 
worth $100,000 or any other 
large sum to the city? From the 
advertising viewpoint, assuredly 
not. The city will be merely buy- 
ing press “dope.” It will not be 
advertising. The same amount of 


money, invested in regular media, 
would give the city better adver- 
tising and a great deal more of it, 
than the press notices of the box- 
ing match could possibly otbain. 


advertiser 
who always is 
seeking an ex- 

Could Not cuse for cutting 

Stamp Out his appropriation 
will find the experience of the 
Omega Chemical Company, owner 
of Cadum ointment and soap, in 
France, interesting. Cut off by 
war from the principal advertis- 
ing medium, the newspaper, this 
concern had the opportunity of 
watching former advertising hold 
steady the good will built in pre- 
war days. 

Demand for Cadum continued 
during the war and thousands of 
new sales were made by former 
advertising to the American sol- 
diers who arrived with the A. E. F. 
Most of these sales were the re- 
sult of window displays which 
graphically showed the use of the 
product. Many a cootie bite had 
the scratch taken out of it as a 
result of Cadum’s good-will in- 
vestment. These displays were of 
course the direct result of dealer 
co-operation — co-operation ob- 
tained and backed by advertising. 

The manufacturer who sees no 
immediate reason for advertising 
can find a hint here. Has he 


The 


Advertising 
Which War 
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built his good will so that ap 


unusual and unexpected business 
will be met by con. 


condition 
tinued sales? Has he won his 


dealers so they will Stick to his 
product through the fight? F 

A statement of present Sales 
volume, no matter how imposi 
will not answer this question, 
But consistent, well-planned a 
vertising will assure him the same 
sort of chance Cadum got in war- 
time France. 


Field Workers Compare Ameri. 
canization Methods 


\ meeting of Interest to advertiser, 
agents and publishers who are interested 
in “Americanization and reaching the 
Reid eee Wn <i - aes word wa 

‘ ashington last week. Me 
and women with practical experience in 
work among the foreign-born on May 
12 met for a four-day conference o 
methods under the auspices of th 
Americanization Division of the Depart 
ment of the Interior. Wa 

ior. yS and means 
were discussed, not of arousing th 
country to the necessity of the work 
but how it may be carried out. 

“Only out of the personal experienc 
of the devoted workers in the past ca 
an intelligent and efficient programme k 
prepared for the future,” says Fred ( 
Butler, Director of Americanization, 

The way to accomplish certain r 
sults, actual experiences instead of ver 
dicts, what not to do in Americanin 
tion, these were some of the thing 
brought out in discussion. Plans ar 
now being formulated to make this 
wealth of experience uncovered in th 
conference available for use in the com 
munities and industries of the com 
munity. 

The speakers at the Washingtor 
meeting were Fred C. Butler, Dr. P. P 
Claxton, commissioner of education 
Herbert Kaufman, special assistant tv 
the Secretary of the Interior; Charles 

Towne, director of immigration @ 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Education 
W. A. Willson, manager education 
department Columbia Graphophone 
Company; C. C. De Witt, supervisor @ 
English Schools of the Ford Motor 
Company; Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior; and Miss Gertrude Vas 
Hoesen, of the Extension Work for 
Women of the Department of Agnict 


ture 


Service Men Return to Crite 
field 

Six members of the advertisim 
agency of Critchfield & Company, Chi 
cago, have returned to their duties, har- 
ing been discharged from — ser 
ice. They are: Roger Tuttle, Koy ¢ 
Scrymiger, Herbert _ Beck, Raymont 
Blackwell, Trygne Tveter “and Dick 
Barron. hey served with the 149th 
Field Artillery in the Rainbow Divisie 
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MISS IDA M. 
TARBELL 


first became famous as a his- 
torian and biographer. Her 


“Life of Lincoln’ was placed 

by Charles A. Dana, of the 

Sun, among ten indispensable 

hooks. Her “New Ideals of 

Business” is just being pub- 

lished in French. Miss Tar- 

Ivertisers, bell’s book, “The Business of 

ee Being a Woman,” etc., and 

— §. her place on the Women’s 

: i Committee of The Council of 

rience in National Defense, have made 

= heranauthority in the higher 

of the interests of women. She 

© Depart writes in this field with 

nd means sympathy, knowledge and 
_—e with historical sense. 


he work, 
t. 
Xperience 





t 
comb THE FRENCH WOMAN and HER NEW WORLD 
Fred ( 
~ 5 . Miss Tarbell has been in France for several months, renew- 
| of wer ing acquaintance with distinguished and interesting women 
ricaniza whom she had known during a long residence in Paris, and 
oe making new studies of the activities of women. There has 
he tte been a great awakening among the women of France as a 
dim the tesult of the war. They have been venturing into all the 
~y com forms of work and occupation. Their responsibilities and 
“ participation in war times have led to new sense of place 
shington and new demands. The war brought us the same admiration 
r. Ae for French women that it did for French men. 
ucation 
it wo : . : 

“Charles We have just received from Miss Tarbell some noble and 
a, of thrilling stories of women, who are bravely going at the task 
uucation ildi : 
ti of rebuilding their beloved country. 
joppene 4 ‘ ‘ . , 
visor oi The article entitled “Freedom” in this number is a fine example 
= of what we may expect from this writer, who is distinguished 
de Vas by her rare human sympathies as much as by her literary talent. 
rk for 
Agricul 

THE RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


i 

riteh- COLE & FREER 

Peoples Gas Building Hippodrome Building 
Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, O. 


A. EUGENE BOLLES, Advertising Mgr., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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| Penton Publishing Co 
Additions 


The Penton Publishing Company, oj 
INE ney 


To secure Trade from South and Central 
America, Mexico, West Indies, Spain, | 
Portugal, ete., | 
ADVERTISE IN | 

| 


EL COMERCIO 


Established 1875 


The Oldest Export 
Trade Journal in the 
world. 


Clireulation Audited by 
A. B. C. 


Mpany’s 


Cleveland, has added the follo 
to its staff: Leonard 

with D. Van Nostrand ‘Com met 
York, is connected with the adve road 
department; J. F. Ahrens, who has jys 
been released from the Service mm 
his connection as advertising ‘ame 
tative in New York; and Robert | 
Roessler, formerly with Fuller & Smuth, 
Cleveland, has joined the copy ang an 
Semple Copy, Circu- service staff. 

lar Rates and full par- 
ticulars upon request. 


. Shepherd Clark Co. 


Editors and Publishers 


BURNET L. CLARE, President & Mgr. 


114 Liberty St., New York City 








Sales Promotion 


Man Wanted 


A large manufacturing con- 
cern selling in a_ national 
way through salesmen and 
dealers, desires an _ experi- 
enced sales promotion man. 


Applicant must have a good 
education, be an experienced 
letter writer, a good cor- 
respondent, and capable of 
handling a large amount of 
detail work. Ability to pre- 
pare attractive dealer litera- 


Two Join Brearley-Hamilton 
Agency 

E. D. Wolaver, recently with th 
sales and advertising department 9; 
Berkey & Gay Fvrniture Company df 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Previous ti 
that with N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadd 
phia, has entered the service of th 
Brearley-Hamilton Company, Gran 
Rapids advertising agency. Burton 
McK. Smith, returned from navy gery 
ice in France, has also joined the Bre 
ley-Hamilton staff 


Miss Anna Assens Now Adver- 
tising Manager 
Miss Anna Assens, formerly of th 
display advertising department of th 
Chicago Daily News has become adver 
tising manager of the Chicago Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. 


H. C. Little Joins Cusack 
Company 


Little has joined the sales 
the Thos. Cusack Com 
Mr. Little was wit 


a..¢ t 
department of 
pany, New York. 


the O. J. Gude Company for fourtes 


ture might be of assistance. years. 


Address, 
experience, 
desired. 


“L.M.” Box 136, Printers Ink 


| YOU CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS 
| 
B<B Sicn Co..,.. | 


341-347 Fifth Ave. N.Y 
Advertising Signs 


Window Displays 
Counter Display Cases 


education, 
and salary 


stating 
age 


Mail Order 


ADVERTISING 











»_ telephone or call 
29 East 


New York; 








FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL. IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO - MONTREAI 





Li es er 
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“Right Away, Sir” 





“Rapid Service” means all the name implies 
—Prompt, Efficient handling of your Electro- 
type orders—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 


on Aluminotype. 
The Rapid Electrotype Company 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 

















aching Retail Salespeople 





me firms are going to the expense of publishing a special house 
for the retail salespeople, realizing the great importance of 


bin them. Others are buying my weekly BETTER SELLING 


LLETINS and putting a special message on the backs of the 


Let me explain. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 








UFEALO COURTER |p ‘EWS 'SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


USE THIS $10 TRY-OUT LIST 


CIRCULATION 2,925,000—NEARLY 9,000,000 READERS 
YOUR 24-WORD BUSINESS OPPOR- 
TUNITY, FINANCIAL, REAL ESTATE, 
FOR SALE ADVERTISEMENT _ IN- 
ONE TIME IN SERTED ONE TIME IN ENTIRE LIST, 
. EACH ADDITIONAL SIX $11.60 EACH ADDITIONAL SIX 
$2.50. WORDS, $2.90. 


CAGO TRIBUNE |PHILA. INQUIRER |ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
ASHINGTON POST|BOSTON GLOBE |CLEVELAND PLAIN-DEALER 
G PRESS |ST. PAUL NEWS |CINCINNATI ENQUIRE 


ARKENBERG SPECIAL. AGENCY 
5 WORLD BLDG., NEW YORK 1123 LYTTON BLDG., CHICAGO 
Advertisers—Write for Bulletin 138 Containing other Bargain Lists 
Agents—Write for Commission Proposition 











The 


Little Schoolmaste 
Classroom 


66 ELL me a new way to doll 

up our testimonials,”  re- 
marked an old -crony of the 
Schoolmaster not so long since, 
“and I will buy you a box of 
Colorado Claros.” 

One of the earliest forms of ad- 
vertising, the testimonial, suffers 
most from lack of originality in 
handling. Give it a new dress, 
however, and it turns the trick 
quicker than many more recent 
advertising inventions. 

The Schoolmaster recalls one 
organization that, tiring of mail- 
ing prospective trade _ neatly 
boiler-plated letters of com- 
mendation, conspired with a half- 
dozen chummy customers to write 
letters over their personal signa- 
tures. It has been done before, 
but in this case it worked sure 
fire. Fifty prospects were care- 
fully selected and a similar num- 
ber of neatly typewritten letters 
with the warmth of the human 
hand-clasp tucked somewhere be- 
tween the salutation and the com- 
plimentary close, were delivered 
by the salesman to the six star 
customers. They were signed and 
mailed out from the merchant's 
home town at scheduled intervals. 

“Bill Stevens browsed in here 
the other day,” read one letter, 
“and while he was booking me up 
for my spring order mentioned 
that he is working you for the 
agency. It is none of my darned 
business, of course, but being a 
fellow merchant I thought my 
outside-inside point of view might 
be helpful. I have sold Triple- 
wear Hosiery for five years. At 
first I only stocked a $25 order. 
But last year my sales totaled 
Are 
The other letters were written 
in similar vein. Of course, the 
Schoolmaster might criticize the 
apparently obvious mechanics of 
six letters following at clock work 
intervals. But in this case he is 
assured that it turned the trick. 

e 4-2 
Schoolmaster is also re- 


The 
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minded of another instance 

the testimonial has been » 

alized. In this case it came: 
a salesman of Sweet Orr te, 
pany. A recent addition ty 
traveling staff wrote his od, 
in which he told his Teasons 
wanting to work for the fim 

“In the future I am on: 
sell Sweet Orr & Co, Ine, 
ucts. I have been in the hus 
of selling overalls for years 
like the game. I expect to, 
tinue in the business for a> 
many years to come, but to 
I must have the very best, 
produced. 

“I realize that for my om 
tection and for the futur 
velopment of my business, x 
as for the protection of meg 
tomers, I must not only hay 
manufacturer with the mot 
ern equipment, but with pleay 
capital and the best credit 
ing in the industry, and th 
must be one that the publk 
associated for years # 
best.” 

Many businesses have beer 
up solely on the testimonial 
but because the  testimond 
often pictured with a haloa 
its head, some advertises 


the campaign. Novel twists! 
forms of advertising usualy 
crease the percentage of 1m 
This is particularly trues 
case of a testimonial wheres 
every business has used itt 
form or another and the 

ultimate consumer 

somewhat hard-shelled to # 
peal. 


The right kind of cop 
advertising can give ai 
lar product public apprord 

Never has this point bea 
clearly brought out tha® 
case of the red feather. 4 
short weeks ago met 
feathers, red necktie ® 
handkerchiefs were being™™ 
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ould You Reach Green- 
nd and Patagonia with 
the Same Medium? 


Recently the Department of Agriculture published a Bulletin 
ining the results of an investigation of Lumber Distribution 
the Middle West. Of the 10,969 retail lumber yards in the 
es covered, 81 per cent were located in towns of less than 


500 population. 
These yards were found to have an aggregate investment of 


“" $300,000,000 


am average investment, per yard, of approximately $31,500. 
These “Lumber Yards” are the 


Department Stores of the 
Building Business. 


What other class of retail merchants in towns of less than 

pW can approach this financial showing? 

The classes of commodities bought and sold by these Dealers 
described fully in Bulletin D 1, recently off the press. 

Your copy awaits your request. 


Better ask, also, for Bulletin G1, which is a discussion of 
rain salient points about 


plaining in detail the reasons why a blanket circulation 
ong Lumber Manufacturers and Lumber Dealers is almost 
ficient as a circulation evenly balanced between Greenland 
d Patagonia ; also why the Dealers’ Edition of LUMBER is 
cent, made as it is for Dealers exclusively. 


DURNAL OF COMMERCE COMPANY 
Wright Building - - - - - St. Louis 


UMBER’S branch offices : 243 W. 39th St., New York; Guardian 
» Cleveland; Mallers Bidg., Chicago; 816 Fifteenth St. N.W, 
mington, D. C.; 320 Market St., San Francisco. 
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ING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


The only Dealer Paper 
in the Building Field. 


612 Federal St. Chicago 


The leading influence in an important new industry 


ae 


Sample copy and rate card upon request 
418 So. Market St., Chicago 


Th&AS RECORD 


Will help you sell to manufactured and natural 

as companies now readjusting themselves for 
ior business and profits. 

Leads in circulation, advertising 
and editorial influence. 
A. B. P. Semi-Monthly A. B.C. 
CHICAGO: 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 

NEW YORK: 51 E. 42d St. Tel. Murray Hill1081 














The Authority on Screen Advertising 


y Ue soa Wl ati <a 4 
ETT CLIN 
iY iG Z 4 bin. Y) f ; UV 
MAGAZINE 
A brilliant publication, supreme in the 

new field of moving picture publicity. 
$1.00 per year Send for sample 
Class Publications Inc., 
418 Seuth Market St., Chicago 














in the 
OIL INDUSTRY 
Shaw Publishing Company 
14 East Jacksen Blvd., Chicago 











American fiumberman 


Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nati l in circulati and editorial 
policy. Weekly markets through paid 
correspondents; largest circulation in 
lumber field; distinctive retail feat- 
ure “Realm of the Retailer’’ written 
from the field. Adv. rates on request. 

















down in New York (; 
thusiastic marines, 
Durin 


stood in line to have ared 
presented to them, whi 
“— with pride, 
A change in 
trick. 
Publicity in the firs; 
was given the fact that 
feather meant revolution 
_ During the loan a goof 
tising man conceived the; 
making this bad trades 
good one, by selling the id 
every individual who pyr 
second bond would be gp 
red feather as a mark ¢ 
Two days of advertism 
fact, and an_ invitation 
“treated rough” became an 
able token to be worn with 
Even a color apparently 
advertised out of unpopuh 
** 
The Schoolmaster ta 
bought a new house. 
understands from reliable 
that ice is going to be vey 
this summer. Friend Wi 
been urging him to by 
box, but having read # 
those mysterious advertis 
of the new way of keeping 








Official Organ of American 
5,000 copies monthly, 
dealers and jobbers. Samplem 


15 Park Row Ne 





A journal with ap 
ality, it has found its 
close to the heartsd 
in the West. 
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our Ow 
: t. But why all the mys- 


in advertising? Not one of 
new inventions has mentioned 

Is the price so awfully 
? The Schoolmaster has al- 
“¢ been afraid to ask, but if 
price is high, why not give it 
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THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution, 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field, 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














a good reason? Why not 
bw that it will save the price of 
machine in a few years—sav- 

to be reckoned not only in 
ms of ice, but in the time the 
man spends talking to the cook, 
wear and tear on the kitchen 
or and the kitchen chairs, the 

spent in going over the ice- 
n’s bill, and the other similar 
esting summer sports. The 
hoolmaster merely metiions 
fact because if the price were 
ted after he saw it a few times, 
would undoubtedly think that 
was reasonable, no matter how 
th it really is. This air of mys- 
y, however, has him scared to 
th, and he is afraid even to 
ite to one of the manufacturers. 


** & 


ere’s a tip yOu can pass on 
your scholars,” said the pro- 
ion man of an advertising 
incy to the Schoolmaster. “It 
es them to get three-color 
tts from two-color line plates 
four from three. 
uppose you are planning a 
tk-and-orange or black-and- 
i poster or card, and desire a 
d color. Instead of using a 
ink use an indigo blue. 
herever the black is needed, run 
color first and the solid indigo 
it, The result will be so 
a black that even an expert 
be deceived. The blue alone 
il have enough variation from 
to make a pleasing combina- 
with the black. A Ben Day 
meen of orange on a screened 
digo will give a rich green de- 





A Profitable A. B. O. Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Too 
Desiri to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers 

Their Line. 


and Dealers in 


MILL SUPPLIES, 


587 South Dearborn &t., Ohicago. 








ding for its intensity on the 
eens chosen. A light tint of 


Office Applian 


The one fournal which covers 
the field of office equipment 


Two hundred twenty-five manufacturers makirg 
use of ~ issue. Send ten cents for sample 


copy. government requests that we do not 
send it free. 
417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The INLAND 
PRINTER 


Every number contains Copy, 
Type and Lay-Out Suggestions. 
Advertising men need it. Sub- 
scribe today and get our 100- 
page Book of Ideas Free. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Petfoleum 


‘Representative Magazine of the Oil Industry” 


NEW YORK 
47 WEST 34TH ST 











CHICAGO 
STEGER BLDG 














and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
reaches the owners and manggers of office 
buildings and apartment houses. These 
men buy the materials for both construc- 
tion and maintenance. A rich field for 


advertisers. 
Chicage 











7% + wT, 
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ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 




















$35 to $50 
a thousand 
Ask for Details 


Chicago concern may 
secure exceptional 


Your 
proposition on special 


House 
gOS") | 


George Seton Thompson Co, 
122 W. Polk St. Chicago, Ill. 


Rate Book Canadian 
Advertising Mediums 


Correct 1919 adv. rates, closing dates, 
col. size, detailed circulation figures, all 
Canadian mediums, with 200 pages mar- 
keting data in LYDIATT’S BOOK (not 
an agency directory). Postpaid $3 from 
W. A. LYDIATT, Publisher 
53 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 


If You File Rate Cards 
You Need 

















Barbour's Rate Sheets 
Write Us Today 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago 





vantageous, 
vertising : 


: All Ways 
The Arkenberg-Machen -Dowd Co. 


63 Park Row, New York 
14 E. Jackson Blyd.,Chicago. 406 MadisonAve., Toledo 
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the blue produces a 
like a regular half-toneute 
: “Four-color effects pha 
y using process red ly 
and indigo—a solid tint ay 
of the colors under the ini. 
making the black. ™ 
“Naturally, this has limita; 
but its possibilities make jt 
while for every advertis 
duction man to know the | 
trick.” 


** ¢ 

The Schoolmaster was jy 
attracted by a very oblong fol 
reposing on the desk of a {ris 

One Thing We Can't Do! 
was its naive challenge, sir 
at the left by two curiogs 
peering over a business paper 
at the right by an elongated os 
tion mark. 

Always interested in honest 
vertising, the Schoolmaster 
open the folder—it was hi 
the top—and beheld a severe at 
cature of a business man 9 
solidly on his office safe, a 
dog at his feet and acros § 
knees a shot-gun pointed aj 
equally naive answer: 


Run our business without 
HOW ABOUT A CHECK? 


Mercein Advanced With 
waukee Agency 


C. S. Mercein, copy directer 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, In, 
Milwaukee, has been advanced 
merchandising staff as an accomta 
utive. The copy department 
organization now is in charge df © 
MacLean, who has been overseas ir 
year with the Canadian army. 


Ernest L. Kreamer Bak? 
the Army 


Ernest L. Kreamer, forme 
tor of advertising for the 0 
Motor Car Company, of Pontiat, 
and recently discharged from 
service, has returned to his work 


| the legal firm of Howe, Fordhan 


Kreamer, of Chicago. 


Palenske With Charles Dam 
Frey 


R. H. Palenske has joined i 
of the Charles Daniel Frey 
Chicago. For ten years he 
ciated with the Chicago Daily Naw 
Hearst publications, and for sve 
was engaged in advertising 
work. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


: er advertising repre 
~s Eeetee York City, also ae. 
i overed promises record- 
Byte PIT and QUARRY, 


bed-McNally Bldg., Chicago. 


ATIVE WANTED 
ication with circulation of over 
‘een hundred among municipal of- 
New Jersgy MUNICIPALITIES, 


— ARTIST 


xhanical Retouching. Excellent per- 
ent position for right man. he 
ress, Limited, Montreal. 








ald correspond with young man who 

handle phone news service and local 

small city daily. Good proposi- 

for hard worker; the immediate sal- 

» not large. Box 983, care Printers’ 
* 





tising Manager wanted by estab- 
d jewelry firm to take entire charge 
mailorder department. Understand. 
catalogue work, etc. State experi- 
me, salary expected, etc. Excellent 
efor the right man. Box 996, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor Wanted 
7,500 to $10,000 yearly to high class 
ertising man controlling from $150,- 
) to $200,000 gilt-edge business. Stock 
erest and official position in thriving 
Phicago agency of thorough organiza- 
well financed and of excellent 
nding with publishers and advertisers, 
open to right party. Simply re- 
ires more business to reach the mill- 
No money required. Only 
ose of unquestioned reputation and 
lity, who can guarantee the volume 
business, need apply. Address in 
idence Box 984, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Manager wanted 
for large Rug and Carpet 
Company doing a National 
business with National adver- 
tising. We would prefer a 
young man now with some live 
department store or manufac- 
turing concern who carry 
National Advertising. Should 
be familiar with all kinds of 
Follow up work. Fine oppor- 
unity for a comer. Box 981, 





w/o P. I. 


Wanted: Advertising representative in 
New York City for rapidly growing 
public health journal. rite for ap- 
ointment before May 27 to A. W. 
iedrich, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, care Dr. Lee K. Frankel. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
An automobile trade paper needs a man 
for their service department—one who 
can write good merchandising copy. 
State age, experience, salary, etc. Box 
986, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING 
Exceptional opportunity for a thoroughly 
practical and experienced printer, as 
superintendent for medium-sized, rapidly 
growing non-union shop producing fine 
work. State experience, salary and ref- 
erences in detail. Box 994, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR—Big New 
York magazine wants young man with 
a little knowledge of advertising for 
outside representation. An excellent op- 
ety to break into a big position. 
rawing account and liberal commission. 
ast busi- 
ox 988, 











Write, giving full details of 
ness experience. Magazine, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Want to get in touch with competent 
man or woman who has had advertising 
or newspaper experience and who would 
be willing to exchange part of their time 
and services for tuition in the American 
School of Osteopathy, the original and 
largest Osteopathy school. Applicant 
must be High School graduate. Address 
Dr. Geo. Still, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Advertising Agency Position 
e need a man whe can co-operate 
in the planning and carrying out of ad- 
vertising campaigns—who has layout 
and type ideas and who can handle a 
certain portion of the copy work. 
It is a position of real opportunity 
with a new agency that is growing rap- 


idly. 
Litiea Publicity Bureau, 11705 De- 
troit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 














Insurance 
Advertising Man 


We have an opening on our staff 
for a live wire; one who can pro- 
duce advertising to sell insurance. 
We will want him to open up an ad- 
vertising department in one of the 
leading mutual insurance companies. 
Compensation is limited only by his 
own ability to produce. Write us 
fully about yourself in strict confi- 
dence. Box 989, Printers’ Ink. 
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CHECKING AND ROUTINE CLERK 
wanted in newspaper advertising agency. 
Must be active; opportunity; state sal 
ary and =, Shama Box 999, care of 
Printers’ Ink 





Wanted—Experienced salesman to call 
on Jobbing Trade in Central West, 
by prominent manufacturer of Brass 
alves. State experience and salary 
desired. Address Box 976, Printers’ Ink. 


. . . . 
Advertising Solicitor 
We have an opportunity in New York 
City for a high-class man, who can sell 
the largest buyers of advertising in the 
country. A strictly straight commission 
proposition with unlimited earning pos- 
sibilities. 
Applications held confidential. Send 
full — ood photo to 
LES MANAGER 
826-32 Wade St., Cincinnati, 


A YOUNG MAN who has had experi- 
ence in preparing automobile or acces- 
sories catalogues, parts lists and other 
sales and service literature can capl- 
talize his experience by joining the 
editorial staff of a growing and success- 
ful trade paper. He must be a bright, 
clean American, preferably unmarried. 
His letter must outline his education 
and experience in full and demonstrate 
his faith in himself. The need is urgent 
and the chance to grow depends very 
largely on the ability of the man se- 
lected for the work. Address Box 997, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


A Copy Chief 


A writer—a real writer—a man 
with a genuine mastery of words; 
A thinker, a student, a digger; 
An idealist—who looks with dis- 
satisfaction upon his best work; 
An omnivorous reader of litera- 
ture—and of pe ople; 

can teach as well as 





Ohio 








A man who 
be taught. 
The man we seek may be a copy 
chief now; but we doubt it. He 
may be a newspaper editor; a 
magazine writer, a school teacher, 
a college professor, a copywriter 
who is fast outgrowing his job. 
Whoever he is, he has been pre- 
paring himself—consciously or 
unconsciously—for the oppor- 
tunity that is now offered him. 
This opportunity exists with one 
of the largest and fastest-growing 
advertising agencies in America, 
and is unusual in every respect. 
Make your first letter earn an in- 
terview. Box 985, c/o P. I. 
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COPYWRITER WANTED, , 

established, fast-grow he aay 

among the first in the 

a copy man who can 

— into text and 

rdimary, average co q 

neither anyone a tec ta ' 

already reached his highest . 

ment. We want a “comer.” 4 

worker, and are willing to 

you are worth now and in z 
applications treated confident’ 
1002, care of Printers’ Ink 








Experienced departmen 
store copy writer. State ex. 
perience and salary expected 
in first letter. Box 993 ca 
of Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED—A growing manuf 
company located in Western Ohio ba 
splendic opening for a young man ¥ 
has had experience in finance aj 
counting, either with a bank o » 
large manufacturing concern, 

We want a man to take om 
charge of our finance and accounting 
partment. He must be a sticker 
competent. We are not looking t 
a man, but want one who a 
the opportunity offered and wil 
himself with a small purchase inte 
in the Company. 

Correspondence will be treated str 
confidential. Please give full duis 
stating salary expected. Box $ 
care Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—Compotype (pica); 
Model Multigraph Printer No. 10, 
automatic feed printers’ ink ad 
ment; electric drive; two stands 
stool; perfect condition} in use det 
month; with $50 worth of type al 
case; all new; cost $700; will sell ches! 
Address Box 275, Newark, N. J. 


Printing Plants and Business 
Bot ight and Sold 
Printers’ Outiitters 
American Type Founders Produit 
Printers’ and Bookbinder’ 
Machinery of Every Descriptia 
CONNOR, FENDLER & 00. 
Ninety-six Beekman St 
New York City 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL‘! 


LOOK BEST 


COST LES 





THE PORCELAIN ENAMEL 4 


BALTIMORE 





with exe: 
assistant 
25. Cap 
copy. 
ADVER 
vision af 
with a 
dling get 
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j ried, 42, $3,000 to 
La ital, holding responsible public 
position, desires to conduct own busi- 
If Maine branch desired, with 
a ulation of 20,000, address 


Jones, Waterville, Me. 


a suggestion or an idea for a novelty, 
publication, 
imate 


Charles 


scheme, device, or any legit- 
that will keep - cme 
‘ ing, printing, and binding 
ee : non-competitive basis. 
A good proposition awaits the party 
whose suggestion we can adopt. Ad- 
dress Box 977, care Printers’ Ink. 


(IAL WRAPPING PAPER 
- OFFER 





We have about 5 tons of sul- 
phate manilla eer made two 
months ago. ill send sam- 
ples and consider any reason- 
able offer. 

Write E. H. P., Post Office 
Box 37, G. C. S., N. Y. C. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN WITH THOROUGH 

DGE OF MECHANICAL 
DETAIL DESIRES CHANGE; 
AGENCY EXPERIENCE. BOX 988, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


OFFICE MANAGER 
Experienced in credits, collections, sales, 
ohice details—good correspondent. Age 
3, married. Present salary, $2,500. 
Box 975, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING copy and detail man 
with executive ability desires position as 
assistant to advertising manager. Age 
25. Capable of creating good ideas and 
copy. Box 1001, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER with 
vision and enthusiasm wishes connection 
with a sound advertising agency, han- 
dling general or semi-technical accounts. 
Age 25. Box 1000, Printers I’nk. 


EVROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Business man, lively and experienced, 
well introduced, wishes to represent 
exclusively, good American firm in 
Europe. Box 980, Printers. Ink. 























EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 
College graduate with literary abil- 
ity desires position on a magazine. 
Capable of re-writing, editing and 
proofreading. David Ferris Kirby, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 














Advertising manager of long and suc- 
cessful experience, now emp oyed on a 
paper of over 100,000 circulation, wants 
fo of opportunity with big publi- 
trade egg rae as an or- 

» Systematizer, developer of new 

or in the service department. 

that salary be moderate for a 

his grade, but opportunities must 

and abundant, or would 

ito learn of Property that intelligent 
would improve; remuneration 

on salary and stock basis. Ad- 
tess Box 978, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER, now em- 
ployed department store, city of 150,000, 
desires change to position with pros- 
pects. Mid-West store or agency pre- 
ferred; nine years’ experience. ox 
982, Printers’ Ink. 


I Want a House Organ 


Well-known editor wishes to give part 
time to editing house organ for progres- 
sive company or organization. ill in- 
still pep, common sense and taste into 
old or new publication. Address “Ex- 
perience,” Box 987, Printers’ Ink. 








Business Builder 


With record as progressive, productive, 
tactful executive, domestic-foreign e¢x- 
perience, native American, age 40, war 
work concluded, now ready for con- 
structive connection with future, ex- 
pressed financially proportionate to re- 
sults achieved. Box 992, Printers’ Ink. 


PHILADELPHIANS 


A very successful Advertising Man of 
wide experience who will enter the 
Philadelphia Divinity School this fall 
will make immediate attractive arrange- 
ments with any merchant or manufac- 
turer who could profit by his services 
afternoons. Married. Very reasonable 
salary. A rare opportunity for some 
one, positively worth investigating. For 
details address Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 








WOMAN, with ten years’ experience 
conducting own advertising agency, 
handling various lines of business, de- 
sires connection with New York agency 
or manufacturing concern. Specialized 
on food products and women’s articles. 
Two years’ advertising manager large 
food manufacturer. Organized and di- 
rected agency, developed business, 
planned campaigns, local and national, 
euomueed ideas, edited monthly bulletin 
Write copy, meet clients, work with art- 
ist, engraver and printer. Exceptional 
executive ability, combined with broad 
experience in advertising. Initiative, 
self-reliance, concentration, assume any 
responsibility. Minimum salary $4000.00. 
Box 991, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Wide and thorough advertising 
experience of 5 years with one 
of America’s largest and lead- 
ing agencies, checking advertise- 
ments, estimating space, handling 
correspondence, executing details 
of large national accounts, follow- 
ing through art, printing and en- 
graving details, writing copy on 
many products—copy that sold. 
2% years’ merchandising experi- 
ence with one of New York’s 
finest retail stores. Just released 
from responsible executive posi- 
tion in army. Looking for ad- 
vertising managership of a live 
concern. College ‘man, 32, un- 
married. Address Box 995, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Flexibility 


Advertising, to be 
effective, should be 
flexible enough to fit 
in with any sales plan. 
Outdoor Advertising 
from the very nature 
of its construction, can 
be used to advantage, 
because of its adapta- 
bility and flexibility to 
fit the needs of ter- 
ritory, commodity, 
dealer, consumer and 
whatever other me- 
dium is used. | 





Thos. Gsack G. | 
CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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Want Ads Ask 


$25,000,000. 
In One Week 


Selling prices of real estate offered 
in Chicago Tribune want-ads were 
checked for one week in April. The 
total was in excess of twentvefive 
million dollars. 


This total takes no account of the 
numerous ads in which price was 
omitted, nor does it include read- 
vertising of the same property. 


During the same week building 
contracts let in the Chicago district 
were equal in number and value 
to those in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and_ Pittsburgh com- 
bined. 


Concentrate Your Advertising 
In The Chicago Territory and 
Its Dominant Selling Force :— 


Che Chicago Cribune 


WITHE WORLD'S CREATEST | NEWwsPaPeniih 
WRITE FOR 1919 BOOK OF FACTS 














eee ire. 


